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PREFACE. 



It is a source of gratification to know from whence 
come familiar sayings upon vital subjects, and such quo- 
tations, whether trite or otherwise, assume positive inter- 
est from the fact of the individuality imparted to them 
by a knowledge of their authorship. Sentiments, like 
notes of hand, are calculated in value as much by the 
indorsement as by the face. Commercial paper, like 
printed thought, is thus rendered bankable, the one on 
change, the other in the circles of refined society. In 
selecting these paragraphs of " Notable Thoughts About 
Women," the compiler has been exercised by a catholic 
spirTt, and has indulged in no partiality of sentiment, in 
many instances quoting those to which he could not per- 
sonally subscribe, but which, nevertheless, merit presen- 
tation, because of the sources from whence they emanate. 
Nor does he assume to have exhausted the special field 
from which these excerpts have been culled ; indeed, 
their accumulation has been quite incidental, while pe- 
rusing a desultory course of reading, always character- 
ized, however, by a habit of noting and classifying vital 
truths, striking thoughts, and epigrammatic sentences, 
wherever found. In one sense the work is believed to 
be unique, as no similar collection has ever been offered 
to the public. The most casual reader who will adopt 
the practice of noting down, and placing under appro- 
priate heads, the bright, terse, and significant expressions 
in which the best authors abound, shall presently find 
that a choice treasury of thought is the result. 

M. M. B. 
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NOTABLE THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 



If you would know the political and moral condition o£ 
a people, ask as to the condition of its women. — Ami 
Martin. 

Delicacy in woman is strength. — Uthimberg. 

3 

God intended for woman two provisions against sin,'— 

modesty and remorse. In confession to a mortal priest 

the former is removed ; by his absolution, the latter is 

taken away. — Miranda of Piedmont, 

Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, shall 
win my love. — Shakespeare. 

S 

All amusements of youth to which virtuous women are 
not admitted are, rely on it, deleterious in their nature. 
All men who avoid female society have dull perceptions 
and are stupid, or have gross tastes and revolt against 
what is pure. — Thackeray. 

6 

All women are, in some degree, poets in imagination, 
angels in heart, and diplomatists in mind. — Emanuel 
Gonzales. 



Worshiped while blooming, when she fades forgot — 
Moore. 



2 Notable Thoughts about Women. 

8 
Endurance is the prerogative of woman, enabling the 
gentlest to suffer what would cause terror to manhood. — 
Wieland, 

9 
Women will find their place, and it will neither be that 

which they have held, nor that to which some of them as- 
pire. Nature's old Salic law will not be repealed, and no 
change of dynasty will be effected. — Huxley, 

lO 

A handsome woman is a jewel ; a good woman is a 
treasure. — Saadi, 

II 

A woman's whole life is a history of the affections. 
The heart is her world : it is there her ambition strives 
for empire ; it is there her ambition seeks for hidden 
treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adven- 
ture ; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affec- 
tion ; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless, — for it is 
bankruptcy of the heart. — Washington Irving, 

12 

Purity of heart is the noblest inheritance, and love the 
fairest ornament, of woman. — Matthias Claudius, 

A jest that makes a virtuous woman only smile often 
frightens away a prude ; but, when real danger forces the 
former to flee, the latter does not hesitate to advance. — 
Latkna, 

Who has not experienced how, on nearer acquaintance, 
plainness becomes beautified, and beauty loses its charm, 
according to the quality of the heart and mind ? — Fre- 
drika Bremer. 

IS 
Oh, flatter me ; for love delights in praises. — Shake- 
speare, 
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16 

The concealment o£ art by the actress is as great a 
mark o£ genius as it is in tlie painter. — Francois Dcl- 
sarte. 

17 

Woman — the crown of creation. — Herder. 
18 

Marriage is a lottery, in which men stake their liberty 
and women their happiness. — Mme: de Rieux. - 
19 

American women with money are at a premium in 
fashionable Europe. Even without this supreme merit, 
they are favorites. The versatilily of mind and ease of 
manner which a free and social life develops appear in 
strong contrast with the results of the more formal edu- 
cation, which are often seen in the opposite extremes of 
timidity and assurance. — Julia Ward Howe, 

Caprice is in woman the antidote to beauty. — Bruyire. 

She hath a natural, wise sincerity, a simple truthful- 
ness, and these have lent hei a dignity as moveless as 
the centre. — Lowell. 

22 

I think it must somewhere be written that the virtues 
of mothers shall, occasionally, be visited on their cliil- 
dren, as well as the sins of fathers. — Dkkms. 
23 

Sing of the nature of woman, and the song shall be 
surely full of variety, old crotchets, and most sweet 
closes ; it shall be humorous, grave, fantastic, amorous, 
melancholy, sprightly, — one in all, and all in one. — 
Beaumont. 

Coquetry is the desire of inspiring love without eiperi- 
endDg it ourselves. — Mme. de Brade. 



4 Notable Thoughts about Women. 

25 
Blushes are the rainbow of modesty. — Mme, Necker, 

26 
Man forms and educates the world, but woman edu- 
cates man. — jfulie Burow, 

27 
We triumph over calumny only by disdaining it. — 

Mme. de Maintenon. 

28 

Stories first heard at a mother's knee are never wholly 

forgotten, — a little spring that never quite dries up in 

our journey through scorching years. — RuffinL 

29 

Of all the relations of womanhood, wives and mothers 

only can enjoy " the harvest song of inward peace." — 

Mrs, Barbauld, 

Our strong passions break into a thousand purposes ; 
women have one. Their love is dangerous, but their 
hate is fsttal. — Beacotisfidd, 

31 ' 
Father, mother, child, are the human trinity, whose 

substance must not be divided nor its persons con- 
founded. As well reconstruct your granite out of the 
grains it is disintegrated into, as society out of the disso- 
lution of wedded love. — BartoL 

32 
A woman possessing nothing but outward advantages 

is like a flower without fragrance, a tree without fruit. — 

yacomy Regnier. 

33 
Woman is a miracle of divine contradictions. — 

Michelet, 

34 
A wise woman confides in few persons, a cunning one 

in none. — Ninon de Lenclos, 
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35 
A woman's patriotism is more of a sentiment than a 

man's, — more passionate ; it is only an extension of the 

domestic affections, and with her la patrie is only an 

enlargement of home. In the same manner a woman's 

idea of fame is always a more extended sympathy, and is 

much more of a presence than an anticipation. To her 

the voice of fame is only the echo — fainter and more 

distant — of the voice of love. — Mrs, Jameson. 

36 
Speak low if you speak love. — Shakespeare, 

37 
There is on earth no greater treasure or more desira- 
ble possession for man than a woman who truly loves 
him. — Sainte-Foix, 

38 
A modem writer likens coquettes to those hunters who 
do not eat the game which they have successfully pur- 
sued. — Miss Braddon, 

39 
An idol may be undeified by many accidental causes. 

Marriage, in particular, is a kind of counter apotheosis, 
or a deification inverted. When a man becomes famil- 
iar with his goddess, she quickly sinks into a woman. — 
Addison. 

40 
It is almost always to save telling a great deal that 
women tell a little to their husbands. — Rochehrune, 

Heed the still, small voice that so seldom leads us 
wrong, and never into folly. — Mme, du Deffand, 

42 
Woman is the masterpiece. — Confucius, 

43 
O pearl of all things, woman ! Adored by the artist 

who created thee. — Schiller. 
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44 

Mighty is the force of motherhood ! It transforms all 
things by its vital heat ; it turns timidity into fierce cour- 
age, and dreadless defiance into tremulous submission ; 
it turns thoughtlessness into foresight, and yet stills all 
anxiety into calm content ; it makes selfishness become 
self-denial, and gives even to hard vanity the glance of 
admiring love. — George Eliot, 

45 
Men have sight, women insight. — Victor Hugo, 

46 
Let no man value at a little price a virtuous woman's 
counsel; her winged spirit is feathered oftentimes with 
heavenly words, and, like her beauty, ravishing and pure. 

— Chapman. 

47 

The lilies faintly to the roses yield, as on thy lovely 
cheek they struggling vie. — Hoffman, 

48 

Every married man has occasion for some friend to 
apprise him of any omission in her conduct ; for it often 
happens that he is too much in love with his wife to ob- 
serve, or too much afraid of offending her to prescribe 
the limits of, her behavior in those things, the following 
or eschewing of which may tend to his honor or reproach. 

— Cervantes. 

49 
It goes far toward reconciling me to being a woman 

when I reflect that I am thus in no danger of ever mar- 
rying one. — Lady Montagu, 

50 
Curiosity has lost more young girls than love. — Mme, 

di Puisieux, 

SI 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, that show, 

contain, and nourish all the world. — Shakespeare, 
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S2 
God has set the type of marriage everjTvhete through- 
out the creation. Each creature seeks its perfection in 
another. The very heavens and earth picture it to us. — 
Luther. 

S3 

Go down the ladder when thou marriest a wife ; go up 

when thou choosest a friend. — Rabbi Ben Asai. 

54 

Delicacy is to affection what grace is to beauty. — Mme. 

dt Maintenon. . 

S5 
A mind might ponder its thought for ages, and not 
gain so much self-knowledge as the passion of love shall 
teach it in a day. — Emerson. 

S6 
The woman who loves us is only a woman, but the 
woman we love is a celestial being, whose defects disap- 
pear under the prism through which we see her. — Ewule 
de Girardin, 

S7 
Discretion is more necessary to women than eloquence, 
because they have less trouble to speak well than to 
speak little. — Eather du Base. 
58 
A masculine character may be a defect in a female, but 
a masculine genius is still a praise to a writer of what- 
ever sex. The feminine graces of Madame de S^vignrf's 
genius are exquisitely charming, but the philosophy and 
eloquence of Madame de Stai-I are above the distinction 
of sex. — Sir y. Mackintosh. 
59 
Blushes are the echo of sensibility. — Mme. de Salm, 

60 
There is always a moment in the pyramids of our 
lives when the apex is reached. — Ifinon dt Lendes. 
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6i 
What woman can resist the force of praise ? — Gay, 

62 
Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as their 
minds ; though casualties should spare them, age brings 
in a necessity of decay, leaving doters upon red and 
white perplexed by incertainty both of the continuance of 
their mistress's kindness and her beaut}', both of which 
are necessary to the amorist's joy and quiet. — Boyle, 

Teach him to live unto God and unto thee: and he 
will discover that women, like the plants in woods, de- 
rive their softness and tenderness from the shade. — 
Lander, 

64 
Learned women are ridiculed because they put to 
shame unlearned men. — George Sand, 

65 
The egotism of woman is always for two. — Mme, de 
Stael, 

66 
Oh, if the loving, closed heart of a good woman should 
open before a man, how much controlled tenderness, how 
many veiled sacrifices and dumb virtues, would be seen 
reposing there ! — Rkhter, 

67 
Alas I how enthusiasm decreases, as our experience 

increases ! — Mme, Louise Colct, 

68 
A coquette is a young lady of more beauty than sense, 
more accomplishments than learning, more charms of per- 
son than graces of mind, more admirers than friends, 
more fools than wise men for attendants. — Longfellow, 

.69 
The happiest women, like the happiest nations, have 

no history. — George Eliot. 
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70 
Nothing does so mucli honor to a woman as her pa- 
tience, and nothing does her so Utile as the patience of 
her husband. — youb.!rt. 

71 
Woman's grief is hke a summer's storm, short as it is 
violent. — jfoanna Baillie. 

Provencal histories are divided between the absurd and 
the horrible. On the one hand, there is the history of 
the troubadour who languished and died for love of the 
lady he had never seen ; and, on the other, the tragedy 
of the husband who served up the heart of his wife's lover 
to her, upon which she vowed that food less noble should 
never pass her lips, and starved herself to death. — Char- 
hue M. Yongt. 

73 

Nature's loiing proxy, the watchful mother. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 

74 

Take the whole sex together, and you find those who 
have the strongest possessions of men's hearts are not 
eminent for their beauty. It often happens that those 
who engage men to the greatest violence are such as 
those who are strangers to tiiem would take to be re- 
markably defective for that end. — Hughes, 
75 

In delicate souls, love never presents itself but under 
the veil ot esteem. — Mtne. Roland. 
76 

A little love rapidly develops the sensibilities and in- 
telligence of woman ; it is through the heart that they 
ripen or mould. — Latina. 

77 

Friends and flowers are charming while they are fresh. 
— Mme. ie Sartory. 
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78 
God sends us children for another purpose than merely 

to keep up the race : to enlarge our hearts ; to make us 
unselfish, and full of kindly sympathies and affections ; to 
give our souls higher aims, and to call out all our facul- 
ties to extend enterprise and exertion ; to bring round 
our firesides bright faces, and happy smiles, and loving, 
tender hearts. — Mary Howitt, 

79 
Excitement is the drunkenness of the spirits. Only calm 

waters reflect heaven in their bosom. — Marguerite de 
Valois. 

80 
The reason why so few marriages are happy is because 
young ladies spend their time in making nets, not in mak- 
ing cages. — Swift. 

81 
Women swallow at one mouthful the lie that flatters, 
and drink drop by drop the truth that is bitter. — 
Diderot. 

82 
Though flattery blossoms like friendship, yet there is 
a great difference in the fruit. — Socrates. 

83 
It is not the mediocrity of women's education which 

makes their weakness ; it is their weakness which neces- 
sarily causes their mediocrity. — De Maistre. 

84 
The majority of women seem to consider themselves as 
sent into the world for the sole purpose of displaying dry 
goods j and it is only when acting the part of an ani- 
mated milliner's block that they feel they are performing 
their appropriate mission. — Abba Goold Woolson. 

85 
Friendship should be in the singular ; it can no more 

be plural than love. — Ninon de Lenclos, 
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se 
Familiarity and satiety are twins. — Mme. Deluzy. 

S7 

In the opinion of the world, marriage ends all, as it 

does in a comedy, 'flie truth is precisely the reverse : it 

begins all. So they say of death : " It is the end of all 

things." Yes, just as much as marriage. — Mme, Stuekh- 



Familiarity is the most destructive of all iconoclasts. 
— Mme. de Genlis. 

89 
A man never so beautifully shows bis own strength as 
when he respects a woman's softness. — Douglas yerrold. 
90 
Women are ever the dupes or the victims of their ex- 
treme sensitiveness. — Balzac. 
91 
It makes us proud when our love of a mistress b re- 
turned ; it ought to make us prouder still when we 
can love her for herself alone, without the aid of any 
such selfish reflection. This is the rehgion of love. — 
Hazlitt. 

9* 
With all women gentleness is the most persuasive and 
powerful argument, — Tkiophile Gautier. 
93 
A woman's fame is the tomb of her happiness. — Z. E. 



Let us strive to improve ourselves, for we cannot re- 
main stationary ; one either progresses or retrogrades. — 
Mme. du Deffand. 

95 
IE we can still love those who have made us suffer, we 
love them all the more. — Mrs. yanuson. 
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The gracious and self-sacrificing and womanly women 
of our Revolution wore dressus cut lower than those of 
their great-granddaughters, as any portrait galler}' will 
show. The dress is indefensible, but let us not be too 
ready to condemn the wearer for worse sins than thought- 
lessness and vanity. — Mrs, Z. G, Calhoun, 

97 
Of all the sisters of Love, Pity is the most charming. — 

Alfred de Musset, 

9S 
When a couple are now to be married, mutual love or 
union of minds is the last and most trifling consideration. 
If their goods and chattels can be brought to unite, their 
sympathetic souls are ever ready to guarantee the treaty. 
The gentleman's mortgaged lawn becomes enamored of 
the lady's marriageable grove ; the match is struck up, 
and both parties are piously in love, — according to act 
of Parliament. — Goldsmith, 

99 
Promises hold men faster than benefits. — y. Petit 

Senn, 

100 

Almost all women will give a sympathizing hearing to 

men who are in love. Be they ever so old, they grow 

young again in that conversation, and renew their own 

early time. Men are not quite so generous. — Thackaay, 

lOI 

The chivalrous ideal is the acme of the influence of 
woman's sentiments on the moral cultivation of mankind, 
and if women are to remain in their subordinate situation, 
it were greatly to be lamented that the chivalrous stand- 
ard should have passed away. — jf, Stuart Mill, 

102 

Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, as seal to the 
indenture of my love. — Shakespeare. 
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103 

Poetry, good sir, in my opinion, is like a lender virgin, 
very young, and extremely beautiful, whom divers other 
virgins — namely, all the other sciences — make it iheir 
business to enrich, palish, and adorn ; and to lier it be- 
longs to make use of them all, and on her part to give a 
lustre to them all. — Cervantes. 
104 

Pleasure has its time ; so too, has wisdom. Make love 
in thy youth, and in old age attend to thy salvation. — 
VoUaire. 

105 

In men the intellectual faculties exist more sclf-poised 
and self-directed, more independent of the rest of the 
character, than we ever find them in women, with whom 
talent, however predominant, is in a much greater degree 
modified by sympathies and moral qualities. — Mrs. yame-i 



What frenzy dictates, jealousy believes. — Gay. 

107 
They who kneel at woman's shrine breathe on it as 
they vow \~N.P. Willis. 

Love, from its very nature, must be transitory. To seek 
for a secret that would render it constant would be as 
wild as a search for the philosopher's stone, or the grand 
panacea ; and the discovery would be equally useless, or 
rather pernicious, to mankind. — Mary Wollstonecraft. 
109 

The most fascinating women are those that can most 
enrich the every-day moments of existence. In a particu- 
lar and attaching sense, they are those th.nt can partake 
of our pleasures and our pains in the liveliest and most 
devoted manner. Beauty is little without them ; with it, 
she is indeed triumphant. — Lagh Hunt. 
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no 
It is not to woman, but to women, that I deny the at- 
tributes of men. — Rousseau, 

III 
A woman's mistakes are especially those of a clever, 
self-educated man, who often sees what men trained in 
routine do not see, but falls into errors for want of knowl- 
edge of things which have long been known. — jf. Stuart 
MUL 

112 

Love is the May-day of the heart — Beaconsficld. 

The intellect of woman bears the same relationship to 
that of man as her physical organization ; it is inferior in 
power and different in kind. — Mrs. yameson. 

114 
The excellent woman is she who, if the husband dies, 

can be a father to his children. — Goethe. 

"5 
How has a little wit, a little genius, been celebrated in 

a woman ! What an intellectual triumph was that of the 
lovely Aspasia, and how heartily acknowledged ! She, in- 
deed, met a Pericles, but what annalist, the rudest of men, 
the most plebeian of husbands, will spare from his page 
one of the few anecdotes of Roman women — Sappho, 
Eloisa ? — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

ii6 
With a placid brow, which woman ne'er should forfeit, 
keep thy vow. — Wordsworth. 

117 
The knowledge that women lack stimulates their imagi- 
nation ; the knowledge that men possess blunts theirs. — 
Mme. de Sartory. 

ii8 
Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low, — an excellent 
thing in woman. ^^ Shakespeare. 
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119 
And this is woman's fate ; all her afTcctions are called 
into life by winning flatteries, and then thrown back upon 
theinsclves to perish, and her heart, her trusting heart, 
filled with weak tenderness, is left to bleed or break! — 
Z. £. London. 

Good dressing includes a suggestion of poetry. One 
nowhere more quickly detects sentiment than in dress. 
A well-dressed woman in a room should fill it with poetic 
sense, like the perfume of a flower. — Miss Oakey. 

"One might almost fear," writes a thoughtful woman, 
" seeing how the women of to-day are lightly stirred up 
to run after some new fashion or faith, or of works, that 
heaven is not so near to them as it was to their mothers 
and grandmothers." — Samuel Smiles, 

Oh, who does know the bent of woman's fantasy? — 
S/enser. 

"3 

Kisses are like grains of gold or silver found upon the 
ground : of no value themselves, but precious as showing 
that a mine is near. — Giorge Villierj. 
114 

I wonder whether the subtle measuring of forces will 
ever come to measuring the force there would be in one 
beautiful woman whose mind was as noble as her face 
was beautiful, — ^^ho made a man's passion for her rush 
in one current with all the great aims of his life. — George 
Eliot. 

12s 

If men knew alt that women think, they would be 
twenty times more audacious j if women knew what men 
think, they would be twenty times more coquettish. — 
Alphonse Karr, 
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126 

A woman ought to turn like a flash of light from a foul 
page, a coarse and vulgar word. No wit should ever 
tempt her to read the one, or repeat the other, and what 
I say of woman I mean of man. I have no two separate 
moral standards for the sexes. — Caroline H, Dull. 

127 

To fulfill her mission in this world, woman must always 
be doing or suffering. — Mmc. Ncckcn 

12S 

Woman's profession demands such very diverse train- 
ing from the professions of the other sex that access to 
universities for men does not meet her most sacred ne- 
cessities. A university education for woman should be 
as diverse from that of man's as are her duties and re- 
sponsibilities. — Catherine E, Beecher. 

129 

I believe that for one woman whom the pursuits of lit- 
erature, the ambition of authorship, and the love of fame, 
have rendered unfit for home-life, a thousand have been 
made thoroughly undomestic by poor social strivings, the 
follies of fashion, and the intoxicating distinction which 
mere personal beauty confers. — Grace Greenwood, 

130 
Affectation is certain deformity. — Blair, 

131 
Love is the burden of all nature's odes; the song of the 

birds is an epithalamium, a hymeneal. The marriage of 

the flowers spots the meadows and fringes the hedges 

with pearls and diamonds. In the deep waters, in the 

high air, in woods and pastures and the bowels of the 

earth, this is the employment and condition of all things. 

— Thoreau, 

132 

Modesty in woman is a virtue most commendable, since 

we do all we can to cure her of it — Lingrke. 
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133 
A woman's greatest power lies in serenity. — Bovie. 

•34 
The Grecian ladies counted their age from their mar- 
riage, not from their birth. — Homer. 
I3S 
If you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill 
her above the brim with love of herself; all that runs 
over will be yours. — Colton. 
136 
I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of rid- 
dle and admiration. — fVasAington Irving. 

'37 
The foundation of domestic happiness is faith in the 
virtue of woman, — Lander. 
138 
I cannot see why women are so desirous of imitating 
men. I could understand the wish to be a boa constric- 
tor, a lion, or an elephant ; but a man I — that surpasses 
my comprehension. — TMopkile Gautier. 

'39 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, muddy, ill- 
seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. — Shakespeare. 
140 
Love is Godhead in mortal dress. — Bartol. 

141 
Attachment must bum in oxygen, or it will go out ; 
and by oxygen I mean a mutual admiration and pursuit 
of virtue, improvement, utility, the pleasures of taste, or 
some other interesting concern, which shall be the ele- 
ment ot their commerce, and make them love each other, 
not only for each other, but as devotees to some third ob- 
ject which they both adore. — yohn Foster. 

Her step is music and hei voice is song. — Bailey. 
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M3 
Wlicro confulence is wanting the most beautiful flower 

in the •;aihind of love is missing. — Goethe. 

A liousc is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment un- 
less there is a child in it rising three years old, and a kit- 
ten rising three weeks. — Sou they. 

US 
A French woman is a perfect architect in dress : she 

never, with Gothic ignorance, mixes the orders ; she 
never tricks out a squabby Doric shape with Corinthian 
finery ; or, to speak without metaphor, she conforms to 
general fashion only when it happens not to be repug- 
nant to private beauty. — Goldsmith. 

146 
The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of ad- 
dress, of complacency. Her commands are caresses, her 
menaces are tears, — /Rousseau. 

147 
Wedlock is like wine, not properly judged of until the 

second glass. — Douglas jfcrrold. 

14S 
However old a conjugal union, it still gamers some 
sweetness. Winter has some cloudless da}'s, and under 
the snow a few flowers still bloom. — Mme. de Stael, 

149 
Woman is an overgrown child, that one amuses with 
to}'s, intoxicates with flatter}', and seduces with promises. 
— Afme. Sophie Amould. 

150 
If people only made prudent marriages, what a stop to 
population there would be I — Thackeray. 

Just corporeal enough to attest humanity, yet sufficiently 
transparent to let the celestial origin shine through.— 
EuffinL 
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The brain women never interest US like the heart 
women ; white roses please less than red, — Holmes. 
'S3 

America, — the country in which the fairest woman, 
provided she be a modest one, can walk abroad by day 
or night, unmolested and unsuspected ; the country in 
which women have acquired the courage to think for 
themselves, and to stand by each other. — Julia Ward 
Howe. 

'H 

Too light winning makes the prize light. — Shakespeare. 

'S5 

Some women have more sense than their male rela- 
tives ; and, as nothing preponderates where there is a 
constant struggle for an equilibrium without it has natu- 
rally more gravity, some women govern their husbands 
without degrading themselves, because intellect will al- 
ways govern. — Mary Wollstotiecraft. 
156 

If a man fancies that he loves his mistress for her own 
sake, he is very much mistaken. — Rochefoucauld. 

m 

parley and surrender signify the same thing when vir- 
tue is concerned. — Mme. de Matntenon. 
158 
A mother's love, in a degree, sanctifies the most worth- 
less offspring. — Hosea Ballou- 
'59 
The punishment of those who have loved women too 
much is to love them always. — Joubert. 
160 
Virtue is despotic ; life, reputation, every earthly good, 
must he surrendered at her voice. The law may seem 
hard, but it is the guardian of what it commands, and 13 
the only sure defense of happiness. — yatie Porter, 
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i6i 
Men make laws ; women make manners. — De Skgur. 

162 
A human heart can never grow old if it takes a lively 
interest in the pairing of birds, the reproduction of flow- 
ers, and the changing tints of autumn leaves. — Mrs, L. 
M. Child. 

163 
God created the coquette as soon as he had made the 

fool. — Victor Hugo, 

164 

I know a lady that loves to talk so incessantly, she 

won't give an echo fair play; she has that everlasting 

rotation of tongue that an echo must wait till she dies, 

before it can catch her last words ! — Congreve. 

165 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every 
gesture dignity and love. — Milton, 

166 
Beauty and health are the chief sources of happiness. 
— Beaconsfield, 

167 
But one thing on earth is better than the wife, — that 

is the mother. — Leopold Schefer, 

i63 
Love b a necessity in marriage ; without it, those who 
enter into matrimony would be comparable to a sot, who 
drinks only to intoxicate himself. — Plutarch, 

169 
Women, like princes, find few real friends. — Lord Lyt- 
tleton. 

170 
Men at most differ as heaven and earth ; but women, 
worst and best, as heaven and hell. — Tennyson. 

171 
Self-love is a cistern, true love is a spring. — BartoL 
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Women are as roses, whose fair flower, being once dis- 
played, cloth fade that very hour. — ■ Shakespeare, 
'73 
Women have much more heart and much more imagi- 
nation than men. — Lamartine. 
174 
Women of forty always fancy they have found the fount- 
ain of youth, and that they remain young in the midst of 
the ruins of their day. — Arshu Houssaye. 

■75 
There Is a vein of inconsistencyin every woman's ^eart, 
within whose portals love hath entered. — Mme. Bklusy. 

.76 
What is specially true of love is that it is a state of ex- 
treme impressionahility : the lover has more senses and 
finer senses than olhers ; his eye ajid. ear are telegraphs ; 
he reads omens on the flower, and cloud, and face, and 
form, and gesture, and he reads them aright. — Emerson. 

177 
Let no man value at a little price a virtuous woman's 
counsel. — George Chapman. 

178 
Women of airy temper, as they seldom think before 
they act, so they rarely give us any tight by which to un- 
derstand their motives. But you have little reason to be- 
lieve that a woman who has had an indiiTerence for you 
in your prosperity will fall in love with your ill fortune. 
Besides, great fortunes either expect another great for- 
tune, or a fool. — Congreve. 

»79 
There is scarcely a woman who does not think herself 
a minor St. Peter, with the keys of heaven and hell at her 
girdle ; and the more conscientious she is, the narrower 
the door she unlocks, and the smaller the number of those 
that are allowed to enter. — E, Lynn Lynton. 
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iSo 
There is strength deep-bedded in our hearts, of which 
we reck but little, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent before her 
gems are found ? — Mrs. Hcmans, 

i8i 
There are moments of mingled sorrow and tenderness, 
which hallow the caresses of affection. — Washington Ir- 
ving, 

182 
In love, one who ceases to be rich begins to be poor. 
— Chamfort. 

183 
Gentleness, cheerfulness, and urbanity are the Three 

Graces of manners. — Marguerite de Valois. 

184 
Among all animals, from man to the dog, the heart of a 
mother is always a sublime thing. — Dumas plre. 

18s 
The only reason why women ever assume what is more 
appropriate to men is because they prevent them from 
finding out what is fit for themselves. Were they free, 
were they wise, fully to develop the strength and beauty 
of women, they would never wish to be men, or men- 
like. The well-instructed moon flies not from her orbit 
to seize on the glories of her partner. — Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. 

186 
A woman who writes commits two sins : she increases 
the number of books, and decreases the number of wom- 
en. — Alphonse Karr. 

187 
If the deepest and best affections which God has given 
us somethnes brood over the heart like doves of peace, 
they sometimes suck out our lives like vampires. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 
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18S 

An appearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, is al- 
most essential to beauty. — Burke. 
189 

Female friendships are of rapid growth. — Beacons- 
190 

A mother's first ministration for her infant is to en- 
ter, as it were, the valley of the shadow of death, and win 
its life at the peril of her own ! How different must an 
affection thus founded be from all others! — Mrs. Sig- 
ountey. 

191 

It is curious to see how a self-willed, haughty girl, who 
sets her father and mother and all at defiance, and cannot 
be managed by anybody, at once finds her master in a 
baby. Her sister's child will strike the rack and set all 
her affections flowing. — Charles Buxton. 
19s 

The nest may be constructed, so far as the sticks go, 
by the male bird, but only the hen can line it with moss 
and down. The more womanly a woman is, the more she 
is sure to throw her personality over her home, and trans- 
form it from a mere eating and sleeping place, or an up- 
holster's show-room, into a sort of outennost garment of 
her soul. — Frances Power Cobbe. 
193 

The innocence that feels no risk and is taught no cau- 
tion is more vulnerable than guilt, and oftener assailed. 
— N.P. Willis. 

194 

Man and woman were made for and not like one an- 
other. One only " right " we have to assert in common 
with mankind, — and that is as much in our hands as 
theirs, — the right of having something to do. — Miss Mu- 
lodt. 
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Of all earthly music, that which reaches the farthest 
into heaven is the beating of a loving heart. — Beecher. 

196 
N^A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable. — 
Shakespeare. 

197 
An infant, — a sweet, new blossom of humanit}', fresh 

fallen from God's own home to flower on earth. — Geraid 

Massey. 

198 
A true history of the world is also a record of the 
wrongs of woman. Her happiness, her sorrows, and her 
misfortunes are not estimated as they should be. She 
deserves heaven as a compensation for her bad treatment 
on earth. — Dr, y. V, C, Smith. 

199 
We are apt to be kinder to the brutes that love us than 

to the women that love us. Is it because the brutes are 
dumb ? — George Eliot, 

200 
Beauty is like an almanac ; if it lasts a year it is well. 
— Rev, 7\ Adams, 

201 
The rose is fair, but fairer it we deem for that sweet 
odor which doth in it live. — Shakespeare, 

202 
But common clay taken from the common earth, mould- 
ed by God, and tempered by the tears of angels, to the 
perfect form of woman. — Tennyson, 

203 
No mother can wash or suckle her baby without having 
a " set " towards washing and suckling impressed upon 
the molecules of her brain ; and this set, according to the 
laws of hereditary transmission, is passed on to her daugh- 
ter. — Tyndall. 
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204 
The fragrant infancy of opening flowers flowed to my 
senses in liiat meeting kiss. — Southern, 

205 
Nothing makes love sweeter and tenderer than a little 
previous scolding and freezing, just as the grape-clusters 
acquire by a frost before vintage thinner skins and better 
flavor. — Richter, 

206 
Perhaps there is nothing more lovely than the love of 
two beautiful women, who are not jealous of each other's 
charms. — Beaconsfield. 

207 
A woman tinctured with affectation sooner displays what 
she really is than what she assumes to be. — Stanislaus. 

20S 
The accepted and betrothed lover has lost the wildest 
charms of his maiden in her acceptance of him. She 
was heaven while he pursued her as a star ; she cannot be 
heaven if she stoops to such a one as he. — Emerson. 

209 
There is in the heart of woman such a deep well of 
love that no age can freeze it. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

210 
The weaknesses of women have been given them to 
call forth the virtues of men. — Mme, Necker. 

211 
I have marked a thousand blushing apparitions to start 
into her face ; a thousand innocent shames, in angel 
whiteness, bear away those blushes. — Shakespeare. 

212 
Women like brave men exceedingly, but audacious men 
still more. — Lemesles, 

213 
In her first passion, woman loves her lover ; in all the 
others, all she loves is love. — Byron. 
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214 
Prudery is the hypocrisy of modesty. — Massias. 

215 
Love is a flame which burns in heaven, and whose soft 
reflections radiate to us. Two worlds are opened, two 
lives given to it. It is by love that we double our being ; 
it is by love that we approach God. — Aimi-Martin. 

216 
If woman lost us Eden, such as she alone restore it. — 
Whittier. 

217 
The life of woman can never be seen in its outward 
form, much less in its inner. But the best preparation 
for both is the careful preparation of womanhood, — her 
natural inheritance. The word is undefinable. It is seen 
in the weakness that needs to lean upon, to trust, to con- 
fide, to reverence, and to serve, as much as it is seen in 
the strength that enables her to endure, to protect, to de- 
fend, and support. — Samuel Smiles. 

218 
There is often seen this anomaly in women, especially 
in those of childish natures, — that they possess at once 
gfreat promptness and unskillfulness in falsehood. — 
Alphonse Daudct, 

219 

Though we were certainly not sent into the world solely 
to supplement men's lives, and to have no original ob- 
jects of our own, still we cannot do without their liking ; 
and it is only right that we should set our watches by 
their time. They are clearer headed than we ; less preju- 
diced, if less conscientious ; more generous when gener- 
ous, and more tender when tender. — E, Lynn Lynton. 

220 

Woman, by nature enthusiastic of the good and the 
beautiful, hallows all that she surrounds with her love. — 
Alfred Mercier. 
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221 
I am not accustomed to the use of language of eulogy ; 
I have never studied the art of paying compliments to 
women ; but I must say that if all that has been said 
by orators and poets, since the creation of the world, in 
praise of women, were applied to the women of America, 
it would not do them justice for their conduct during this 
war. — Abraham Lincoln, 

222 
Honest men love women ; those who deceive them 
adore them. — Beaumarchais. 

223 
They say women and music should never be dated. — 
Goldsmith, 

224 
The bearing and training of a child is woman's wis- 
dom. — Tennyson, 

225 
Do not shorten the beautiful veil of mist covering 
childhood's futurity by too hastily drawing away ; but 
permit that joy to be of early commencement and of long 
duration, which lights up life so beautifully. The longer 
the morning dew remains hanging in the blossoms of 
flowers, the more beautiful the day. — Richter, 

226 
A woman's hopes are woven of sunbeams ; a shadow 
annihilates them. — George Eliot, 

227 
Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked how 
painful is that period of a woman's life when she is pass- 
ing out of her bloom, and thinking about giving up her 
position as a beauty ? What sad injustice and stratagems 
she has to perpetrate during the struggle ! — Tliackeray, 

228 
There is something still worse to be dreaded than a 
Jesuit, and that is a Jesuitess. — Eugene Sue. 



y 
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229 
Blushes, — luminous escapes of thought. — Moore. 

230 
Beauty in a modest woman is like fire at a distance, 
or like a sharp sword ; neither doth the one burn nor 
the other wound those that come not too near them. — 
Cervantes. 

231 
Few have borne unconsciously the spell of loveliness, 
— Whittier. 

232 
Large, musing eyes, neither joyous nor sorry. — Mrs. 
Browning. 

233 
What saves the virtue of many a woman is that pro- 
tecting god, the impossible. — Balzac, 

234 
Next to God we are indebted to woman, first for life it- 
self, and then for making it worth living. — Bovee, 

If you describe a right woman in a laudable sense, 
she should have gentle softness, tender fear, and all those 
parts of life which distinguish her from the other sex ; 
with some subordination to it, but such an inferiority that 
makes her still more lovely. — Steele. 

236 

The most effective coquetry is innocence. — Lamartine. 

237 

Science seldom renders men amiable ; women, never. 
— Beaucliene. 

238 
The virtue which has never been attacked by tempta- 
tion is deserving of no monument. — Mile, de Scuderi. 

239 
Women of the world know that, however great firmness 

may be, persistency is greater. — Ninon de Lenclos. 



\ 
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240 
A cruel heart in man or woman never lacks the motive, 
but only the opportunity. — Mme, RkcamUr. 

241 
The man who suffers himself to be deceived and car- 
ried away by his own weakness may be a very amiable 
persons in other respects, but cannot be called a good 
man ; such beings should not find favor in the eyes of a 
woman, for a truly beautiful and feminine nature should 
be attracted only by what is highest and noblest in the 
character of man. — Humboldt. 

242 
Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set. — Bacon* 

243 
I have found very fashionable girls capable of large 

sacrifices for love, or kindred, or obedience to some di- 
vine voice. This proves that they have only to be taught 
that there is something better than being very fashion- 
able, to take it thankfully. — Mrs, L, G, Calhoun. 

244 
Woman, so often deficient in physical, oftenest excels 
man in moral, courage. — Victor Hugo. 

24S 

In ancient Boeotia brides were carried home in vehicles 
whose wheels were burned at the door, in token that they 
would never again be needed. In ancient Rome, it was 
a queen's epitaph, " She stayed at home, and spun."— 
Higginson, 

246 
Alas, how love can trifle with itself ! — Shakespeare. 

247 
It is a mistake to consider marriage merely a scheme 
of happiness. It is also a bond of ser\'ice. It is the 
most ancieiTt form of that social ministration which God 
has ordained for all human beings, and which is symbol- 
ized by all the relations of nature. — Chapin. 
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24S 
We understand death for the first time when he puts 
his hand upon one we love. — Mme, de Staei, 

249 
O woman, in ordinary cases so mere a mortal, how, 
in the great and rare events of life, dost thou swell into 
the angel ! — Bulwer-Lytton, 

250 
Women see without looking ; their husbands often look 
without seeing. — Louis Dcsnoyers. 

251 
Love is undoubtedly to the emotional world what sun- 
shine is to the natural world, — its vitalizing influence. 
But it is to be guided, controlled, directed to the proper 
objects, and may be cultivated in the right direction. — 
Mrs, y. C, Croly, 

252 
Juliet was a fool to kill herself, for in three months 
she 'd have married again, and been glad to be quit of 
Romeo. — Charles Buxton, 

253 
There are woman so hard to please that it would seem 

as if nothing less than an angel would suit them, and 
hence it comes that they often encounter devils. — Mar- 
guerite de Valois, 

254 
Woman's power is over the affections. A beautiful 

dominion is hers, but she risks its forfeiture when she 

seeks to extend it. — Bovke, 

255 
Charms which, like flowers, lie on the surface and al- 
ways glitter easily produce vanit}' ; hence woinen, wits, 
players, soldiers, are vain, owing to their presence, figure, 
and dress. On the contrar}', other excellences, which lie 
down like gold and are discovered with difficulty, leave 
their possessors modest and proud. — Richter. 
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256 
Her tears her only eloquence. — Rogers, 

257 
We mortals, men and women, devour many a disap- 
pointment between breakfast and dinner time ; keep back 
the tears and look a little pale about the lips, and in an- 
swer to inquiries say, " Oh, nothing ! " Pride helps us ; 
and pride is not a bad thing when it only urges us to 
hide our own hurts, — not to hurt others. — George Eliot. 

258 
Men marry to make an end ; women to make a begin- 
ning. — A, Dupiiy. 

259 
Time's chariot-wheels make their carriage road in the 
fairest face. — Rochefoucauld, 

260 
A lovely countenance is the fairest of all sights, and 
the sweetest harmony is the sound of the voice of her 
whom we love. — Bruy}re, 

261 
Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed their 
vanity, and their love to feed their pride. — Colton. 

262 
A woman loses in love what she may gain in rank who 
tops her husband's place. — Beaconsfield, 

263 
The woman that deliberates is lost. — Addison. 

264 
Love will not brook any division of its empire in the 
heart of the beloved. — Dumas fits, 

26s 
To love one that is great is almost to be great one's 
self. — Mme, Necker. 

266 
Were she perfect one would admire her more, but love 
her less. — Grattan. 
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267 
Most arts require long study and application ; but the 
most useful art of all, that of pleasing, requires only the 
desire. — ChestcrficLL 

26S 

As beauty of body, with an agreeable carriage, pleases 
the eye, and that pleasure consists in that we observe all 
the parts with a certain elegance are proportioned to each 
other, so does decency of behavior which appears in our 
lives obtain the approbation of all with whom we con- 
verse, from the order, consistency, and moderation of our 
words and actions. — Steele, 

269 

Women commiserate the brave, and men the beautiful. 
— Landor, 

" Beauty is only skin deep," — a text out of the devil's 
Bible. No Baal or Astarte is the maker of beauty, but 
the same who made the seven stars and Orion, and his 
works are past finding out. If only the woman herself 
and her worshipers knew how deep it is ! But the wom- 
an's share in her own beauty may be infinitely less than 
skin deep; and there is but one greater fool than the 
man that worships that beauty, — the woman who prides 
herself upon it, as if she were the fashioner and not the 
thing fashioned. — George Macdonald, 

271 

To love her [Lady Elizabeth Hastings] was a liberal 
education. — Steele. 

272 
Nature, when she amused herself by giving stiff man- 
ners to old maids, put virtue in a very bad light. A 
woman must have been a mother to preserve, under the 
chilling influences of time, that grace of manner and 
sweetness of temper which prompts us to say, "One 
sees that love has dwelt there." — Lemontey, 
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273 
Remember Talleyrand's advice : " If you are in doubt 

whether to write a letter or not, don't I " The advice 
applies to many doubts in life besides that of letter-writ- 
ing. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

274 
One must have constant charge of children and youth 

if he hopes to mould their minds and manners into the 

image of beauty and loveliness ; and mothers have this 

happiness beyond all others. To preserve their inno- 

cency of heart and fancy inviolate, to quicken the sense 

of right, steadfastness to conscience, this is the happy 

office of mothers. — Alcott, 

275 
The only medicine that does women more good than 

harm is dress. — Richter, 

276 
In the indications of female poverty there can be no 
disguise. No woman dresses below herself from caprice. 
— Lamb. 

277 
Can man or woman choose duties? No more than 

they can choose their birthplace, or their father and 

mother. — George Eliot. 

278 

Surely you will not calculate any essential difference 

from appearances ; for the light laughter that bubbles on 

the lip often mantles over brackish depths of madness, 

and the serious look may be the sober veil that covers a 

divine peace. You know that the bosom can ache beneath 

diamond brooches ; and how many blithe hearts dance 

under coarse wool 1 — Chapin. 

279 
A woman may be ugly, ill-shaped, wicked, ignorant, 

silly, and stupid, but hardly ever ridiculous. — Louis Des- 

noyers. 

3 
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Honor to women ! They twine and weave the roses of 
heaven into the life of man ; it is they that unite us in 
the fascinating bonds of love ; and, concealed in the 
modest veil of the graces, they cherish carefully the ex- 
ternal fire of delicate feeling with holy hands. — Schiller. 

281 

I have heard that love is the loadstone of love. How 
true it is 1 — Nhion de Lenclos, 

282 

A woman should not paint sentiment until she has 
ceased to inspire it. — Lady Blessington, 

283 
Some sorrows which we are called upon to encounter 

are productive of more piquancy than grief. — Mme, J^i- 

camier, 

284 

Weeds are omnipresent ; errors are to be found in the 

heart of the most lovable. — George Sand, 

285 

A woman's fitness comes by fits. — Shakespeare, 

286 

To have invented that character [Fielding's Amelia] is 

not only a triumph of art, but it is a good action. — 

Thackeray, 

287 
He that hath wife and children hath given hostage to 
fortune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief. Certainly wife and children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity. — Bacon, 

288 
O woman 1 thou wert fashioned to beguile ; so have 
all sages said, all poets sung. — ^ean Ingelow. 

289 
A woman submits to the yoke of opinion, but a man 
rebels. — De Finod. 
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290 
I have a great admiration for power, a great terror of 
weakness, — especially in my own sex, — yet feel that 
my love is for those who overcome the mental and moral 
suffering and temptation, through excess of tenderness 
rather than through excess of strength. — Mrs, Jameson, 

291 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. — Tennyson. 

292 

Her person is such [Wordsworth's sister] that if you 
expected to see a pretty woman, you might think her 
rather ordinary ; but if you expected to find an ordi- 
nary woman, you would think her pretty, — so simple 
are her manners, so ardent, so impressive, and in every 
motion her most innocent soul beams out so brightly. — 
Coleridge, 

293 
Ladies whose bright eyes rain influence. — Milton, 

294 
The fact that men have been so much more highly 
educated in literature and science than women causes 
the unjust discrimination in giving men the most honora- 
ble and remunerative positions even in female schools. 
— Catfierine E, Beecher, 

295 
I chose my wife, as she did her wedding gown, for 
qualities that would wear well. — Goldsmith, 

296 
The motto of chivalry is also the motto of wisdom : to 
serve all and to love but one. — Balzac, 

297 
Whatever may be the original equality of the sexes in 
intellect and capacity, it is evident that it was intended 
by God that they should move in different spheres, and 
of course that their powers should be developed in dif- 
ferent directions. — Rev. G. W. Bumap. 
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298 
The wisest woman you talk with is ignorant of some- 
thing that you know, but an elegant woman never forgets 
her elegance. — Holmes, 

299 
Marriage has in it less of beauty, but more of safety, 
than the single life ; it hath not more ease, but less dan- 
ger ; it is more merry and more sad ; it is fuller of sor- 
rows and fuller of joys ; it lies under more burdens, but 
is supported by all the strengths of love and charity, and 
those burdens are delightful. Marriage Is the mother of 
the world, and preserves kingdoms, and fills cities and 
churches, and heaven itself. — yeremy Taylor. 

300 
Love is like the measles, — all the worse when it comes 
late in life, — Douglas yerrold. 

301 
She is not made to be the admiration of everybody, but 
the happiness of one. — Burke, 

302 
Women are never stronger than when they arm them- 
selves with their weakness. — Mme, du Deffand. 

303 
The violence of love is as much to be dreaded as that 

of hate. When it is durable, it is serene and equable. 

Even its famous pains begin only with the ebb of love, 

for few are indeed lovers, though all would fain be. — 

Thoreau, 

304 
Please the eye and ear, and you will win the heart — 
Chesterfield, 

30s 
Woman is at best a contradiction still. — Pope. 

306 

Love is the only passion which we can carry with us 

beyond the grave. — Jlf/yi& Necher. 
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307 
It is to be considered that this passion [love], though 

it begin with the young, yet forsakes not the old, or rather 

suffers no one who is truly its servant to grow old, but 

makes the aged participators of it not less than the 

tender maiden, though in a different and nobler sort. — 

Emerson. 

308 
A light wife doth make a heavy husband. — Shake- 
speare, 

309 
Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion. The spirit of 

fashion is not the beautiful, but the willful j not the grace- 
ful, but the fantastic ; not the superior in the abstract, 
but the superior in the worst of all concretes, — the vul- 
gar. — Leigh Hunt. 

310 
To describe women, the pen should be dipped in the 

humid colors of the rainbow, and the paper dried with the 

dust gathered from the wings of a butterfly. — Diderot, 

3" 
Honor women I They strew celestial roses on the 

pathway of our terrestrial life. — Boiste, 

312 

They say Fortune is a woman, and capricious. But 

sometimes she is a good woman, and gives to those who 

merit. — George Eliot, 

3»3 
Women cherish fashion because it rejuvenates them, or 

at least renews them. — Mme, de Puisieux, 

3H 
Every man, like Narcissus, becomes enamored of the 

reflection of himself, only choosing a substance instead of 

a shadow. His love for any particular woman is self-love 

at second hand, vanity reflected, compound egotism, -^ 

Horace Smith. 
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315 
School is no place of education for any children what- 
ever till their minds are well put in action. This is the 
work which has to be done at home, and which may be 
done in all homes where the mother is a sensible woman. 
This done, a good school is a source of inestimable ad- 
vantage for cultivating the intellect, and aiding the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. — Harriet Martineau. 

3'6 
Beautie's tears are lovelier than her smile. — Campbell. 

317 
The maid that loves goes out to sea upon a shattered 

plank, and puts her trust in miracles for safety, — Young. 

3»8 
It should be remarked that, as the principle of liberty 

is better understood and more nobly interpreted, a 

broader protest is made in behalf of woman. As men 

become aware that few men have had a fair chance, they 

arc inclined to say that no women have had a fair chance. 

^-Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 

319 
It will not hurt woman to be criticised. She has too 

long been assured of her angelhood, and denied her wom- 
anhood. It will not help her very greatly to be criticised 
as if she were being tomahawked. If they who come to 
scoff would but remain to teach 1 — Mrs, Z. G. Calhoun. 

320 
A woman's noblest station is retreat, — Lord Lytteltan. 

321 
Women, whose province it seems to be to bear and for- 
bear, are quite as capable of endurance as men. In the 
blood-stained stories of war there is none, perhaps, that 
more enlists our hearts than that of the woman who put 
on male attire to follow her lover to the fight, stood by 
his side when he fell, and then braved death rather than 
be parted from his dead body. — Samuel Smiles. 
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322 
It is not easy to be a widow ; one must resume all the 
modesty of girlhood, without being allowed to even feign 
its ignorance. — Mnu, de Girardin. 

323 
A woman's head is always influenced by her heart, but 

a man's heart is always influenced by his head. — Lady 

Bkssington. 

324 
She that is loved is safe. — yeremy Taylor. 

325 
Greatness seems in her [Madame de Maintenon] to 

take its noblest form, that of simplicity. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

326 
There are no greater prudes than those women who 
have some secret to hide. — George Sand. 

327 
Where is there any author in the world teaches us 

beauty as a woman's eye ? — Shakespeare. 

328 
The truth of lovers is like to the Arabian Phoenix : 
every one says that there is such a bird, but where no one 
can tell. If thou knowest where it dies and rises again 
from its ashes, point out to me the spot, and I promise to 
preserve a steadfast love to thee. — Mctastasio. 

329 
Love is never lasting which flames before it bums. — 

Feltham. 

330 
The hair is the finest ornament women have. Of old, 

virgins used to wear it loose except when they were in 

mourning. — Luther. 

331 
For a woman to be at once a coquette and a bigot is 

more than the humblest of husbands can bear ; she 

should mercifully choose between the two. — Bruyhe. 
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33* 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 

exquisite music, — LoiigfMavi. 

333 

If one says she cannot \isit her mother because she is 

married, and, like the person in the parable, cannot come, 

all love is attained by the word. How really valuable to 

her husband can be a love so pinched ? Sentiment is 

never a cistern (hat can be measured, but a stream or 

spring which it might puzzle any surveyor to gauge. — 

Barlol. 

334 
A babe is a mother's anchor. — i?«fA.fr. 

335 
Welcome lo the parents the puny struggler, strong in 
his weakness: his Utile arms more irresistible than the 
soldier's ; his lips touched with persuasion, which Chatham 
and Pericles in manhood had not. — Emerson. 
336 
Love is merely a madness, and I tell you deseires as 
well a dark house and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reason why they arc not so punished and cured is that 
the lunacy is so ordinary that the whippers are in love 
toa — Shakespeare. 

337 
Love is an affair of credulity, — Ovid. 

333 
Charily and fine-Iadyism do not go together ; for true 
charity, like true ladyhood, is strength, and fine-ladyism 
is the very dregs of weakness. The woman whose soul 
is strong and pure can afford to be pitiful to the tainted ; 
but the woman who only affects purity, and who is weak 
in her faith, cannot. — E. Lynn Lynlon. 
339 
The foundation of domestic happiness is faith in the 
virtue of woman. — Landor. 
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340 
Beauty is worse than wine : it intoxicates both the 
holder and the beholder, — Zimmerman. 

341 
In the forming of female friendships, beauty seldom 

recommends one woman to another. — Fielding, 

34« 
Women are the priestesses of predestination.— ^^o- 

consfidd, 

343 
Innocence is ignorance. — Mme. de Girardin* 

344 
The popular notion of the durability of first love is a 

great error. Scarcely a man or woman who has attained 
the mature age of twenty-five but can count their attach- 
ments by the half dozen, and perhaps by the score. — 
Mrs. y. C. Croly. 

345 
The very beautiful rarely love at all. Those precious 

images are placed above the reach of the passions. -^ 

Lander. 

346 
A beautiful woman is the hell of the soul, the purgatory 

of the purse, and the paradise of the eyes, — Fontenelle. 

347 
Give me the eloquent cheek where blushes bum and 

die. — Afrs. Osgood. 

348 
When it shall please God to bring thee to man's estate, 

use great providence and circumspection in choosing thy 

wife. For from thence will sprinj]: all thy future good or 

evil ; and it is an action of life, like unto a stratagem of 

war, wherein a man can err but once. — Sir P. Sidney. 

349 
The common foible of women who have been handsome 

is to forget that they are no longer so. -^Rochefoucauld. 
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350 
Occupation is the best safeguard for women under all 

circumstances, — mental or physical, or both. Cupid ex- 
tinguishes his torch in the atmosphere of industry. — 
Afme. de Scvignk. 

351 
As the husband is, the wife is, if mated with a clown. 

— Tennyson. 

352 
Men should keep their eyes wide open before marriage^ 

and half shut afterwards. — Mile, ScudM, 

353 
They are as Heaven made them, handsome enough if 

they be good enough; for handsome is that handsome 

does. — Goldsmith. 

354 
It was a beautiful sentiment of one whom her lord pro- 
posed to put away. " Give me then back," she said, " that 
which I brought to you." " Yes," he replied, " your for- 
tune shall retuni to you." " I thought not of fortune," 
said the lady. " Give me back the real wealth : give 
me back my beauty and my youth ; give me back the 
virginity of soul ; give me back the cheerful mind, and 
the heart that had never been disappointed." — Samuel 
Smiles. 

355 
The most beautiful object in the world, it will be al- 
lowed, is a beautiful woman. — Macaulay. 

356 
The bashful virgin's sidelong look of love. — Goldsmith. 

357 
A house is no home unless it contains food and fire for 

the mind as well as for the body. For human beings are 

not so constituted that they can live without expansion. 

If they do not get it in one way, they must m another, or 

perish. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 



\ 
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358 
The hearts of pretty women are like bonbons, wrapped 

up in enigmas. — y. Petit Senn. 

359 
Beauty attracts us men, but if, like an armed magnet, 

it is pointed with gold or silver beside, it attracts with 

tenfold power. — Richter. 

360 

To reveal its complacence by gifts is one of the native 
dialects of love. — Mrs. Sigpumey, 

361 

Mothers, when your children are irritable, do not 
make them more so by scolding and fault-finding, but 
correct their irritability by good nature and mirthfulness. 
Irritability comes from errors in food, bad air, too little 
sleep, a necessity for change of scene and surroundings ; 
from confinement in close rooms, and lack of sunshine. 
— Herbert Spencer. 

362 

The purer the golden vessel the more readily is it bent ; 
the higher worth of woman is sooner lost than that of 
man. — Richter. 

363 
Love is wholly in him who loves ; the beloved is only a 

pretext. — Alphonse Karr. 

364 
The coarsest father gains a new impulse to labor from 

the moment of his baby's birth ; he scarcely sees it when 

awake, and yet it is with him all the time. Every stroke 

he strikes is for his child. New social aims, new moral 

motives, come vaguely up to him. — Higginson, 

365 
How goodness heightens beauty. — Hannah More. 

366 

If the nose of Cleopatra had been a little shorter, it 

would have changed the history of the world. — Pascal. 
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367 
In families well ordered there is alwa3rs one firm, sweet 

temper, which controls without seeming to dictate. The 

Greeks represented Persuasion as crowned. — Bulwer* 

Lytton. 

368 
The prevailing manners of an age depend more than 
we are aware of, or are willing to allow, on the conduct 
of the women ; this is one of the principal things on 
which the great machinery of human society turns. 
Those who allow the influence which female graces have 
in contributing to polish the manners of men would do 
well to reflect how great an influence females must also 
have on their conduct. — Blair. 

369 
Loving goes by haps ; some Cupid kills with arrows, 

some with traps. — Shakespeare. 

370 
A woman often thinks she is regretting the lover when 

she is only regretting the love. — Mme, (TArconville, 

371 
Beauty draws us with a single hair. — Pope, 

372 
Beauty can afford to laugh at distinctions ; it is itself 

the greatest distinction. — Bovie, 

373 
In Goethe's drama, Iphigenia defends her chastity, as- 
cribing her flrmness to the gods. No god hath said this ; 
thine own heart hath spoken, answered Thoas, the king. 
They only speak to us through our heart, she replies. 
Have not I the right to hear them too ? he rejoins. Thy 
storm of passion drowns the gentle whisper, adds the 
maiden, and closes all debate. — BartoL 

374 
The height of power in women, so far as manners are 

concerned, rests in tranquillity. — Mme. de Maintawn. 
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37S 
Love, when founded in the heart, will show itself in a 

thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness ; but every 
cool, deliberate exhibition of the passion only argues lit- 
tle understanding or great insincerity. — Goldsmith. 

376 
Gentleness and kindness ennoble the most simple ac- 
tions of women. — Hosea Ballon. 

377 
Women detest a jealous man whom they do not love, 

but it angers them when a man they do love is not jeal- 
ous. — Mile, dc Scuderi. 

You would think, if our lips were made of horn and 
stuck out a foot or two from our faces, kisses at any rate 
would be done for. Not so. No creatures kiss each 
other so much as birds. — Charles Buxton. 

379 
Eden revives in the first kiss of love. — Byron. 

380 
All woman has to do in this world is contained within 
the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother. 
— Steele. 

381 
There 's none so homely but loves a looking-glass. — 

South. 

382 
A youth's love is the more passionate ; virgin love is 
the more idolatrous. — Hare. 

383 
Even virtue is more fair when it appears in a beautiful 

person. — Virgil. 

384 
A man defines his standing at the court of chastity by 

his views of women. He cannot be any man's friend, 

nor his own, if not hers. — Alcott. 



46 
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38s 



The blush of deep emotion lingered on a countenance 
which, though extremely young, was impressed with a 
character of almost divine majesty ; while her dark eyes 
and long dark lashes, contrasting with the brightness of 
her complexion and the luxuriance of her radiant locks, 
combined to produce a beauty as rare as it b choice. — 
Bcaconsfield. 

386 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear. — Shake- 
speare. 

387 
Children are very nice observers, and they will often 

perceive your slightest defects. In general, those who 

govern children forgive nothing in them, but everything 

in themselves. — Fenelon, 

388 
Sweet silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. — Sir W. 
Davcnant. 

389 
The dower of great beauty has always been misfortune, 

since happiness and beauty do not agree together. — Col- 

deron, . -^ 

390 
Men, being the stronger, are larger in all things, even 

in their love. When they love, they love better than we 

love, but less absorbingly. We give the whole of our 

lives to love ; they keep one portion of theirs for work, 

and another for ambition. Still, the half measure of a 

gallon is more than the full measure of a pint; and, 

weight for weight, the man's love is greater than the 

woman's. — E. Lynn Lynton. 

391 
The divine right of beauty is the only divine right a 

man can acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only ty- 
rant he is not authorized to resist. — Junius. 
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392 
Beauty is a dangerous property, tending to corrupt the 
mind of the wife, though it soon loses its influence over 
the husband. A figure agreeable and engaging, which 
inspires affection, without the ebriety of love, is a much 
safer choice. — Henry Home. 

393 
Man is the circled oak ; woman the ivy. — Aaron Hill, 

394 
To love early and marry late is to hear a lark sing- 
ing at dawn, and at night to eat it roasted for supper. — 
Richter. 

395 
Silence and chaste reserve is woman's genuine praise, 

and to remain quiet within the house. — Euripides, 

396 
The society of women is the element of good manners. 

— Goethe, 

397 
A woman who throws herself at a man*s head will soon 

find her place at his feet, — Louis Dcsnoyers, 

398 
A good wife is none of our dainty dames, who love to 

appear in a variety of suits every day new ; as if a good 

gown, like a stratagem in war, were to be used but once. 

But our good wife sets up a sail according to the keel of 

her husband's estate ; and if of high parentage, she doth 

not so remember what she was by birth that she forgets 

what she is by match. — Fuller, 

399 
The training of children is an occupation where we 

must know how to lose time in order to gain it. — Rous- 
seau, 

400 
Coquetry is the art of successful deception. — Mme. 
Louise Colet. 
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401 
Woman has a smile for every joy, a tear for every sor- 
row, a consolation for every grief, an excuse for every 
fault, a prayer for every misfortune, and encouragement 
for every hope. — SatnteFoix, 

402 
Cupid makes it his sport to pull the warrior's plumes. 
— Sir F. Sidney, 

403 
The heart of a young woman in love is a golden sanc- 
tuary which often enshrines an idol of clay. — Fauiin 
Limayrac, 

404 
Nothing makes a woman more esteemed by the op- 
posite sex than chastity: whether it be that we always 
prize those most who are hardest to come at, or that 
nothing besides chastity, with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives the man a property in 
the person he loves, and consequently endears her to him 
above all things. — Addison, 

405 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth. — Shake^ 
spcare, 

406 
Between a woman's "yes" and "no," I would not 
venture to stick a pin. — Cervantes, 

407 
Now and then one sees a face which has kept its smile 
pure and undefiled. It is a woman's face usually ; often a 
face which has trace of great sorrow all over it, till the 
smile breaks. Such a smile transfigures ; such a smile, 
if the artful but knew it, is the greatest weapon a face 
can have, — Helen Hunt, 

408 
Marriages are best of dissimilar materials. — Theodore 
Farker. 
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409 
From my experience, not one in twenty marries the first 

love; we build statues of snow, and weep to see them 

melt. — Walter Scott. 

410 

The nice, calm, cold thought, which in women shapes 

itself so rapidly that they hardly know it as thought, 

should always travel to the lips via the heart. It does so 

in those women whom all love and admire. — Holmes, 

411 
To be man's tender mate was woman bom, and in 
obeying nature she best serves the purpose of Heaven. — 
Schiller, 

412 
Woman once made equal to man becomes his superior. 

— Socrates. 

413 
All the reasonings of men are not worth one sentiment 

of women. — Voltaire, 

414 

Women have in their natures something akin to owls 

and fire-flies. While men grow stupid and sleepy towards 

evening, they become brighter and more open-eyed, and 

show a propensity to flit and sparkle under the light of 

chandeliers. — Abba Goold Woolson, 

415 
There is an English song beginning, " Love Knocks at 

the Door.'' He knocks less often than he finds it open 1 

— Mme, Swetchine, 

416 
T is better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. — Tennyson, 

417 
It is to teach us early in life how to think, and to ex- 
cite our infantile imagination, that prudent Nature has 
given woman such loquacity. — Bruyire. 

4 
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418 
Life is a sleep, love is a dream ; and you have lived if 
you have loved. — Alfred de Mussct, 

419 
He comes too near who comes to be denied! — Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 

420 
As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
which only lasts while the warmth continues ; but virtue, 
wisdom, goodness, and real worth, like the loadstone, 
never lose their power. These are the true graces, which, 
as Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand in hand, be- 
cause it is by their influence that human hearts are so 
firmly united to each other. — Burton. 

421 
Four sweet lips, two pure souls, and one undying affec- 
tion, — these are love's pretty ingredients for a kiss. — 
Bovie. 

422 
Neither birth nor sex forms a limit to genius. — Char- 
lotte Bronte, 

423 
Those who have lost an infant are never, as it were, 

without an infant child. Their other children grow up 
to manhood and womanhood, and suffer all the changes 
of mortality ; but this one alone is rendered an immortal 
child : for death has arrested it with his kindly harshness, 
and blessed it into an eternal image of youth and inno- 
cence. — Leigh Hunt. 

424 
Women are generous, but not precise, in money mat- 
ters. — Beaconsfield. 

425 
The heart of a woman is never so full of affection that 

there does not remain a little comer for flattery and love. 

— Marrvaux. 
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426 
Where love has once attained influence, any seasoning, 
I believe, will please. — Flautus, 

427 
Some virtuous women are too liberal in their insults to 
a frail sister ; but virtue can support itself without bor- 
rowing any assistance from the vices of other women. — 
Fielding, 

428 
The standard of manhood really derives from that of 
womanhood, and not vice versa, as many imagine. How- 
ever we may receive from tradition the order of their 
material creation, in that of training and education the 
woman's influence comes before that of the man, and out- 
lasts it. — yulia Ward Howe. 

429 
Love is an egotism of two. — Antoine de la Salle, 

430 
In the true mythology. Love is an immortal child, and 

Beauty leads him as a guide ; nor can we express a 

deeper sense than when we say Beauty is the pilot of the 

young soul. — Emerson, 

431 
Lips like rosebuds peeping out of snow. — Bailey, 

432 
Love has no middle term ; it either saves or destroys. 

— Victor Hugo, 

433 
Beauty is the true prerogative of woman, and so pe- 
culiarly her own that our sex, though naturally requir- 
ing another sort of feature, is never in its lustre but when 
puerile and beardless, confused and mixed with theirs. — 
Montaigne, 

434 
Her gentle spirit commits itself to yours to be directed, 

as from her lord, her governor, her king. — Shakespeare. 
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435 
" It is the first duty of every woman to be beautiful, 

and if she is not she might as well go and hang herself," 

was the remark we once heard from a facetious friend, 

who thus expressed in plain terms what has ever been 

the accepted creed, — Abba Goold Woolsan^ 

Beauty, — the fading rainbow's pride. — Hallcck, 

AVI 
Two persons who have chosen each other out of all the 
species, with a design to be each other's mutual comfort 
and entertainment, have, in that action, bound themselves 
to be good-humored, affable, discreet, forgiving, patient^ 
and joyful, with respect to each other's frailties and pcF- 
fections, to the end of their lives. — Addison, 

438 
All bow to virtue, and then walk away. — De Finodk 

439 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft 

and tender female, who has been all weakness and de- 
pendence, and alive to every trivial roughness while 
treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune, and abiding with unshrinking 
firmness the bitterest blast of adversity. — Washington 
Irving. 

440 
A woman's heart is just like a lithographer's stone, 
what is once written upon it cannot be rubbed out. — 
Thackeray, 

441 
In love, as in war, a fortress that parleys is half taken. 

— Marguerite de Valois, 

442 
A man's reception depends upon his coat ; his dismis- 
sal depends upon the wit he exhibits. — Biranger. 
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443 

The best part of woman's love is worship \ but ft is 
hard to her to be sent away with her precious spikenard 
rejected, and her long tresses, too, that were let fail ready 
to soothe the wearied feet. — George Eliot. 

444 
There are female women, and there are male women. — 

Charles Buxton. 

445 
It is wise, I suppose, that we should attach ourselves 

to things which are transient; elseit seems to be a peril- 
ous trust when a man ties his hopes to so frail a thing as 
woman. They are so gentle, so affectionate, so true in 
sorrow, so untired and untiring ; but the leaf withers not 
sooner, the tropic lights fade not more abruptly into dark- 
ness. — Barry Cornwall. 

446 
What careth she for hearts when once possessed?-— 
Byron. 

447 
Women are ever in extremes. They are either better 

or worse than men. — Bruy}re. 

448 

Always man needs woman for his friend. He needs 

her clearer vision, her subtler insight, her softer thought, 

her winged soul, her pure and tender heart. Always 

woman needs man to be her friend. She needs the vigot 

of his purpose, the ardor of his will, his calmer judgment, 

his braver force of action, his reverence, and hb devotioiu 

^-^ Mary Clemmer. 

449 
The pearl is the image of purity, but woman is purer 

than the pearl. — Bourdon. 

450 
To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy the trua 

empire, of beauty. — Steele. 
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451 
Much is said of the coming man ; but the woman, his 

mother, must come before he can ! Without a Mary- 
there would have been no Christ. One man, but not one 
woman, in a thousand, Solomon found ; yet, when found, 
what a power in the fair figure, not to fling our sins in 
our face, but to bum and shine them away! — BartoL 

452 
Who is it can read a woman ? — Shakespeare. 

453 
If thou marry beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life 

for that which, perchance, will neither last nor please thee 

one year, — Raleigh. 

454 
Love is, I believe, an entirely personal poem. — Bal-- 

zac. 

455 
The life of a woman is a long dissimulation. Candor, 

beauty, freshness, virginity, modesty, — a woman has each 

of these but once. When lost, she must simulate them the 

rest of her life. — Retif de la Brctonne. 

456 

Expression alone can invest beauty with supreme and 

lasting command over the eye. — Fuseli. 

457 
Eyes not down-dropped nor over-bright, but fed with 

the clear-pointed flame of chastity. — Tennyson. 

458 
As I grow older, I know which are the stronger, men 
or women ; but which are the cleverer, I doubt. — Thack- 
eray. 

459 ^ 

He who is intoxicated with wine will be sober again in 

the course of the night, but he who is intoxicated by the 

cup-bearer will not recover his senses until the day of 

judgment. — Saadi. 
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460 

Dr. Johnson thought that men could not many too 
early, and had better wed late than never. He held that 
widowers did well to contract second marriages ; and, 
hearing ridicule cast on a gentleman for taking a second 
wife, when he had been very unfortunate in his first choice, 
he exclaimed, with equal heartiness and humor, " Sir, it is 
a triumph of hope over experience."— j?! C yeaffreson. 

461 

Jealousy, — thou grand counterpoise for all the trans- 
ports beauty can inspire. — Young. 

462 

There are many women who never had one intrigue ; 
but there are few who have had only one. — Rochefou- 
caidd, 

463 
The face of a woman, whatever be the force or extent 

of her mind, whatever be the importance of the object she 

pursues, is always an obstacle or a reason in the story of 

her life. — Mme. de Staei, 

464 

We never can say why we love, but only that we love. 
The heart is ready enough at feigning excuses for all that 
it does or imagines of wrong ; but ask it to give a reason 
for any of its beautiful and divine motions, and it can only 
look upward and be dumb. — LowcIL 

46s 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide. — 
Waiter Scott. 

466 
The chief thing wanting between men and women, as 
it seems to me, is friendship. Of love and poetic admi- 
ration there is an abundance, of course, and to spare. 
The world could not go on without these pretty amenities, 
but we want friendship far more than all these. — £. Lynn 
Lynton. 
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467 
The good widow's sorrow is no storm, but a still rain ; 
commonly it comes to pass that that grief is quickly emp- 
tied that streameth out at so large a vent, whilst their 
tears that but drop will hold running a long time. — 
Fuller, 

463 
Women never really command until they have given 
their promise to obey ; and they are never in more dan- 
ger of being made slaves than when the men are at their 
feet. — Farquhar, 

469 
Love mocks all sorrows but its own, and damps each 
joy he does not yield. — Lady Dacre, 

470 
To say truth, reason and love keep little company to- 
gether, nowadays. — Shakespeare, 

471 
Good Christian people, here lies for you an inestimable 

loan [a babe] ; take all heed thereof, in all carefulness 
employ it ; with high recompense, or else with heavy pen- 
alty, it will one day be required back. — Carlyle, 

Woman is a flower that breathes its perfume in the 
shade only. — Lamennais. 

473 

Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies. — 
Fope. 

474 

Something, clearly, is wrong with fashionable women. 
They accept the thinnest gilts, the poorest pinchbeck, for 
gold. They care more for a dreary, social preeminence, 
than for home and children. They find in extravagance 
of living and a vulgar costliness of dress their only ex- 
pression of a vague desire for the beauty and elegance of 
life. — Mrs. Z. G, Calhoun, 
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475 
Fie, fie I how wayward is this foolish love, that, like a 

testy babe, will scratch the nurse, and presently, all hum- 
ble, will kiss the rod ! — Shakespeare, 

476 
One expresses well only the love he does not feel. — 
Alphonse Karr, 

477, 
The birth of a child is the imprisonment of a soul. — 

Simms, 

478 
Sometimes there are living beings in nature as beau- 
tiful as in romance, reality surpassing imagination ; and 
we see breathing, brightening, and moving before our 
eyes sights dearer to our hearts than any we ever behold 
in the land of sleep. — yane Austen. 

479 
Rare is the union of beauty and virtue. — yuvenal. 

480 

Shyness hot infrequently is a cause for disagreeable 

forwardness with some women. — Mme. Necker. 

481 
One should always make it a rule to give up to them, 
and then they are sure to give up to us. — Beaeonsfield* 

4S2 
We look at the one little woman's face we love, as we 
look at the face of our mother earth, and see all sorts of 
answers to our own yearnings. — George Eliot. 

433 
They teach us to dance : oh, that they could teach us to 

blush, did it cost a guinea a glow I — Afme. Deluzy, 

484 
There are some women who, like some men, behave 
discreetly from cowardice, rather than from principle. 
They have not the courage to face public opinion. — 
RivaroL 
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485 
A man sees beauty, or that which he likes, with eyes 
entirely his own. I don't say that plain women get hus- 
bands as readily as the pretty girls, but so many hand- 
some girls are unmarried, and so many of the other sort 
wedded, that there is no possibility of establishing a rule 
or of setting up a standard. — Thackeray, 

486 
Every woman is a volume within herself if you but 
know how to read her. — Chamfort, 

487 
To endeavor to reason love out of the world would 

be to out-Quixote Cervantes, and equally offend against 
common sense ; but an endeavor to restrain this tumultu- 
ous passion, and to prove that it should not be allowed 
to dethrone superior powers, or to usurp the sceptre which 
the understanding should ever coolly wield, appears less 
wild. — Mary WoUstonecraft, 

4S8 
Take of love as a sober man partakes of wine ; do not 
get intoxicated. — Alfred de Musset, 

489 
Our character and disposition are largely contingent 
upon our good or ill health. — Lady Blessington. 

490 
It seems to me that the coming of love is like the com- 
ing of spring, — the date is not to be reckoned by the cal- 
endar. It may be slow and gradual ; it may be quick 
and sudden. But in the morning, when we wake and rec- 
ognize a change in the world without, verdure on the 
trees, blossoms on the sward, warmth in the sunshine, 
music in the air, we say spring has come. — Bulwer- 
Lytton, 

491 
Suits in love should not, like suits in law, be rocked 
from term to term. — Shirley, 
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492 
Women have more strength in their looks than we have 
in our laws, and more power by their tears than we have 
by our arguments. — Saville, 

493 
Her sunny locks hang on her temples like a golden 

fleece. — Shakespeare, 

494 
Women's thoughts are ever turned upon appearing 

amiable to the other sex : they talk and move and smile 

with a design upon us ; every feature of their faces, every 

part of their dress, is filled with snares and allurements. 

There would be no such animals as prudes or coquettes 

in the world, were there not such an animal as man. — 

Addison. 

495 
Of all the paths that lead to a woman's heart, pity is 

the straightest. — Beaumont. 

496 
Nowhere among women do we find such life, spontane- 
ity, and intellectual ardor as we see in the school-girl, who 
passes her days amid books and in happy converse with 
her equals. She abounds in faults and crudities; but 
her very extravagances are refreshing, after the tame 
platitudes which meet us in the social world. — Abba 
Goold Woolson, 

497 
The heart of a girl is like a convent, — the holier the 

cloister, the more charitable the door. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

498 
The influence of the greatest personal beauty, unless 
supported by force of character, is ever short-lived. — 
Harriet Martineau, 

499 

A woman who wants a charitable heart wants a pure 
mind. — Haiiburton. 
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$00 

Large charity doth never soil, but only whitens, soft 
white hands. — Lowell. 

SOI 

Not the mountain ice, congealed to crystals, is so frosty 
chaste as thy victorious soul, which conquers man and 
man*s proud tyrant, passion. — Dryden. 

502 

Marriage is the best state for man in general ; and 
every man is a worse man in proportion as he is unfit for 
the married state. — yohnson, 

503 
Very often in dress a woman is hampered with her 

past. She does not realize that as years pass on, the 

human body changes, — by no means always for the 

worse. Each age has its own beauty, and the wise woman 

recognizes this, and does not attempt to make of the 

present age a poor imitation of the past one. — Miss 

Oakey. 

504 
A woman without beauty knows only half of life. — 

Mme. de Montaran, 

505 

Men's vows are women's traitors. — Shakespeare, 

506 
Dante and Petrarch, by making glorious ideals of Bea- 
trice and Laura, did much to purify the sentiment of 
"minstrel love," and it began to grow into a more inno- 
cent and refined feeling of distant adoration, as is seen 
in Surrey and Sidney, while neither thought of Geraldine 
nor of Penelope Rich as possible wives, only as sources 
of poetical inspiration. — Charlotte M, Yonge. 

507 
It very seldom happens that a man is slow enough in 

assuming the character of a husband, or a woman quick 

enough in condescending to that of a wife. — Addison, 
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SoS 

Love has a way of cheating itself consciously, like a 
child who plays at solitary hide-and-seek ; it is pleased 
with assurances that it all the while disbelieves. — George 
Elbt. 

509 

Never teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd 
to teach a girl that beauty is of no value, dress of no 
use ! Beauty is of value : her whole prospects and hap- 
piness in life may often depend upon a new gown or a 
becoming bonnet ; if she has five grains of common sense 
she will find this out. The great thing is to teach her 
their proper value, and that there must be something bet- 
ter under her bonnet than a pretty face, for real happi- 
ness. — Sydney Smith, 

Love is the virtue of women. — George Sand. 

5" 
Who can avert his eyes from the engaging, half-artful, 

half-artless ways of school-girls who go into the country 
shop to buy a skein of silk or a sheet of paper, and talk 
half an hour about nothing with the broad-faced, good- 
natured shop-boy. In the village they are on a perfect 
equality, which love delights in, and without any coquetry 
the happy, affectionate nature of woman fiows out in this 
pretty gossip. — Emerson. 

512 

Idleness is the sepulchre of virtue. — Mnu, Roland. 

513 
Sighs and groans are as disenchanting as freckles, 

while good cheer is the natural ally of beauty. — Mme. de 

Lambert. 

514 
To a father waxing old nothing is dearer than a daugh- 
ter ; sons have spirits of higher pitch, but less inclined to 
sweety endearing fondness. — Euripides. 
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Nothing is more unbecoming than haste in women ; 
good manners require space and time. — Lamarttne. 

516 

Woman, last at the cross and earliest at the grave. — 
E. S. Barrett, 

Men love little and often, women much and rarely. — 
Basta. 

518 

Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, 
and cannot last ; and for the most part it makes a disso- 
lute youth, and an age a little out of countenance ; but if 
it light well, it makes virtue shine and vice blush. — 
Bacon, 

519 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks. — Shake- 
speare, 

520 
Friend, beware of fair maidens I When their tender- 
ness begins, our servitude is near. — Victor Hugo. 

521 

Love with old men is as the sun upon the snow : it daz- 
zles more than it warms them. — % Petit Senn, 

522 
In woman's eye the unanswerable tear. — Byron, 

523 
Woman, sister ! there are some things which you do 

not execute as well as your brother, man ; no, nor ever 
will. Pardon me, if I doubt whether you will ever pro- 
duce a great poet from your choirs, or a great philoso- 
pher, or a great scholar. — De Quincey, 

524 
Treat your children as God does us, who makes us 

happiest when he leaves us under innocent delusions. — 

Goethe. 
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525 
Let thy mind's sweetness have its operation upon thy 

body, clothes, and habitation. — George Herbert. 

526 
Let thy child's first lesson be obedience, and his sec- 
ond shall be what thou wilt. — Quarles, 

527 
The power of beauty will sooner transform honesty 
from what it is to a bawd than the force of honesty can 
translate beauty into its likeness ; this was sometime a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof. — Shakespeare. 

528 
That the advocates of voting [for women] are " moral 

Camillas, who clamor and disgust their sex '' and ours, is 

nothing to the purpose, unless unattractive manners are 

recognized as a disqualification for the exercise of the 

right of suffrage. — Gail Hamilton. 

529 

Love dies by satiety, and forgetfulness inters it. — Du 

Cceur, 

530 
No part of education is more important to the youth 

of the more secluded sex than the society of the other of 
her own age. It is by this association alone that she ac- 
quires that insight into character, which is almost her 
only defense. For this perception of character she has 
greater aptitude than the other sex. — Rev. G> W. Bur- 
nap. 

531 
Strong are the instincts with which God has guarded 

the sacredness of marriage. — Maria Mcintosh. 

532 
There is in all of us an impediment to perfect happi- 
ness, namely, weariness of the things which we possess, 
and a desire for the things which we have not. — Mme. de 
Rieux. 
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533 

No language is so eloquent as manners ; compliment 
a woman with deference, and you wiil win lier. — A/ine. 
Deluzy. 

S34 

Mothers, behold those who once rested beneath your 
heart, and have now no longer a place in it, Stretch their 
little arms towards her who is nearest related to them, 
and beg again for nourishment [education]. As in many 
ancient nations no request was denied to a woman hold- 
ing a child in her arms, so now do children, lying In your 
arms, or in their nurses', offer up petitions for themselves. 
— Riehter. 

535 
The soul of woman lives in love. — Mrs. Sigournef, 

536 
Those who love with purity consider not the gift of the 
lover, but the love of the giver, — Thomas h Kempis, 
S37 
If a boy is not trained to endure and to bear trouble, 
he will grow up a girl; and a boy that is a girl has a 
girl's weakness without any of her regal qualities. A 
woman made out of a woman is God's noblest work ; a 
woman made out of a man is his meanest. — Beecher, 
533 
The first sigh of love is the last of wisdom. — Antoine 
Bret. 

539 
When women sue, they sue to be denied. — Young. 

540 
The most delicate beauty in the mind of women is, 
and ever must be, an independence of artificial stimulants 
for content. It is not so with men. The link ihnt binds 
men to capitals belongs to the golden chain of ciiiliza- 
tion, — the chain which fastens all our destinies to the 
throne of Jove. — Buiwer-Lytton. 
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541 
If women are by nature inferior to men, their virtues 

must be the same in quality, if not in degree, or virtue 

b a relative idea ; consequently their conduct should^^ 

founded on the same principles, and have the same aim. 

— Mary WoUstonecraft. 

542 
Beauty, like truth, never is so glorious as when it goes 
the plainest — Sterne* 

543 
Love is the admiration and cherishing of the amiable 

qualities of the beloved person, upon the condition of 

yourself being the object of their action. The qualities 

of the sexes correspond. The man's courage is loved by 

the woman, whose fortitude again is coveted by the man. 

His vigorous intellect is answered by her infallible tact 

Can it be true that there is no sex in souls ? I doubt it 

I doubt it exceedingly. — CoUrkige. 

544 
Women generally consider consequences in love, sel- 
dom in resentment. — Cotton, 

545 
There is a quality in which no woman in the world can 

compete with her [the French woman] : it is the power 
of intellectual irritation. She will draw wit out of a fool. 
She strikes with such address the chords of self-love that 
she gives unexpected vigor and agility to fancy, and elec- 
trifies a body that appeared non -electric. — Shenstone. 

546 
Women are more susceptible to pain than to pleasure : 
the former corrodes the heart ; the foot-prints of the latter 
are scarcely discernible. — Montaigne. 

547 
Such a large sweet fruit is a complete marriage that it 

needs a very long summer to ripen in, and then a long 

winter to mellow and season it. — Theodore Parker. 

5 
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548 
Ripening love is the stillest ; the shady flowers in this 
spring, as in the other, shun sunlight — -^ilcA/5rr. 

549 
The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful ma- 
tron are much more serviceable in life than petticoated 
philosophers, blustering heroines, or virago queens. She 
who makes her husband and her children happy, who re- 
claims the one from vice, and trains up the other to vir- 
tue, is a much greater character than ladies described in 
romances, whose whole occupation is to murder mankind 
with shafts from their quiver or their eyes. — Goldsmith. 

550 
A kiss from my mother made me a painter.— i^^^Vy/yicv 

West, 

5S« 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, more than 

quick words, do move a woman's mind. — Shakespeare. 

552 
Maternal love ! thou word that sums all bliss. — Pollok. 

553 
Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide : in part 

she is to blame that has been tried ; " he comes too near 

who comes to be denied." — Mary Worthy Montagu. 

554 
The honor of women is badly guarded when it is 

guarded by keys and spies. No woman is honest who 

does not wish to be. — Adrian Dupuy. 

555 
As love increases, prudence diminishes. — Rochrfou- 

caiild, 

556 
Rarity gives a charm ; thus early fruits are most es- 
teemed; thus winter roses obtain a higher price; thus 
coyness sets off an extravagant mistress : a door ever 
open attracts no young suitor. — Martial. 
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557 
The future destiny of the child is always the work of 

the mother. — Napoleon. 

558 
Grace was in her step, heaven in her eye, in every ges- 
ture dignity and love. — Milton. 

559 
Young ladies may have been crossed in love, and have 

had their sufferings, their frantic moments of grief and 

tears, their wakeful nights, and so forth ; but it is only 

in very sentimental novels that people occupy themselves 

perpetually with that passion ; and, I believe, what are 

called broken hearts are a very rare article indeed. — 

Thackeray. 

560 

When a man becomes familiar with his goddess^ she 
quickly sinks into a woman. — Addison, 

561 

Dress is an index of your contents. — Lavater, 

562 
Pleasure is to woman what the sun is to the flower : if 

moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it im- 
proves ; if immoderately, it withers, deteriorates, and de- 
stroys. — Cotton. 

563 
Women, like roses, should wear only their own colors, 

and emit no borrowed perfumes. — Rabbi Ben Azai. 

564 

Queen Elizabeth, in her hard, wise way, writing to a 

mother who has lost her son, tells her that she will be 

comforted in time ; and why should she not do for 

herself what the mere lapse of time will do for her ? — 

BentUy. 

565 
Women evince their courage by placid endurance, men 

by heedless exposure. — Thiers. 
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There are many more clever women in the world than 
men think for ; our habit is to despise them ; we believe 
they do not think because they do not contradict us, 
and are weak because they do not struggle and rise up 
against us. A man only begins to know women as he 
grows old ; and, for my part, my opinion of their clever- 
ness rises every day. — Thackeray. 
567 

Gather the rose of love while yet is time. — Sfenser, 
563 

The life of a woman may be divided into three epochs : 
in the first she dreams of love, in the second she makes 
love, in the third she regrets it. — SI. Prosper. 
569 

Men are what their mothers made them. You may as 
well ask a loom which weaves huckaback why it does 
not make cashmere as to expect poetry from this en- 
gineer, or a chemical discovery from that jobber.— 
Emerion. 

570 

It is in vain for a man to be born fortunate, if he be 
unfortunate in his marriage. — Dacier. 

571 
By her we first were taught the wheedling art, — Gay. 

572 
He who admits Ambition to the companionship of Love 
admits a giant that outstridcs the gentler footsteps of its 
comrade. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

573 
Some are so uncharitable as to think all women bad, 
and others are so credulous as to believe they are all 
good. All will grant her corporeal frame more wonder- 
ful and more beautiful than man's. And can we think 
God would put a worse soul into a better body f — 
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574 

However talkative a woman may naturally be, love 
teaches her silence. — Rochebrune. 

575 
We make merry over managing mammas, and hold up 

to ridicule their enticing snares and adroit manoeuvres, as 

if these were fair game for virtuous satirists. But why, 

indeed, should they not manage ? As the world rates 

marriage, and woman's relation to it, it would seem to be 

their duty. — Abba Goold Woolson, 

576 
To think of the part one little woman can play in the 

life of a man, so that to renounce her may be a very good 

imitation of heroism, and to win her may be a discipline ! 

— George Eliot. 

577 

Where there is room in the heart, there is always room 
in the house. — Moore, 

578 
" The last word " is the most dangerous of infernal 
machines ; and the husband and wife should no more 
fight to get it than they would struggle for the possession 
of a lighted bomb-shell. — Douglas JcrroU. 

579 
What are Raphael's Madonnas but the shadow of a 

mother's love, fixed in permanent outline forever ! — 

Higginson, 

580 

The happiest woman sees not gladness alone reflected 
from her mirror ; its surface will inevitably be sometimes 
dimmed with sighs. — Mme, Louise Colet, 

581 

The love of the novelist, which is born in a moment, 
to live forever, which is unimpaired and unaffected by 
time, condition, or circumstance, has no counterpart in 
the experience of actual life. ^Mrs. J. C. Croly. 
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No woman is all sweetness ; even the rose has thoms. 
— Mme. Ricamier. 

583 

A woman is more considerate in aSairs of lore than a 
man, because love is more the study and business of her 
life. — Washington Irving. 

584 

She was in the lovely bloom and spring-time of wom- 
anhood ; at that age when, if ever, angels be for God's 
good purpose enthroned in mortal forms, they may be, 
without impiety, supposed to abide in such as hers. Cast 
in so slight and exquisite a mould, so mild and gentle, so 
pure and beautiful, that earth seemeanot her element, 
nor its rough creatures her fit companions. — Ditkeni. 

sss 

Some men cheat at cards ; all men cheat in love. — 
Mme. Diluzy. 

SS6 

Women and men of retiring timidity are cowardly only 
in dangers which affect themselves, but are the first to 
hasten to the rescue when others are endangered. — 
Rickier. 

587 

As soon go kindle fire with snow, as seek to quench 
the fire of love with words. — Shakespeare. 
58S 

What woman would not gladly perform a painful pil- 
grimage, if so she could but find her Jove, and then fall 
down and worship him ! Alas ! the actual jupiters are 
very scarce. Somehow, the average man has missed the 
god-like proportions, both in mind and stature. — Mary 
Clemmer. 

Her cheeks like apples which the sud had ruddied. — 
Spenser. 
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590 
Love while 't is day ; night cometh soon, wherein no 

man nor maiden may. — Joaquin Miller, 

591 
Courtship consists in a number of quiet attentions, not 

so pointed as to alarm, nor so vague as not to be under- 
stood. — Sterne, 

592 
She half consents who silently denies. — Ovid. 

593 
It is against womanhood to be forward in their own 

wishes. — Sir P, Sidney. 

594 
When women love us, they forgive everything, even our 

crimes ; when they do not love us, they do not credit 

even our virtues. — Balzac. 

595 
In the present day, and especially among women, one 

would almost suppose that health was a state of unnatu- 
ral existence. — Beaconsfield. 

596 
Let a woman once give you a task, and you are hers, 
heart and soul ; all your care and trouble lend new charms 
to her, for whose sake they are taken. To rescue, to re- 
venge, to instruct or protect a woman is all the same as 
to love her. — Richtcr. 

597 
She most attracts who longest can refuse. — Aaron 

Hill. 

598 
Youth fades ; love droops ; the leaves of friendship 

fall ; a mother's secret hope outlives them all. — Holmes. 

599 
The desire to be beloved is ever restless and unsatis- 
fied ; but the love that flows out upon others is a perpet- 
ual well-spring from on high. — Lydia Maria Child. 
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600 

It is not always like to like in love. Titaniii loved the 
weaver Uotlom, with the ass's head. Bluebeard, though 
a bad hubband, is supposed to have been fond of his last 
wife, 'ihe Beauty has always been beloved by the Beast. 
— Anthony Trollop^. 

601 
Take the daughter of a good mother. — Fuller. 

Go: 

Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky 

changes when they are wives. — Shakespeare. 

603 

There arc three things a wise man will not trust : the 

wind, the sunshine of an April day, and woman's plighted 

failh. — Soulhey. 

601 
Men dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake. — Pope, 

605 
Tlioso who yield their souls captive to the brief intoxi- 
cation of love, if no higher and holier feeling iningle with 
and consecrate their dream of bliss, will shrink trembling 
from the pangs (hat attend llieir waking. — Schlegel. 
606 
Love first learned in a ladle's eyes lives not alone im- 
mured in the brain. — Shakespeare. 
607 
It is with women as with men : one crime is everything, 
two nothing, — Mme. Deluzy. 
60S 
We believe the dress that shows taste and sentiment is 
elevating to the home, and is one of the most feminine 
means of beautifying the world. It is only when it be- 
comes a mere matter of display and emniniion that it 
lo'ies its charm, and the sympathy of those who would 
still, in our practical world, keep alive all that means 
poetry and grace. — MUs Oakey, 
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609 
Sweet is true love, though given in vain. — Tennyson. 

610 
A good wife is Heaven's last, best gift to man, — his 
gem of many virtues, his casket of jewels ; her voice is 
sweet music, her smile his brightest day, her kiss the 
guardian of his innocence, her arms the pale of his safety, 
her industry his surest wealth, her economy his safest 
steward, her lips his faithful counselors, her bosom the 
softest pillow of his cares. — ycremy Taylor, 

611 
A daughter is an embarrassing and ticklish possession. 
^^ Maiander. 

612 
Wiles and deceit are female qualities. — jEschylus. 

613 
The woman who is resolved to be respected can make 
herself to be so even amidst an army of soldiers. — Cer- 
vantes. 

614 
She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; she is a 
woman, therefore may be won. — Shakespeare. 

615 
When I see the elaborate study and ingenuity displayed 
by woman in the pursuit of trifles, I feel no doubt of their 
capacity for the most herculean undertakings. — yulia 
Ward Howe. 

616 
Ah, the spendthrift, love ! It gives all and everything 
with the first sigh. — Mme. de Genlis. 

617 
She commandelh her husband in any equal matter, by 
constantly obeying him. — Fuller. 

61S 
No man can either live piously or die righteous without 
a wife.— i?*f///ffr. 
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The death of a man's wife is like cutting down an an- 
cient oak that has long shaded the family mansion. 
Henceforth the glare of the world, with its cares and vi- 
cissitudes, falls upon the old widower's heart, and there is 
nothing to break their force, or shield him from the full 
weight of misfortune. It is as if his right hand were 
withered ; as if one wing of liis angel was broken, and 
every movement that he made brought him to the ground. 
Lamariine. 

Deference and intimacy live far apart. — MoiHrt. 

621 
Men bestow compliments only on women who do not 
deserve them. — Mme. Bachi. 

O love ! thy essence is thy purity. Breathe one unhal- 
lowed breath upon thy flame and it is gone forever, and 
leaves but a sullied vase, — its pure light lost in shame. 
— Landor. 

623 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her whole 

dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, as a judicious writer 

gives a spirit to a whole sentence by a single expression. 

—Gay. 

634 
In the matter of dress one should always keep below 
their ability. — MoiilesgiiUu, 
625 
A woman too often reasons from her heart ; hence two 
thirds of her mistakes and her troubles. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
626 
Nature meant to make woman its masterpiece. — Let- 
sing. 

G27 
Marriage is the nursery of heaven. — Jeremy Taylor,,.^^ 
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628 

To be a man in a true sense is, in the first place, and 
above all things, to have a wife. — MichcUt. 

629 

This spectre of the female politician, who abandons 
her family to neglect for the sake of passing bills in Par- 
liament, is just as complete an illusion of the masculine 
brain as the other spectre whom Sydney Smith laid by a 
joke, — the woman who would forsake an infant for a 
quadratic equation, — Frames Power Cobbe. 

630 
Oh, the misery of love! Oh, the delight of love I — 
Ninon de Lencios, 

631 
It is folly to pretend that one ever wholly recovers 

from a disappointed passion. Such wounds always leave 
a scar. There are faces I can never look upon without 
emotion ; there are names I can never hear spoken with- 
out almost starting. — Longfellow, 

632 
Domestic worth, — that shuns too strong a light.— 
Lord Lytteiton, 

633 
No money is better spent than what is laid out for do- 
mestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is 
dressed as well as other people, and the wife is pleased 
that she is dressed. — yoknson, 

634 
O woman, lovely woman ! Nature made thee to tem- 
per man ; we had been brutes without you. Angels are 
painted fair to look like you ; there is in you all that we 
believe of heaven, — amazing brightness, purity and 
truth, eternal joy and everlasting love. — Otway. 

635 
Woman has this in common with angels, that suffering 

beings belong especially to her. — Balzac. 
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636 
V/omen overrate the influence of fine dress and the 
latest fashions upon gentlemen ; and certain it is that the 
very expensiveness of such attire frightens the beholder 
from all thoughts of matrimony. — A6ba Goold WooUon. 
637 
We sacrifice to dress till liousehold joys and comforts 
cease. Dress drains our cellar dry and keeps our larder 
lean. — Cowper. 

633 
Maiden, when such a soul as thine is bom, the morn- 
ing stars their ancient music make. — Lowell. 

In Athens the ladies were not gaudily but simply 
arrayed, and we doubt whether any ladies ever excited 
more admiration. So also the noble old Roman matrons, 
whose superb forms were gazed on delightedly by men 
worthy of them, were always very plainly dressed. — 
George D. Prentice. 

C40 

A woman repents sincerely of her fault only after 
being cured of her infatuation for the one who induced 
her to commit it, — Latina. 

641 

Love's sweetest meanings are unspoken ; the full heart 
knows no rhetoric o£ words. — Bovie. 
642 

O Sentiment ! beauly is but the outward and visible 
sign of thee, and not always there where thou art most. 
Thou canst supply her place when she is gone. Thou 
canst remain, and still make an eye sweet to look into, 
a bosom beautiful to rest the heart on. — Le>«h Hunt. 
643 

A house kept to the end of display is impossible to all 
but a few women, and their success is dearly bought — 
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644 

I would desire for a friend the son who never resisted 
the tears of his mother. — Lacretelle. 

645 

He that can keep handsomely within rules, and sup- 
port the carriage of a companion to his mistress, is much 
more likely to prevail than he who lets her see the whole 
relish of his life depends upon her. If possible, there- 
fore, divert your mistress rather than sigh for her. — 
Steele. 

646 
Scorn at first makes after-love the more. — Shake- 
speare. 

647 
With women worth the being won, the softest lover 
ever best succeeds. — Aaron Hill. 

64S 
Women always show more taste in adorning others 
than themselves ; and the reason is that their persons 
are like their hearts, — they read another's better than 
they can their own. — Richter. 

649 
Women are engaged to men by the favors they grant 

them ; men are disengaged by the same favors. — Bruy- 
^re. 

650 
The domestic relations precede, and in our present ex- 
istence are worth more than all our other ties. They give 
the first throb to the heart, and unseal the deep fountains 
of its love. Home is the chief school of human virtue. 
Its responsibilities, joys, sorrows, smiles, tears, hopes, 
and solicitudes form the chief interests of human life. — 
Channing, 

651 
If love gives wit to fools, it undoubtedly takes it from 
wits. — Alphonse Karr. 
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Rich she shall be, that's certain; wise, or I'll none; 
virtuous, or I '11 never cheapen her ; fair, or not I for an 
angel ; of good discourse, an excellent musician, and her 
hair shall be — of what color it please God. — ■ Shake- 
speare. 

653 

O fairest of creation, last and best I — Milton. 
6m 

If young men could associate with virtuous and lovely 
women, under suitable sanction, in their college life, they 
would not, in general, go out oE it in search of the vicious 
and unlovely. An age and a religious faith which dis- 
cards the cloister should discard a cloisteral fashion, 
wherever it exists. — Caroline If. Doll. 

Women are a new race, recreated since the world re- 
ceived Christianity. — Beecker. 
656 

The love of man to woman is a thing common and of 

course, and at fii3t partakes more of instinct and passion 

than of choice ; but true friendship between man and 

man is infinite and immortal. — Plato. 

657 

It is the most momentous question a woman is ever 
called upon to decide, whether the faults of the man she 
loves are beyond remedy and will drag her down, or 
whether she is competent Co be his earthly redeemer and 
lift him to her own level, — Holmes. 

First get an absolute conquest over thyself, and thou 
wilt easily govern thy wife, — Fuller. 
659 

The plainer the dress, with greater lustre does beauty 
appear. Virtue is the greatest ornament, and good sense 
the best equipage,— Zun/jEto/irtMr. 
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660 
See how the skillful lover spreads his toils ! — Stilling- 
fleet. 

66i 
That man that has a tongue, I say, is no man if with 
his tongue he cannot win a woman. — Shakespeare, 

662 
The pleasantest part of a man's life is^ generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided his passion be sin- 
cere and the party beloved kind with discretion. Love, 
desire, hope, all the pleasing emotions of the soul, rise in 
the pursuit. — Addison. 

663 
It is better not to base any plea for woman on the 
ground of her angelic superiority. The argument proves 
too much. If she is already so perfect, there is every in- 
ducement to let well alone. — Higginson, 

664 
Love supreme defies all sophistry. — George Eliot. 

665 
Women distrust men too much in general, and too lit- 
tle in particular. — Commerson. 

666 
It is a dangerous experiment to call in gratitude as an 
ally to love. Love is a debt which inclination always 
pays, obligation never. — Pascal. 

65; 
The laughter of girls is, and ever was, among the de- 
lightful sounds of earth. — De Qiiincey. 

66S 
Comparison will prove, what has been so often re- 
marked, that female correspondence has a charm in it, 
of which that of my sex is always devoid. — Earl of 
Eldon. 

669 
Love is an Oriental despot. — Mme. Swetchine. 
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At first babes feed on Che mother's bosom, but always 
on her heart. — Beuher. 

671 

No language can express Ihe power, and beauty, and 
hercjism, and majesty, of a mother's love. It shrinks not 
where man cowers, and grows stronger where man faints, 
and over the wastes of worldly fortunes sends the radi- 
ance of its quenchless fidelity like a star in heaven. — > 
Chapin. 

672 

Above other features which adorn the female character, 
delicacy stands foremost within the province of good 
taste. Not that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 
something to be ashamed of, which makes merit of a 
blush, and simpers at the false construction its own inge- 
nuity has put upon an innocent remark, — this spurious 
kind of delicacy is as far removed from good taste as 
from good feeling and good sense ; but the high-minded 
delicacy, which maintains its pure and undeviating walk 
alike amongst women as in the society of men, — which 
shrinks from no necessary duty, and can speak, when re- 
quired, with seriousness and kindness, of things at which 
it would be ashamed to smile or to blush. — Thackeray. 

673 
A woman cannot love a man whom she feels to be her 
inferior ; love without reverence and enthusiasm is only 
friendship. — George Sand. 

674 
A woman whom we truly love is a religion. — Emit de 
Girardin. 

675 
Grace is in garments, in movements, in manners ; 
beauty in the nude, and in forms. This is true of bodies ; 
but when we speak of feelings, beauty is in their spiritu- 
ality and grace in their moderation. — yoi^rt. 
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676 
Our notion of the perfect society embraces the family 
as its centre and ornament. Nor is there a paradise 
planted till the children appear in the foreground to ani- 
mate and complete the picture. — Alcott. 

677 
Love is lowliness : on the wedding ring sparkles no 
jewels. — Richter. 

678 
A rich dress adds but little to the beauty of a person ; 
it may possibly create a deference, but that is rather an 
enemy to love. — Shensione, 

679 
Women are vivified by love, as the flowers by falling 
showers. — Lamartine, 

6S0 
Men talk in raptures of youth and beauty, wit and 
sprightliness ; but after seven years of union, not one of 
them is to be compared to good family management, 
which is seen at every meal, and felt every hour in the 
husband's purse. — Withcrspoon, 

6S1 
A sweet expression is the highest t}'pe of female love- 
liness. — Dr, y. V, C, Smith. 

682 
A loving heart carries with it, under every parallel of 
latitude, the warmth and light of the tropics. It plants 
its Eden in the wilderness and solitary place, and sows 
with flowers the gray desolation of rock and mosses. — 
Whittier. 

683 
No woman is educated who is not equal to the success- 
ful management of a family. — Burnqp. 

684 
The feelings, like flowers and butterflies, last longer 

the later they are delayed. — Richtcr, 

6 
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685 
A face like nestling luxury of flowers. — Massey. 

6S6 

The mother's love is at first an absorbing delight, 

blunting all other sensibilities ; it is an expansion of the 

animal existence ; it enlarges the imagined range for self 

to move in ; but in after years it can only continue to be 

joy on the same terras as other long-lived love — that is, 

by much suppression of self, and power of living in the 

experience of another. — Georges Eliot, 

687 

A good heart will at all times betray the best head in 

the world. — Fielding. 

6S8 
There are many lovable women, but no perfect ones. 
— Victor Hugo. 

6S9 
The good husband keeps his wife in the wholesome ig- 
norance of unnecessary secrets. They will not be starved 
with the ignorance who, perchance, may surfeit with the 
knowledge of weighty counsels, too heavy for the weaker 
sex to bear. He knows little who will tell his wife all he 
knows. — ■ Steele. 

690 
To love one who loves you, to admire one who admires 
you, in a word, to be the idol of one's idol, is exceeding 
the limit of human joy ; it is stealing fire from heaven, 
and deserves death. — Mme. de Girardin. 
69. 
There' are very few people who are not ashamed of 
their amours when the fit is over. — Rochefoucauld. 
692 
The young girl who begins to experience the necessity 
of loving seeks to hide it ; but the desire of pleasing be- 
trays the secret of her heart, and sometimes reveals her 
hopes. — Beauchine, 
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693 
Love is the smallest part of gallantry. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

694 
A feast is more fatal to love than a fast, and a surfeit 
than a starvation. Inanition may cause it to die a slow 
death, but repletion always destroys it by a sudden one. 
— Colton. 

695 
Let the sexes be held to like purity of morals and equal 
justice meted to them for any infraction of the laws of 
social order. Women are the natural leaders of society 
in whatever concerns private morals. — Alcott. 

696 
Love reasons without reason. — Shakespeare. 

697 
The love of woman is a precious treasure. Tenderness 

has no deeper source, devotion no purer shrine ; sacri- 
fice no more saint-like abnegation. — Sainte-Foix. 

698 
Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has not 
made all other mothers venerable. — Richter. 

699 
Love in marriage should be the accomplishment of a 
beautiful dream, and not, as it too often proves, the end. 
^ Alphonse Karr. 

700 
Beauty gains little, and homeliness and deformity lose 
much, by gaudy attire. Lysander knew this was in part 
true, and refused the rich garments that the tyrant Dio- 
nysius proffered to his daughter, saying that they were 
fit only to make unhappy faces more remarkable. — Zriw- 
mettnann. 

701 
Life is a flower of which love is the honey. — Victor 
Hugo. 
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7M 

A beautiful woman, if poor, should use double circum- 
spection ; for her beauty will tempt others, her poverty 
herself. — Cotton. 

7°3 

Shut the doorof that house of pleasure which you bear 
resounding with the loud voice of a woman. — Saadi. 
704 

Women, after a youth of false pleasure, often end with 
an old age of false devotion. — Bulwer-Lytton, 
70s 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss of paradise that 
has survived the fall 1 — Cowper. 
706 

Childhood is only a wearisome prologue : the first act 
of the human comedy opens only at the moment when 
love makes a breach in our hearts. — Artine Heussaye, 
707 

A woman's feeling as to home is usually more intense 
than man's, to say nothing of hei native endowments. 
We are told by physiot<^sts and poets that God has 
given woman home attachments such as men rarely pos- 
sess, and that on the average her heart is deeper and 
more intense than man's, concerning the protection of 
children. — Rev. Jos^h Cook. 
708 

Oh 1 how many torments lie in the small circle of a 
wedding ring. — Colley Cibber. 
709 

Domestic hap^nncas is the end of almost all our pur- 
suits, and the common reward of all our p^ns. When 
men find themselves forever barred from this delightful 
fruition, they are lost to alt industry, and grow careless 
of all their wordly affairs. Thus they become bad 
subjects, bad relations, bad Eneiuls, and bad men. — 
Fielding. 
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710 
Woman is the Sunday of man ; not his repose only, but 
hb joy, the salt of his life. — Michekt, 

711 
The making of a true home is really our peculiar and 
inalienable right, — a right which no man can take from 
us ; for a man can no more make a home than a drone 
can make a hive. He can build a castle or a palace, but, 
poor creature, be he wise as Solomon and rich as Croe- 
sus, he cannot turn it into a home. — Frances Power 
Cobbe, 

712 
We must love as looking one day to hate, — George 
Herbert, 

713 
Nothing so truly becomes feminine beauty as simplic- 
ity ; other ornaments seem often out of place, but flowers 
never. — Mme, Deiuzy, 

714 
If idleness be the root of all evil, then matrimony is 

good for something, for it sets many a poor woman to 

work. — Vanbrugh, 

7'5 
Homeliness has this advantage over its enemy, beauty : 

it is as difficult for an ugly woman to be calumniated as 

for a pretty woman not to be. — StahL 

716 
Love is the loadstone of love. — Mrs, Osgood. 

The education of the present race of females is not 
very favorable to domestic happiness. For my own part, 
I call education not that which smothers a woman with 
accomplishments, but that which tends to consolidate a 
firm and regular system of character ; that which tends 
to form a friend, a companion, and a wife. — Hannah 
More. 
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718 

Woman's honor, as nice as ennine, will not bear a soil. 
—Dryden. 

719 

He who has never known the tender passion knows 
not half the copiousness of the ocular language, foi It is 
in those prophetic mirrors that every lover first traces 
the reflection of his own attachment, or reads the secret 
of his rejection, long before it is promulgated by the 
tardy tongue. — Horace Smith. 

Love and a cough cannot be hid. — Gairgc Herbert. 

721 
It is hard to wive and thrive both in a year. — Tmny' 



Maids want nothing but husbands, and when they have 
them Ihey want everything, — Shakespeare. 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish from the want 
of kindness from those who should be their comforters 
than from any other calamity in life. — Young. 

724 

Serenity of manners is the zenith of beauty ; serenity 
of mind the safeguard of virtue. — Fredrika Bremer. 
71S 
All true love is grounded on esteem. — Buckingham. 

726 
A mother should give her children a superabundance 
of enihusiasm, that after they have lost all they are sure 
to lose on mixing with the world, enough may still remain 
to prompt and support them through great actions.— 
y. C. Hare. 

727 
A woman requires no tutor to teach her love and tears. 
— Mme. Neeker. 
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728 
Have ever more care that thou be beloved of thy wife, 
rather than thyself besotted on her ; and thou shalt judge 
of her love by these two observations : first, if tliou per- 
ceive she have a care of thy estate, and exercise herself 
therein ; the other, if she study to please thee, and to be 
sweet unto thee in conversation ; for love needs no teach- 
ing nor precept. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

729 
No true woman will permit her aspirations to prejudice 
her mind against domestic responsibilities. — Chopin. 

730 
It is easier for a woman to defend her virtue against 

men than her reputation against women. — Rochebrune. 

To the one sex has been given, in large measure, 
strength, to the other beauty ; to the one aggressive force, 
to the other winning affection ; to the one the palm in 
the empire of thought, to the other the palm in the em- 
pire of feeling. — Mrs. F. S. Osgood, 

732 
Only they conquer love who run away. — Carew. 

733 
Handsome women without religion are like flowers 

without perfume. — Heinrich Heine. 

734 
Be more prudent for your children than for yourself ; 

when they become parents they will imitate you, and 

each of you will have prepared happy generations, who 

will transmit together with your memory the worship of 

your wisdom. — La Beaume. 

735 
Frailty, thy name is woman ! — Shakespeare. 

736 
The desire to please is born in women before the de- 
sire to love. — Ninon de Lenclos. 
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737 
It is in the heart that God has placed the genius of 
women, because the works of this genius are all works of 
love. — iLamartine. 

738 
Women that are the least bashful are not unfrequently 
the most modest ; and we are never more deceived than 
when we would infer any laxity of principle from that 
freedom of demeanor which often arises from a total ig- 
norance of vice. — CoUon, 

739 
A lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing : for there 
is no more fearful wild fool than your lion living. — 
Shakesfeare, 

740 
Loves change sure as man or moon, and wane like 
warm full days of June. — yoaquin Miller, 
741 
In Virgil's account of the good housewife, who rises 
early in order to measure out the work of the household, 
and in Solomon's description of the thrifty women of his 
time, one sees the value set upon feminine industry and 
economy in times far removed from our own, yet resem- 
bling it in their appreciation. — fulia Ward Hotse. 
74» 
As love increases, prudence diminishes. — Roehefou- 
cauld. 

743 
A latent discontent is the secret spur of most of our 
enterprises. Marriage, by making us more contented, 
causes us often to be less enterprising. — Bovie. 
744 
They never reason, or, if they do, they either draw cor- 
rect inferences from wrong premises, or wrong inferences 
from correct premises ; and they always poke the lire from 
the top. — .ff/j^tf/ Whately, 
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745 

A lover is a man who endeavors to be more amia- 
ble than it is possible for him to be; and this is the 
reason that almost all lovers appear ridiculous. — Chamr 
fort. 

746 
Patience is the finest and worthiest quality in woman. 
— Z>^ Quinccy. 

747 

The mother of Washington is entitled to a nation's 
gratitude ; she taught her boy the principles of obedience 
and moral courage and virtue. She, in a great measure, 
formed the character of the hero and the statesman. — 
y. S. C. Abbott 

748 
To love in order to be loved again is man ; but to 
love for the pure sake of loving is almost characteristic 
of an angel. — Lamartine. 

749 
Man's love is of man's life a thing apart ; 't is woman's 

whole existence. — Byron, 

750 
Vanity is a natural object of temptation to a woman* 

•-^ Swift. 

751 
Save the love we pay to Heaven, there is none purer, 

holier, than that a virtuous woman feels for him she would 

cleave through life to. Sisters part from sisters, brothers 

from brothers, children from their parents, but such a 

woman from the husband of her choice never I — SheHr 

dan Knowles. 

752 
If well accorded, the connubial state from all its strings 

speaks perfect harmony; if ill at home, abroad harsh 

notes jar, and with rude discord wound the ear of peace. 

'^Euripides. 
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753 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough, if she unmask 
her beauty to the moon. — Shakesptare, 
754 
Never marry but for love; but see that thou lovest 
what is lovely. — WUiiam Petm. 
755 
Woman could take part in (he processions, the songs, 
the dances, of old religion ; no one fancied her delicacy 
was impaired by appearing in public for such a cause. — 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

756 
Husbands and wires talk of the cares of matrimony, 
and bachelors and spinsters bear them. — Wilkie Collim, 
757 
The plainest man that can convince a woman that he 
is really in love with her has done more to make her in 
love with him than the handsomest man, if he can pro- 
duce no such conviction. For the love of woman is a 
shoot, not a seed, and flourishes most vigorously only 
when engrafted on that love which is rooted in the breast 
o! another. — Cotton. 

7S8 
A woman who has never been pretty has never been 
young. — Mme. Sweichiiie. 

759 
Do not take women from the bedside of those who suf- 
fer ; it is their post of honor. — Mme. Cidle Fee, 
760 
Every woman is at heart a rake. — Pope. 

761 
Even the most refined and polished of men seldom 
conceal any of the sacrifices they make, or what it costs 
to make them. This is reserved for women, and is one 
of the many proofs they give of their superiority in all 
matters of affection and delicacy. — Willmott. 
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762 
Experience is a common school, where women are 
charged higher tuition than men. — Mme, de StvigrU. 

763 
She was a woman in that season of life when the early 

autumn gives to the summer leaves a warmer glow, yet 

fades them not. Though the mother of many children, 

she was still beautiful, — resembling those trees which 

blossom in October, when the leaves arc changing, and 

whose fruit and blossom are on the branch together. — 

Longfellow. 

764 

All men have sight ; nearly all women have insight. — 

Balzac. 

765 
Beauty may be the object of liking, great qualities of 
admiration, good ones of esteem, — but love only is the 
object of love. — Fielding, 

766 
Of all the actions of a man's life, his marriage does 
least concern other people ; yet, of all actions of our life, 
it is most meddled with by other people. — Selden, 

767 
A woman's best qualities are harmful if undiluted with 
prudence. — Victor Hugo, 

768 
One can with dignity be wife and widow but once. — 
youbert, 

769 
I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude with 
which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of 
fortune. Those disasters which break down the spirit of 
a man and prostrate him in the dust seem to call forth 
all the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepid- 
ity and elevation to their character that at times it ap- 
proaches to sublimity. — Washington Irving. 
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770 

Women have fewer vices than men, but they have 

stronger prejudices. — Dr. y. V. C. Smith. 

77" 

That which man seeks in love is woman ; what woman 

seeks in man is love. — Arsine Heussaye. 

m 
He who would have fine guests, let him have a fine 
wife. — yehnson. 

773 

Oh woman, woman I thou shouldest have few sins of 

thine own to answer for ! Thou art the author of such a 

book of follies in a man that it would need the tears of 

all the angels to blot the record out. — Bulwer-Lytlon. 

774 

Love is a severe critic Hate can pardon more than 

love. — liortau. 

77S 

An inconstant woman is one who is no longer in love ; 
a false woman is one who is already in love with another 
person ; a fickle woman is she who neither knows whom 
she loves, nor whether she loves or not ; and the indiSer- 
ent woman, one who does not love at all. — Bruyire. 
776 

Men philosophize better than women on the human 
heart, but she reads the hearts oE men better than he. ^ 
Itousseau, 

m 

O love, the beautiful and brief I — Schiller. 

778 
t prize the soul that slumbers in a quiet eye. —Mlita 
Cook. 

779 
Fire burns only when we are near it ; but a beautiful 
face bums and inflames, though at a distance. — Xeno- 
phon. 
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780 
Faults are beauties in a lover's eyes. — Jlieocritus, 

781 
Extremes, though contrary, have the like effects : ex- 
treme heat mortifies, like extreme cold; extreme love 
breeds satiety as well as extreme hatred \ and too violent 
rigor tempts chastity as much as too much license. — 
Chapman. 

782 
The hard, mannish woman, who runs into harsh eccen- 
tricities in dress, is not commendable on that score. It 
is but an uglier kind of vanity. No rule for female dress 
was ever better than that of the adviser of Marie Therese 
de TAmourous, when he told her that whatever attracted 
attention in dress, whether too much or too little, was an 
error. — Charlotte Mary Yonge, 

783 
Ah, the soft starlight of virgin eyes ! — Balzac. 

784 
Up to twenty-one, I hold a father to have power over 

his children as to marriage ; after that age, authority and 

influence only. Show me one couple unhappy merely on 

account of their limited circumstances, and I will show 

you ten who are wretched from other causes. — Coleridge. 

78s 
Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes better 

than the dinner. — Colton. 

786 

To a gentleman every woman is a lady in right of her 

sex. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

787 
Love is always blind, and tears his hands whenever he 

tries to gather roses. — Arshne Houssaye. 

788 

Familiarities are the aphides that imperceptibly suck 

out the juice intended for the germ of love. — * Landor. 
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789 
A pair of bright eyes with a dozen glances suffice to 
subdue a man ; to enslave him, and inflame ; to make 
him even forget. They dazzle him so that the past be- 
comes straightway dim to him ; and he so prizes them 
that he would give all hts life to possess them. What is 
the fond love of dearest friends compared with this treas- 
ure ? — T/iackeray, 

790 
The more deeply we love, the nearer are we to hate.^ 
Rochefoucauld. 

79' 
Those who dwell in fear dwell next door to hate ; and 
I think it is the cowardice of women which makes them 
such intense haters. — Mrs. Jameson. 

79J 
No man flatters the woman he truly loves. — Tucker- 
man. 

793 
There are good marriages, but there are no delightful 
ones. — Rochefoucauld, 

794 
Young love^naking, that gossamer web 1 Even the 
points it clings to, the things whence its subtle inter- 
lacings are swung, are scarcely perceptible, — momenlary 
touches of finger-tips, meetings of rays from blue and dark 
orbs, unfinished phrases, lightest changes of cheek and 
lip, faintest tremors. The web itself is made of spon- 
taneous beliefs and indefinable joj-s, yearnings of one 
life towards another, visions of completeness, indefinite 
trust. — Geor^ Eliot. 

795 
True love, like the eye, can bear no flaw. — Lavater. 

796 
Gold does not satisfy love ; it must be paid in its own 
coin. — Mme. Deluzy. 
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797 
Let still the woman take an elder than herself ; so wears 

she to him, so sways she level in her husband's heart. — 

Shakespeare, 

798 
They are not easily kept in the path of duty by harsh- 
ness ; distrust, bolts, and iron grating do not produce 
virtue in women and girls. It is honor which must keep 
them to their duty, and not severity. — Molilre, 

799 
The love of flattery in most men proceeds from the 

mean opinion they have of themselves \ in women, from 

the contrary. — Swift. 

800 
Woman's love, like lichens upon a rock, will still grow 
where even charity can find no soil to nurture itself. — 
Bovee. 

801 

It requires but little acquaintance with the heart to 
know that woman's first wish is to be handsome; and that 
consequently the readiest method of obtaining her kind- 
ness is to praise her beauty. — Johnson, 

802 

To be content smilingly to lie on a bed of roses while 
they know that thousands around them sleep on thorns, 
— this is represented by all around them as constituting 
pretty nearly the whole duty of woman. Thus practicing 
meekly an aimless and unmeaning patience and self-re- 
pression, they dwindle down year by year into pettiness 
and inanity. — Frances Power Cobbe, 

803 
The most subtle flattery that a woman can receive is by 
actions, not by words. — Mme, Necker, 

804 
How delightful it would be to love if one loved always 1 
But alas, there are no eternal loves. — J/^. Scudhi. 
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805 
He that takes a wife takes care, — Franklin. 

806 
The hand that hath made you fair hath made you good ; 
the goodness that is cheap in beauty makes beauty brief 
in goodness ; but grace, being the soul of your complex- 
ion, should keep the body of it ever fair. — Shakes^are. 
807 
Most men like in women what is most opposite their 
own characters. — ■ Fielding. 

808 
That she [Margaret Fuller] wrote books is the least of 
her merits. She was greatest when she dropped her pen. 
She spoke best what others essayed to say, and what 
women speak best. Hers was a glancing Ic^ic that leaped 
straight to the sure conclusion. — Alcott, 
S09 
God pardons like a mother, who kisses the offense into 
everlasting forgetf ulness. ' — Backer. 
810 
Goodness is beauty in its best estate. — Marlowe. 

Si I 
You can with single look inilame the coldest breast, 
the rudest tame. — Waller, 

81Z 

Good taste is the modesty of the mind ; that is why it 

cannot be cither imitated or acquired. — Mtiu. de Girardin. 

8'3 

They love least that let men know their love. — S&ake- 

speare. 

814 
No man or woman was ever cured of love by discover- 
ing the falseness of his or her lover. The living together 
for three -long, rainy days in the country has done more 
to dispel love than all the perfidies in love that have ever 
been comoutted. — He^s. 
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Most people carry an ideal man and woman in their 
head, and when the practical relations of the men and 
women of every day are discussed with reference only to 
these impossible ideals, we need not marvel at any ridic- 
ulous conclusion. — Mary Cicmmcr, 

816 
If you had told Sycorax that her son Caliban was as 
handsome as Apollo, she would have been pleased, witch 
as she was. — Thackeray, 

8i7 
A man finds himself seven years older the day after his 
marriage. — Bacon. 

818 
However dull a woman may be, she will understand all 
there is in love ; however intelligent a man may be, he 
will never know but half of it. — Mmc, Fee, 

819 
Women see through and through each other ; and often 
we most admire her whom they most scorn. — Charles 
Buxton. 

830 
One scrfiam of fear from a mother may resound through 
the whole life of her daughter ; for no rational discourse 
can extinguish the mother's scream. You may make any 
full stop, colon, semicolon, or comma of life, before your 
children, but not a note of exclamation 1 — Rkhter. 

821 
There is in all this cold and hollow world no fount of 
deep, strong, deathless love save that within a mother's 
heart. — Mrs. Hemans. 

823 
Economy in love is peace to nature, much like econ- 
omy in worldly matters : we should be prudent, never 
love too fast ; profusion will not, cannot, always last ^- 
Peter Pindar. 

7 
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823 
For brilliancy, no gems compare with the eyes of a 
beautiful woman. — ^r. J. V. C. Smith. 
824 
The coquette seeks for admiration ; her vanity is un- 
satisfied by love. — Dumas pire. 
82s 
How little do lovely women know what awful beings 
they are in the eyes o£ inexperienced youth I Young men 
brought up in the fashionable circles of our cities will 
smile at this. Accustomed to mingle incessantly in fe- 
male society, and to have the romance of the heart dead- 
ened by a thousand frivolous flirtations, women are noth- 
ing but women in their eyes ; but to a susceptible youth 
like myself, brought up in the country, they are perfect 
divinities. — Washington Irving. 
Sz6 
It is astonishing how little one feels poverty when one 
loves. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

827 
Woman is a personality between man and the angels. 
— Balsac. 

828 
The heart's hushed secret in the soft dark eye. — L. E. 
London. 

829 
There are as many kinds of modesty as there are races. 
To the English woman it is a duty, to the French woman 
a propriety. — Taint. 

830 
A supreme love, a motive that gives a sublime rhythm 
to a woman's life, and exalts habit into partnership with 
the soul's highest needs, is not to be had where and how 
she wills : to know that high initiation, she must often 
tread where it is hard to tread, and feel the chill air, and 
watch through darkness. — Gu>rge Eliot. 
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831 
Married in haste to repent at leisure. — Congreve, 

832 
Women are as lavish of their money as their affection. 
'^Alphonse Karr, 

833 
Ah me ! how weak a thing the heart of woman is. — 

Shakespeare, 

834 
When Eve was brought unto Adam, he became filled 

with the Holy Spirit, and gave her the most sanctified, 

the most glorious of appellations. He called her Eva ; 

that is to say, the mother of all. He did not style her 

wife, but simply mother, — mother of all living creatures. 

In this consists the glory and the most precious ornament 

of woman. — Luther. 

A husband is a plaster thqt cures all the ills of girl- 
hood. — Moiiire, 

836 
If love and duty were incompatible, then the moment 
love became duty it would cease, which, thank Heaven, 
is not true. Love goes in harness very well, even with 
imagination, when duty holds the reins, while love in op- 
position to duty produces nothing but unrest and disquiet 
— Mrs. y. C. Croly. 

837 
A virtuous name is the precious, only good for which 

queens and peasants' wives must contest together. — 

Schiller, 

838 
The woman who really wishes to refuse contents her- 
self with saying no. She who explains wants to be con- 
vinced. — Alfred de Musset. 

839 
Virtue made visible in outward grace. — PJw/ajf. 
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\ S40 

I sacred books of tlie ancient Persians say. It j-ou 
jbc liolj-, instruct your children, because all the good 
acts they perEorm will be imputed to yot^ — Montesquieu. 
841 
That you may be beloved, be amiable.' — Ovid. 

Love, which is only an episode in the life of man, is 
the entire history of woman's life. — Mme, de Stai'l. 
843 
A philosopher, being asked what was the first thing 
necessary to win the love of a woman, answered, " Op- 
portunity," — Moore. 

844 
She that hath a wise husband must entice him to an 
eternal dearness by the veil of modesty and the grave 
robes of chastity, the ornaments of meekness and the 
jewels of faith and charii)-. She must have no painting 
but blnshings ; licr brightness must be her purity, and 
she must shine round about with sweetness and fiicnd- 
ship ; and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and de- 
sired when she dies, — Jeremy Taylor. 
845 
The more idle a woman's hands, the more occupied her 
heart, — S. Diibay. 

846 
Women are charged with a fondness for nonsense and 
frivolity. Did not TallejTand say, " I find nonsense sin- 
gularly refreshing " ? — Alfred de Mussel. 
847 
Flowers arc love's truest language. — I'ark Benjamin. 

84S 
Women have a fibre more in the heart and a cell less 
in the brain than men ; they cannot, therefore, be meas- 
ured by the same standard nor weighed in the same bal- 
ance. — Lamartine. 
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849 
The coy mistress, who makes her lover wrest eveiy 

favor from her, is the successful one. — Ninon de Lenclos. 

850 
Dame Fortune, like most others of the female sex, is 
generally most indulgent to the nimble mettled block- 
heads. — Otway, 

851 

Irritated one day at the bad faith of Madame Jay, 
Mirabeau said to her, " Madame Jay, if probity did not 
exist we ought to invent it as the best means of getting 
rich." — Dumont. 

852 

Antigones, being near death, said to his daughter : " O 
my well-beloved child, work at turning the spindle ; it is 
a sufficient heritage for the poor ; and if, one day, thou 
art united to a husband, preserve the manners and vir- 
tues of the Grecian niothers. That is the richest dower 
for a woman." — Antipater. 

853 
Her lips blush deeper sweets. — Thomson. 

854 
To love is to be useful to yourself, to cause love is to 
be useful to others. — Beranger, 

85s 
It is beauty that doth oft make women proud ; it is 

virtue that doth make them most admired ; it is modesty 

that makes them seem divine. — Shakespeare. 

856 
When a woman pronounces the name of a man but 
twice in a day, there may be some doubt as to the nature 
of her sentiments ; but three times I — Balzac. 

857 
The lover creates in the woman he adores an ideal 

character in an ideal form, but there is no such real ex- 
istence as his fancy depicts. — Alfred de Musset. 
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858 
It is to be feared that they who marry where they do 
not love will love where they not do many. — Fuller. 

859 
What is woman ? Only one of nature's agreeable blun- 
ders. — Cowley, 

860 
Women are extremes in all points. They are better or 
worse than men. — Bruyh-e. 

861 
Female gossips are generally actuated by active igno- 
rance. — Rochefoucauld, 

862 
Men know so little in reality of women, and credit 
them with so much, that they are ready to fall in love 
With mere beauty, fancying that the fair face must be the 
index to every perfection. But women's affection is geh- 
erally much more independent of mere externals. — Char- 
lotte Mary Yonge, 

863 
We pardon infidelities, but we do not forget them. — 
Mme, de Lafayette, 

864 
Indifference is a woman's surest guardian angel. — 
Mme. Deluzy, 

865 
Loveliest of women ! heaven is in thy soul ; beauty 
and virtue shine forever round thee, brightening each 
other. — Addison, 

866 
It is among uneducated women that we may look for 
the most confirmed gossips. Goethe tells us there is 
nothing more frightful than a bustling ignorance. — 
Chamfort, 

867 
Hanging and wiving go by destiny. — Shakespeare. 
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863 
Modesty, who when she goes is gone forever. — Landor, 

869 
If he be not in love with some woman, there is no be- 
lieving old signs. He brushes his hat o' mornings ; what 
does that bode ? — Shakespeare. 

870 
A good wife is like the ivy which beautifies the build- 
ing to which it clings, twining its tendrils more lovingly 
as time converts the ancient edifice into a ruin. — yohn^ 
son. 

871 
When a man and woman are married their romance 

ceases and their history commences. — Rochebrune. 

872 
It is in those acts called trivialities that the seeds of 
joy are forever wasted, until men and women look round 
with haggard faces at the devastation their own waste 
has made, and say the earth bears no harvest of sweet- 
ness, calling their denial knowledge. — George Eliot. 

873 
Love is a thing most nice, and must be fed to such 

a height, but never surfeited \ what is beyond the mean 

is ever ill. — Herrick. 

874 
Woman is rather made to be loved than to love, like 

the flowers which feel nothing of the perfume, but yield 

it to be felt by others. — Alphonse Esquiros. 

875 
A lady of fashion will sooner excuse a freedom flow- 
ing from admiration than a slight resulting from indiffer- 
ence. The first offense has the pleasing apolop:y of her 
attractions ; the last is bold and without an alleviation. 
But the mode in which she disposes of the two only 
shows that her love of admiration is stronger than her 
sense of propriety. — Cotton. 
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876 
My only books were woman's looks, and folly 's all 
they 've taught: me. — Moore. 
877 
It is a misfortune for a woman never to be loved, but 
it is a humiliation to be loved no more. — Montesquieu. 
878 
Nothing can sweeten felicity itself but love. -~ Jeremy 
Taylor. 

879 
The land of marriage has this peculiarity : that stran- 
gers are desirous of inhabiting it, while its natural inhab- 
itants would willingly be banished from thence. — > Man- 



What avails the best or the worst of looks -~ I speak 
from the feminine point of view — >when a man's heart is 
in the right place, and he has the disposition to deal pa- 
tiently and tenderly with weakness and folly? Patience 
and tenderness are the two great qualities which a 
woman's heart and life require, — Florence Marryat. 
SSi 

Women do act their part when they do make their 
ordered houses know them. — Sheridan Knowhs. 
833 

In condemning the vanity of women, men complain of 
the fire they themselves have kindled. — Lingrie. 
883 

Among all the many kinds of first love, that which be- 
gins in childish companionship is the strongest and most 
enduring ; when passion comes to unite its force to long 
affection, love is at its spring-tide. — George Eliot. 
884 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is, indeed, a fine picture 
in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it 
makes the beautiful sex all over charms. — Addison, 
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88s 
Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it was made for kiss- 
ing, lady, not for such contempt. — Shakespeare. 

886 
When a woman hath ceased to be quite the same to us, 
it matters little how different she becomes. — Landor. 

887 
Love is like the moon : when it does not increasei i^ 
decreases. — Segur. 

888 
Christ made no distinction, but opened the door wida 
to woman as to man. — Gail Hamilton. 

889 
When love is well timed, it is not a fault to love : the 
strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise sink in the 
soft captivity together. — Addison. 

890 
The man at the head of the house can mar the pleas- 
ure of the household, but he cannot make it ; that must 
rest with the woman^ and it is her greatest privilege. — 
Helps. 

891 
If you wish to marry suitably, marry your equaL — 
Ovid. 

892 
The woman must not belong to herself ; she is bound 
to alien destinies. But she performs her part best who 
can take freely, of her own choice, the alien to her heart, 
can bear and foster it with sincerity and love. — Richter. 

893 
The wife safest and seemliest by her husband stays. — 

Milton, 

894 
Woman will not be permitted to be man, and yet be 

treated with the tenderness due to woman. — Eev. yohn 

Todd. . 
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E9S 
Women have no worse enemies than women. — Dudos. 

S95 
I have enjoyed the happiness of this world : I liave 
lived and I have loved. — RUhter. 
897 
Comets, doubtless, answer some wise and good purpose 
in creation ; so do women. Comets are incomprehensi- 
ble, beautiful, and eccentric ; so are women. Comets 
shine with peculiar splendor, but at night appear most 
brilliant ; so do women. Comets and women, therefore, 
are closely analogous ; but the nature of botli being in- 
scrutable, all that remains for us to do is to view with 
admiration the one, and, almost to adoration, love the 
other, — Rymetf. 

893 
Women for the most part do not love us. They do not 
choose a man because they love him. They love love of 
all things in the world, but there are very few men whom 
they love personally. — Alphonse Karr. 
899 
Remove the temptations of leisure, and the bow of 
Cupid will become useless. — Ovid. 
900 
Women endowed with remarkable sensibilities enjoy 
much, but they also suffer mueli. The greater the light 
the stronger will be t!ie sliadow. — Anna Cora Mowall. 
901 
That a woman should really possess public spirit, and 
that its exercise should be as ennobling to her as it is to 
a man, — this is a lesson which it takes most men half a 
life-time to learn, — Franas Power Cobbe. 
902 
Our natural and happiest life Is when we lose ourselves 
in the exquisite absorption of home, the delicious retire- 
ment of dependent love. — Mhs Mulock. 
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903 
There are no little events with the heart. It magnifies 

everything ; it places in the same scale the fall of an em- 
pire and the dropping of a woman's glove, and almost 
always the glove weighs more tlian the empire. — Balzac. 

904 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor 
more. — Lovelace. 

90s 

I am afraid it is from some natural deficiency in the 
constitution of our sex that it is so difficult to teach us 
justice. It certainly was a mistake to make that admi- 
rable virtue a female ; and even the allegorist seems to 
have found it necessary to bandage her eyes. — Miss 
Mulock. 

906 

Gentleness and repose are everything in woman. — 
Montaigne. 

907 
Genuine love, however rated as the chief passion of 

the human heart, is but a poor dependent, a retainer, 
upon other passions, — admiration, gratitude, respect, es- 
teem, pride in the object. Divest the boasted sensation 
of these, and it is no more than the impression of a 
twelvemonth, by courtesy or vulgar error termed love. — 
Mrs, InMald. 

908 
Love is strongest in pursuit j friendship in possession. 
— Emerson. 

909 
To remain virtuous a man has only to combat his own 

desires, while a woman must resist not only her own in- 
clinations, but the importunities of man. — Latena. 

910 
Is it strange that a woman is invincible, whose armory 
consists of kisses, smiles, sighs, and tears ? — HcUiburton. 
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911 

Women in health are the hope of a nation. Men who 
exercise a controlling influence — the master spirits — 
with a few exceptions, have had country-born mothers. 
They transmit to iheir sons those traits of character — 
moral, intellectual, and physical — which give stability 
to institutions, and promote order, security, and justice. — 
Dr. y. V, C. Smith. 

912 

The adoration of his heart had been to her only as the 
perfume of a wild flower which she had carelessly crushed 
with her foot in passing. — Longfellow. 

Let the words of a virgin, though in a good cause and 
to a good purpose, be neither violent, many, nor first, nor 
last ; it is less shame for a virgin to be lost in a blushing 
silence than to be found in a bold eloquence. — Quarks. 

914 

Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; but 
is, when unadorned, adorned the most. — Thomson. 

9»5 
Beauty 1 thou pretty plaything, dear deceit 1 — Blair. 

916 
The soul-subduing sentiment, harshly called flirtation, 
which is the spell of a country house. — Bcaconsfidd. 

917 
Liking is not always the child of beaut}' ; but whatso- 
ever is liked to the liker is beautiful. — Sir F. Sidney. 

918 
The girl of the period, — she sets up to be natural, and 
is only rude ; mistakes insolence for innocence ; says 
everything that comes first to her lips, and thinks she is 
gay when she is only giddy. — Bcacofisficld. 

1 o exact consideration merely on account of her sex 
is in any woman the poorest cowardice. — J/zlfx Mulock. 
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920 
Coquetry, — new vows to plight, and plighted vows to 
break. — Dryden, 

931 
When death gives us a long lease of life, it takes as 
hostages all those whom we have loved. — Mme. Necker. 

922 
Wome^ do not transgress the bounds of decorum so 
often as men ; but when they do they go greater lengths. 
— Colton. 

923 
Pale primroses, that die unmarried ere they can behold 

bright Phoebus in his strength, — a malady most incident 

to maids. — Shakespeare. 

924 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose when the 

dew wets its leaves ; unstained and pure as is the lily or 

the mountain snow. — Thomson. 

925 
Quite the ugliest face I ever saw was that of a woman 

whom the world called beautiful. Through its "silver 
veil " the evil and ungentle passions looked out, hideous 
and hateful. On the other hand, there are faces which 
the multitude at first glance pronounce homely, unattract- 
ive, and such as " Nature fashions by the gross," which I 
always recognize with a warm heart-thrill. Not for the 
world would I have one feature changed ; they please me 
as they are ; they are hallowed by kind memories, and 
are beautiful through their associations. — Whittier. 

926 
Novelty is to love like bloom to fruit ; it gives a lustre, 
which is easily effaced, but never returns. — Rochefou- 
cauld, 

927 
Thy wife is a constellation of virtues ; she 's the moony 
and thou art the man in the moon* — Conircve. 
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928 
The blushing beauties of a modest maid. — Drydcn. 

929 
The presence of a young g^rl is like the presence of a 
flower ; the one gives its perfume to all that approach it, 
the other her grace to all who surround her. — Z. Des- 
noyers, 

930 
In the noon and the afternoon of life we still throb at 

the recollection of days when happiness was not happy 

enough, but must be drugged with the relish of pain and 

fear ; for he touched the secret of the matter who said of 

love, "All other pleasures are not worth its pains." 

— Emerson, 

931 
It is not the earliest blossoms which are most perma- 
nent ; those which bloom in mid-season last the longest. 
So is it with that blossom of the heart, love. — Ninon 
de Lenclos, 

932 
There is an alchemy of quiet malice by which women 

can concoct a subtle poison from ordinary trifles. — Haw- 

thome. 

933 
Virtue itself offends when coupled with forbidding 

manners. — Bishop MiddUton. 

934 
Nature sent women into the world with this bridal 

dower of love, not, as men often think, that they alto- 
gether and entirely love them from the crown of their 
heads to the sole of their feet, but for this reason : ^hat 
they might be, what their destination is, mothers, and 
love children, to whom sacrifices must ever be offered, 
and from whom none are to be expected. — Richter, 

93S 
A maiden hath no tongue but thought — Shakespeare, 
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The subtle sauce of malice is often indulged in by 
maidens of uncertain age over their tea. — RiveroL 

937 
Awkwardness is a more fatal defect with women than 

even crime itself. — y. Petit Senn, 

938 
Fine manners are a stronger bond than a beautiful 

face j the former binds, the latter only attracts. — Lamar- 

tine, 

939 

As a looking-glass, if it be a true one, faithfully repre- 
sents the face that looks in it, so a wife ought to fashion 
herself to the affection of her husband ; not to be cheer- 
ful when he is sad, nor sad when he is cheerful. — Eras- 
mtis, 

940 

With women the desire to bedeck themselves is ever 
the desire to please. — Marmontel. 

941 

Young love is a flame ; very pretty, often very hot and 
fierce, but still only light and flickering. The love of the 
older and disciplined heart is as coals^ deep-burning, un- 
quenchable. — Beccher. 

942 

What we call the heart is a nervous sensation, like 
shyness, which gradually disappears in society. It is 
fervent in the nursery, strong in the domestic circle, tu- 
multuous at school. The affections are the children of 
ignorance ; when the horizon of our experience expands, 
and models multiply, love and admiration imperceptibly 
vanish. — Beaconsfield, 

943 
In that stillness which most becomes a woman, calm 

and holy, thou siltest by the fireside of the heart, feed- 
ing its flame. — Longfellow. 
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944 
Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth and 

swimming majesty of step and tread, the symmetry of 

form and feature, set the soul afloat, even like delicious 

airs of flute and harp. — Milman, 

945 
A faint blush melting through the light of thy transpar- 
ent cheek, like a rose-leaf bathed in dew. — Whittier. 

946 
Through suffering and sorrow thou hast passed, to 
show us what a woman true can be. — Lowell. 

947 
The mind, the music breathing from her face. — Byron. 

948 
The coquette who sacrifices the ease and reputation of 
as many as she is able to an ill-natured vanity is a more 
pernicious creature than the wretch whom fondness be- 
trays to make her lover happy, at the expense of her own 
reputation. — Fielding, 

949 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, not uttered 

by base sale of chapmen's tongues. — Shakespeare. 

950 
Oh, the spells that haunt the trembling tale a bright- 
eyed maiden tells ! — Edwin Arnold. 

951 
A blushing, womanly, discovering grace. — Donne. 

952 

The greater part of what women write about women is 

mere sycophancy to man. — • Mme. de Stael. 

953 
An agreeable figure and winning manner, which in- 
spire affection without love, are always new. Beauty 
loses its relish, the graces never; after the longest ac- 
quaintance, they are no less agreeable than at first. — 
Henry Home. 
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954 
Maids must be wives and mothers to fulfill the en- 
tire and holiest end of woman's being. — Frances Anne 
Kemble. 

955 
The opinion in favor of the present system, which en- 
tirely subordinates the weaker sex to the stronger, rests 
upon theory alone ; for there never has been trial made 
of any other ; so that experience, in the sense in which it 
is vulgarly opposed to theory, cannot be pretended to 
have pronounced any verdict. — y. Stuart Mill. 

956 
The heart is an astrologer that always divines the 
trutli. — Calderon, 

957 
The first sure symptom of a mind in health is rest of 

heart and pleasure felt at home. — Young. 

958 
One can, to an almost laughable degree, infer what a 
man's wife is like from his opinion about women in gen- 
eral. — y, Stuart Mill 

959 
There are few husbands whom the wife cannot win, 

in the long run, by patience and love. — Marguerite de 

Valois, 

960 

Has any one ever pinched into its pilulous smallness 

the cobweb of pre-matrimonial acquaintanceship ? — 

George Eliot. 

961 
Nothing quickens the perceptions like genuine love. 
From the humblest professional attachment to the most 
chivalric devotion, what keenness of observation is bom 
under the influence of that feeling which drives away the 
obscuring clouds of selfishness, as the sun consumes the 
vapor of the morning ! — Tuckerman. 

8 
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961 
She seemed, like many other women I have known, en- 
dowed with a certain foresight What is the diagnosis 
of the wise compared to the warnings and confidences 
whispered by destiny into the ears of certain women ? — 
Alphonse Daudet, 

The woman and the soldier who do not defend the first 
pass will never defend the last — Fielding, 

964 
False modesty is the refinement of vanity. It is a lie. 

— Bruyire. 

965 
Love never reasons, but profusely gives : gives, like a 

thoughtless prodigal, its all, and trembles then lest it has 

done too little. — Hannah More, 

966 
As love without esteem is volatile and capricious, es- 
teem without love is languid and cold. — yohnson. 

967 
I believe I should have been swept away by the flood 
of French infidelity, if it had not been for one thing : the 
remembrance of the time when my sainted mother used 
to make me kneel by her side, taking my little hands 
folded in hers, and cause me to repeat the Lord's Prayer. 

— Thomas Randolph. 

968 
With her whole heart's welcome in her smile. — Mrs. 
Norton, 

969 

The most delicate beauty in the mind of woman is, and 

ever must be, an independence of artificial stimulants for 

content It is not so with men. The links that bind 

men to capitals belong to the golden chain of civilization, 

— the chain which fastens all our destinies to the throne 
of Jove. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
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970 

Oh trebly blest the placid lot of those whose hearth 
foundations are in pure love laid, where husband's breast 
with tempered ardor glows, and wife, oft mother, is in 
heart a maid ! — Euripides, 

971 

Are there not women who fill vases with wine and roses 
to the brim, so that the wine runs over and fills the house 
with perfume ; who inspire us with courtesy ; who unloose 
our tongues, and we speak ; who anoint our eyes, and we 
see ? We say things we never thought to have said ; for 
once, our walls of habitual reserve vanished, and left us 
at large ; we were children playing with children in a 
wide field of flowers. Steep us, we cried, in these influ- 
ences for days, for weeks, and we shall be sunny poets, 
and will write out in many-colored words the romance 
that you are ! — Emerson. 

972 
Modesty and the dew love the shade. Each shine in 
the open day only to be exhaled to heaven. — y. Petit 
Se/in, 

973 
Women govern us; let us render them perfect; the 

more they are enlightened, so much the more shall we be. 

On the cultivation of the mind of women depends the 

wisdom of men. It is by women that nature writes on 

the hearts of men. — Sheridan* 

974 
The mother's yearning, that complete type of life in an- 
other's life which is the essence of real human love, feels 
the presence of the cherished child even in the base, de- 
graded man. — George Eliot, 

975 
Love, like fire, cannot subsist without continual mo- 
tion, and ceases to exist as soon as it ceases to hope or 
fear. — Rochefoucauld. 
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976 
Nobody loves heartily unless people take pains to pre- 
vent it. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

977 
Women are too imaginative and sensitive to have much 

logic. — Mme. du Deffand. 

978 

Women and men of retiring timidity are cowardly only 

in dangers which affect themselves, but the first to rescue 

when others are endangered. — Richter. 

979 
The instances that second marriage move are base 

respects of thrift, but not of love. — Shakespeare, 

980 

Modesty seldom resides in a breast that is not enriched 
with nobler virtues. — Goldsmith, 

981 

The majority of women have no principles of their o^ti ; 
they are guided by the heart, and depend for their own 
conduct upon that of the men they love. — Bruyhre, 

982 

The perfect woman is as beautiful as she is strong, as 
tender as she is sensible. She is calm, deliberate, digni- 
fied, leisurely. She is gay, graceful, sprightly, sympa- 
thetic. She is severe upon occasion, and upon occasion 
playful. She has fancies, dreams, romances, ideas. — 
Gail Hamilton, 

983 
Patience is the true bravery of women. — Victor Hugo, 

984 
As surely as a large nose grows larger and a wide 

mouth wider, the tender child in your nursery will be a 
tender old woman, though, perhaps, reason may have re- 
strained the appearance of it, till the mind, relaxed, is no 
longer capable of concealing its weakness. — Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. 
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98s 
Repining love is the stillest ; the shady flowers in the 
spring, as in the other, shun sunlight. — Richtcr, 

9S6 
Love makes all things possible. — Shakespeare, 

987 
Matrimony resembles a pair of shears, so joined that 

they cannot be separated ; often moving in opposite di- 
rections, yet always punishing any one who comes be- 
tween them. — Sydney Smith, 

9S8 
We perhaps never detect how much of our social de- 
meanor is made up of artificial airs until we see a person 
who is at once beautiful and simple ; without the beauty, 
we are apt to call simplicity awkwardness. — George Eliot, 

9S9 
Is there anything more beautiful in a lower sphere than 
the dressing of a bride for her wedding? The tender 
hand of kind nurse, of loving sister, and fond mother — 
how they all wait upon her ! How the hours are conse- 
crated to her glory I How her hair is parted and braided 
in sweet simplicity ! How the veil . is thrown over her 
with exquisite grace 1 — Beccher, 

990 
There is more of good nature than of good sense at 
the bottom of most marriages. — Thoreau, 

991 
True love can no more be diminished by showers of 
evil than flowers are marred be timely rain. — Sir P. 
Sidney, 

992 
Women detest the serpent through a professional jeal- 
ousy. — Victor Hugo, 

993 
There is no torture that a woman would not suffer to 

enhance her beauty. — Montaigne. 
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994 
Few natures can presence through years the poetry of 

the first passionate illusions. That can alone render wed- 
lock the seal that confirms affection, and not the mocking 
ceremonial that consecrates its grave. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

995 
If every modest woman or girl would abstain from such 

books as poison, and never order or read one that makes 

crime and impurity prominent, or tampers with dilemmas 

about the marriage vow, there would be fewer written and 

published, and less wild-fire would be spread abroad. — 

Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

996 

Love gives itself, but is not bought. — Longfellow. 

997 
He that marries is like the Doge who was wedded to 

the Adriatic. He knows not what there is in that which 
he marries ; mayhap treasures and pearls, mayhap mon- 
sters and tempests, await him. — Heinrich Heine. 

998 
' Modesty is the color of virtue. — Diogenes. 

999 
Her passions are made of nothing but the finest part 

of pure love. We cannot call her winds and waters 

sighs and tears ; they are greater storms and tempests 

than almanacs can report. This cannot be cunning in 

her. If it be, she makes a shower of rain as well as Jove. 

^ Shakespeare, 

1000 
Be to her virtues very kind, and to her faults a little 
blind. — Prior. 

lOOI 

Win and wear her if you can. She is the most delight- 
ful of God's creatures. Heaven's best gift, man's joy and 
pride in prosperity, man's support and comfort in afflic- 
tion. — Shelley. 
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1003 

To say the least to the disadvantage of this passion 
pove], it is putting your peace in the power of another, 
which is rarely safe even in your own. — Young, 

1003 

No navigator has yet traced lines of latitude and longi- 
tude on the conjugal sea. — Balzac, 

1004 

Man pays deference to woman instinctively, involun- 
tarily, not because she is beautiful, or truthful, or wise, 
or foolish, or proper, but because she is a woman, and he 
cannot help it. If she descends, he will lower to her 
level ; if she rises, he will rise to her height. — Gail 
Hamilton, 

1005 

Modesty is still a provocation. — Poincelot, 

1006 

But earthlier happy is the rose distilled than that 
which, withering on the virgin thorn, grows, lives, and 
dies in single blessedness. — Shakespeare, 

1007 

I believe marriages would in general be as happy, and 
often more so, if they were all made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, upon a due consideration of the characters and 
circumstances, without the parties having any choice in 
the matter. — Johnson. 

1008 
Women see readily only what is reflected from their 
own hearts. — Lamartine, 

1009 
Want of occupation is the bane of both men and 
women : perhaps more especially of the latter. — Horace 
Mann, 

lOIO 

The mother's heart is the child's school-room. — 
Beecher. 
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lOII 

Without woman, man would be rough, rude, solitary, 
and would ignore all the graces, which are but the smiles 
of love. Woman weaves about him the flowers of life, 
as the vines of the forest decorate the trunk of the oak 
with their fragrant garlands. — Chateaubriand. 

I0I2 

I think more highly of women since I have watched 
them with the calm eyes of middle age ; and I have more 
confidence than I had at flrst both in their ability and in 
their stability. — Frances Power Cobbe, 

1013 
Place moral heroes in the field, and heroines follow 
them as brides \ but the opposite does not hold true ; no 
heroine can create a hero through love of her, but she 
may give birth to one. — Richter, 

1014 
The busy have no time for tears. — Byron, 

1015 
Fashion is not public opinion, or the result or embodi- 
ment of public opinion. It may be that public opinion 
will condemn the shape of a bonnet, as it may venture to 
do always, with the certainty of being right nine times in 
ten ; but fashion will place it upon the head of every 
woman in America, and were it literally a crown of 
thorns she would smile contentedly beneath the imposi- 
tion. — y. G. Holland, 

1016 
In love, as in everything else, experience is a physician 
who never comes until after the disorder is cured. — 
Mme, dd la Tour, 

1017 
It is generally admitted, and very frequently proved, 
that virtue and genius, and all the natural good qualities 
which men possess, are derived from their mothers.— 
Iheodore Edward Hook. 
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1018 
The comparison of love lo fire holds good in one re- 
spect, that the fiercer it burns the sooner it is extin- 
guished. — Ilcnry Home, 

1019 
Modesty is policy, no less than virtue. — Simms, 

1020 
A mother's love is indeed the golden link that binds 
youth to age ; and he is still but a child, however time 
may have furrowed his cheek or silvered his brow, who 
can yet recall, with a softened heart, the fond devotion 
or the gentle chidings of the best friend that God ever 
gives us. — Bovee, 

102 1 
It is the outspoken man or woman who compels re- 
spect. — RivaroL 

1022 
Good name in man or woman is the immediate jewel 
of their souls. — Shakespeare. 

1023 
Love is frightened at the intervals of insensibility and 
callousness that encroach by little and little on the do- 
minion of grief, and it makes efforts to recall the keen- 
ness of the first anguish. — George Eliot. 

1024 
There is nothing by which I have, through life, more 
profited than by the just observations, the good opinion, 
and the sincere and gentle encouragement of amiable and 
sensible women. — Romilly. 

1025 
In clothes, cheap handsomeness doth bear the bell. — 
George Herbert. 

1026 
Obscurity and Innocence, twin sisters, escape tempta- 
tions which would pierce their gossamer armor, in con- 
tact with the world. — Chamfort. 
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1027 
n as yet need some help to their imagination, 
e remains still room for a little illusion. It is better 
for men, it is better for women, that each somewhat 
idealize the other. Much is lost when life has lost 
its atmosphere, and is reduced to naked facts. — Gail 
Hamilton, 

1028 
To feel, to love, to suffer, to devote herself, will always 
be the text of the life of woman. — Balzac. 

1029 
Wish chastely, and love dearly. — Shakespeare, 

1030 
We must avoid fastidiousness: neatness, when it is 
moderate, is a virtue ; but when it is carried to an ex- 
treme, it narrows the mind. — Fenelon, 

1031 

Order in a house ought to be like the machinery in 
opera, whose effect produces great pleasure, but whose 
ends must be hid. — Mme, Necker, 

1032 

Plutarch has a fine expression with regard to some 
women of learning, humility, and virtue : that their orna- 
ments were such as might be purchased without money, 
and 'would render any woman's life both glorious and 
happy. — Sterne, 

1033 
I think it is the cowardice of women which makes them 
such intense haters. — Mrs, yatneson, 

X034 
All finery is a sign of littleness. — Lavater. 

When I behold the passion for ornamentation, and the 
corresponding power, I feel as if women had so far shown 
what they are bad for, rather tlian what they are good 
for. — Julia Ward Howe. 
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1036 
In matters of love and appetite beware of surfeits. 
Nothing contributes so much to the duration of either as 
moderation in their gratification. — Bovte. 

X037 
How many women are born too finely organized in 

sense and soul for the highway they must walk with feet 

unshod ! Life is adjusted to the wants of the stronger 

sex. There are plenty of torrents to be crossed in its 

journey ; but their stepping-stones are measured by the 

stride of men, and not of women. — Holmes, 

1038 

The true ornament of matrons is virtue^ not appareL 

— Justin, 

1039 
Women, intoxicated by the adoration which men, under 

the influence of their senses, pay them do not seek to 

obtain a durable interest in their hearts, or to become 

the friends of the fellow creatures who find amusement 

in their society. — Mary Wollstonecraft. 

1040 

The voice of parents is the voice of God, for to their 
children they are Heaven's lieutenants. — Shakespeare. 

1041 

It is much more easy to inspire a passion than a faith. 
Were beauty as solicitous of the one as of the other ob- 
ject, she need never fear that her myrtles will change to 
willows. — Simms. 

1042 

Love and friendship exclude each other. Love begins 
by love, and the strongest friendship could only give 
birth to a feeble love. — Du Cosur, 

1043 
It is strange that men will talk of miracles, revelations, 

inspirations, and the like as things past, while love re- 
mains. — Thoreau. 
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1044 
All that I am my mother made me. — yohn Quincy 

Adams, 

104 s 
Womanhood will ever be the fashion of manners and 
of morals. — R. Herbert Newton. 

1046 
Since the foundation of the world man has had nearly 
all the forces on his side, working with him and for him ; 
his intellect has been stimulated, while that of woman 
has been abased ; he has had the run of the world and 
all quickening and brightening things, while she has sat 
in the cinders, and until of late been illumined only by 
his reflected light. — Harriet Frescott Spofford, 

1047 
Our very wretchedness grows dear to us when suffer- 
ing for one we love. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

1048 
In the administration of a state, neither a woman as a 
woman, nor a man as a man, has any special function, 
but the gifts of nature are equally diffused in both sexes. 
— Plato. 

1049 
The future of society is in the hands of the mothers. 
If the world was lost through woman, she alone can save 
it. — De Beaufort. 

1050 
I suspect that, after all, women have the best of life. 
It looks as if women were in possession of most enjoy- 
ments, and as if man had only an illusion held out to 
make him labor for her ! — Alexander Walker. 

1051 
When we love, we live. — Congreve. 

1052 
Matrimony, — a world-without-end bargain. — Shake* 
speare. 
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The woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink together, 
dwarfed or god-like, bond or free; if she be small, slight- 
natured, miserable, how shall man grow ? — Tennyson. 

1054 
Women, somehow, have the same fear of witty men as 
of fireworks. — Douglas yerrold. 

1055 
People cry out and deplore the unremunerative employ- 
ment of women. The true want is the other way. Women 
really trained and capable of good work can command 
any wages or salaries. — Gail Hamilton. 

1056 
The dignity of a vocation is always to be admeasured 
by the seriousness of the preparation made for it. How 
then do we apprise marriage ? — R, Herbert Newton. 

1057 
Marriage to maids is like a war to men : the battle 
causes fear, but the sweet hope of winning at the last 
still draws them in. — Lee. 

1058 

Better to love amiss than notliing to have loved. — 
Crabbe, 

1059 

We love a girl for very different qualities than under- 
standing. We love her for her beauty, her youth, her 
mirth, her confidingness, her character, with its faults, 
caprices, and God knows what other inexpressible charms ; 
but we do not love her understanding. Her mind we es- 
teem (if it is brilliant), and it may greatly elevate her in 
our opinion ; nay, more, it may enchant us when we al- 
ready love. But her understanding is not tliat which 
awakens and inflames our passions. — Goethe. 

1060 

Patience and gentleness are woman's greatest power. 
— Victor Hugo. 
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io6x 

That magnetism, an unseen agent, is the instrumen- 
tality with which women are made more potent than the 
strongest men cannot be questioned. It is more than an 
equivalent for large bones and elephantine muscles. — 
Dr. y. V. a Smith. 

1062 

All papas and mammas have exactly that sort of sight 
which distinguishes objects at a distance clearly, while 
they need spectacles to see those under their very noses. 

— Ruffini. 

1063 
The nautch-girls in their spangled skirts and bells that 
chime light laughter round their restless feet. — Edwin 
Arnold. 

1064 
Love is full of unbefitting strains, all wanton as a child, 
skipping and vain. — Shakespeare. 

1065 
Jacob is more likely to fall in love with Rebekah if she 
be drawing water from the well to feed the flocks, than 
if she be sitting on the well flirting with the young men 
passing by. — R. Herbert Newton. 

1066 
Make the doors upon a woman's wit, and it will out at 
the casement ; shut that, and it will out at the key-hole ; 
stop that, it will fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 

— Shakespeare. 

1067 
No disguise can long conceal love where it really ex- 
ists, nor feign it where it is not. — Rochefoucauld. 

106S 
Pleasure is a necessary reciprocal ; no one feels who 
does not at the same time give it. To be pleased, one 
must please. What pleases you in others will in general 
please them in you. — Chesterfield. 
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1069 
A company attitude is rarely anybody's best. — Miss 
Sedgwick, 

1070 
If a woman is not fit to manage the internal matters of 
a house, she is fit for nothing, and should never be put 
in a house or over a house, any way. Good housekeep- 
ing lies at the root of all the real ease and satisfaction in 
existence. — Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

107 1 
Audacity, as against modesty, will win the battle over 
most men. — Mme, Deluzy. 

1072 
Passion may not easily be moderated, but it is easily 
evaded. — Mme, Necker, 

1073 
Rarest of all things on earth is the union in which 

both, by their contrasts, make harmonious their blend- 
ing; each supplying the defects of the helpmate, and 
completing, by fusion, one strong human soul. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 

1074 

A ladie's verily is as potent as a lord's. — Shakespeare. 

1075 

The love of some men for their wives is like that of 
Alfieri for his horse. " My attachment for him," said he, 
" went so far as to destroy my peace every time that he 
had the least ailment ; but my love for him did not pre- 
vent me from fretting and chafing him when he did not 
wish to go my way." — Bovie, 

Of all paths that lead to a woman's love, pity is the 
straightest. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 

1077 
Take away love, and not physical nature only, but the 
heart of the moral world would be palsied. — Southey* 
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1078 
The greatest mistake a wife can make is to neglect her 
appearance ; it is a direct surrender of a magic wand, 
without which a woman may still have charms, but most 
often punishes herself too severely, and sees her error too 
late. — Mrs, H, R. Haweis. 

1079 
Self-command is the main elegance. — Emerson, 

loSo 
Sydney Dobell tells us that his idea of true woman- 
hood is a wife and mother content with simply trying to 
live out Christian ladyhood to its fairest and noblest pos- 
sibility. — Alexander Smith, 

loSi 
Modesty is the conscience of the body. — Balzac, 

10S2 
Read the unfathomable love of those eyes, the kind 
anxiety of that tone and look, however slight your pain. 
In after-life you may have friends, fond, dear friends, but 
never will you have again the inexpressible love and gen- 
tleness lavished upon you which none but a mother be- 
stows. — Macatday, 

1083 
Love is on the verge of hate each time it stoops for 
pardon. — Bulwcr-Lytion, 

10S4 
The question of woman's work in its economic aspect 
is really one not so much now of woman's rights as of 
woman's mights. Pretty much anything she wants to do, 
a resolute girl may now do. — R, Herbert Newton, 

1085 
Politeness is as natural to delicate natures as perfume 
is to flowers. — De Flnod, 

10S6 
As soon as women become ours, we are no longer 
theirs. — Montaigne, 
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1087 
The most lovable heart is that which loves the most 
readily ; but that which easily loves also easily forgets. 
— Goethe. 

loSS 
A man's want of beauty is of small account if he be not 
deficient in other amiable qualities ; for there is no con- 
quest without the affections, and what mole can be so 
blind as a woman in love ? — Ninon de Lenclos, 

10S9 
Man has subdued the world, but woman has subdued 
man. Mind and muscle have won his victories ; love and 
loveliness have gained hers. No monarch has been so 
great, no peasant so lowly, that he has not been glad to 
lay his best at the feet of a woman. — Gail Hamilton. 

1090 
It is not decided that women love more than men, but 
is indisputable that they love better. — Sanial-Dubay. 

1091 

When people talk of women's claims and women's 
ri^rhts, I think of the tournament of former days. If the 
ladies had descended into the arena, most of them would 
have made but sorry knights ; whereas, remaining in the 
gallery, it was they who gave the prizes, and it was to win 
the meed of praise from them that each knight did his 
best. — Arthur Helps, 

1092 

Extreme pity blossoms into love. — Mme, deMaintenon. 

1093 

Housekeepers, home-makers, wives, and mothers are 
fundamental social relations which rest upon woman's 
characteristics, physical, mental, and moral. — R.Her- 
bert Netvton. 

1094 
A girl of sixteen accepts love ; a woman of thirty in- 
cites it. — A. Ricard. 

9 
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1095 
She certainly is no true woman for whom every man 
may not find it in his heart to have a certain gracious and 
holy and honorable love ; she is not a woman who re- 
turns no love and asks no protection, — BartoL 

1096 
Virtue, alas, not unfrequently trips and falls on the 
sharp-edged rock of poverty. — Eugene Sue. 

1097 
No amount of preaching, exhortation, sympathy, benev- 
olence, will render the condition of our working-women 
what it should be, so long as the kitchen and needle are 
substantially their only resources. — Horace Greeley. 

109S 
It is difficult for a woman to keep a secret ; and I know 
more than one man who is a woman. — La Fontaine. 

1099 
This is the monstrosity in love ; that the will is infinite, 
and the execution confined ; that the desire is boundless, 
and the act a slave to limit. — Shakespeare. 

IIOO 

The love of a delicate female is always shy and silent. 
Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself ; 
but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her 
bosom, and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins 
of her peace. — Washington Inking, 

IIOI 

Wife and child, — those precious motives, those strong 
knots of love I — Shakespeare. 

1 102 

Nothing is so apt to inflame passion as hopes and fears : 
a young woman of a calm temper and modest deportment 
is less apt to attract lovers than one who is changeable 
and coquettish ; a man of sense and gravity is less apt to 
succeed with a fine woman than the gay, the giddy, the 
flattering coxcomb. — Henry Home. 
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1 103 

The life of most women is a living poem. — Mme, le 
Vert, 

1 104 

That the women of the Old Testament were dressed 
with Oriental richness, there is no doubt, nor are they 
censured for so arraying themselves. The virtuous woman 
clothed her household in scarlet ; and the denunciations 
in the third chapter of Isaiah are rather directed against 
the priestesses of Ashtaroth than against the ladies of 
Judah. — Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

1 105 

Pity, — the tenderest part of love. — Yalden, 

1106 
When a beautiful woman yields to temptation, let her 
consult her pride, though she forgets her virtue. — yun- 
ius, 

1 107 

spirit of love ! how quick and fresh art thou I — 
Shakespeare. 

iioS 

1 am suffocated and lost when I have not the bright 
feeling of progression. — Margaret Fuller OssolL 

1 109 

Long may it remain in this mixed world a question not 
easy of decision, which is the more beautiful evidence of 
the Almighty's goodness : the soft, white hand formed for 
the ministration of sympathy and tenderness, or the 
rough, hard hand which the heart softens, teaches, and 
guides in a moment. — Dickens, 

1 1 10 

The maiden's chamber, silken, hushed, and chaste. — 
Keats, 

iiii 

Earth has nothing more tender than a woman's heart, 
when it is the abode of piety. -* Luther. 
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IIX2 

The most fascinating women are those that can most 
enrich the every- day moments of existence. In a partic- 
ular and attaching sense, they are those that can partake 
our pleasures and our pains in the liveliest and most de- 
voted manner. Beauty is little without this : with it she 
is indeed triumphant. — Leigh Hunt. 

1113 
The schoolmaster is apt to be a favorite with the 

female part of creation, especially in the rural districts. 
— Washington Irving, » 

1 1 14 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious as are 
the concealed comforts of a man locked up in woman's 
love. — Middleton. 

1115 
The maxim of heathen antiquity, " Reverence thyself," 
seems to be particularly proper for woman. She that 
does not reverence herself must not hope to be respected 
by others. — Fordyce. 

1116 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing, pleasing tongue. 
'^Shakespeare. 

1117 
We love handsome women from inclination, homely 
women from interest, and virtuous women from reason. — 
Anulot. 

X118 
A woman's true dowry, in my opinion, is virtue, mod- 
esty, and desires restrained ; not that which is usually 
called so. — Plautus. 

1119 
Paradise is always where love dwells. — Richter. 

1 120 
A lamp is lit in woman's eye, that souls, else lost on 
earth, remember angels by. — N. P. Willis. 
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1121 

Woman was made out of the rib taken from the side of 
a man ; not out of his head to rule over him, but out of 
his side to be equal, under his arm to be protected, and 
near his heart to be loved. — Matthew Henry, 

1122 

There is no compensation for the woman who feels that 
the chief relation of her life has been no more than a 
mistake. She has lost her crown. The deepest secret 
of human blessedness has half whispered itself to her, and 
then forever passed her by. — George Eliot, 

1 123 

We find beauty itself a very poor thing unless beauti- 
fied by sentiment. — Leigh Hunt, 

1 124 

In the whole course of my life, I never met a female, 
from the fiat-nosed and ebony-colored inhabitant of the 
tropics to the snow-white and sublime divinity of a Greek 
isle, without a touch of romance ; repulsiveness could not 
conceal it, age could not extinguish it, vicissitude could 
not change it. — y, C, Croly, 

1125 

Love is more pleasing than marriage, because romances 
are more amusing than history. — Chamfort, 

1 126 

How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! — Shake" 
speare, 

1127 

When cheeks are faded and eyes are dim, is it sad or 
pleasant, I wonder, for the woman who is a beauty no 
more to recall the period of her bloom ? When the heart 
is withered, do the old love to remember how it once was 
fresh, and beat with warm emotions ? — Thackeray, 

112S 

The pride of woman, natural to her, never sleeps until 
modesty is gone. — Addison, 
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1 1 29 

Who can describe woman's hypocrisies, their subtle 
wiles, betraying smiles, feigned tears, inconstancies? 
Their painted outsides and corrupted minds, the sum of 
all their follies and their falsehoods ? — Otway, 

1 130 

Women think walls are held together with honey. — 

George Eliot, 

1131 

Sing of the nature of women, and then the song 
shall be surely full of variety, old crotchets, and most 
sweet closes. It shall be humorous, grave, fantastical, 
amorous, melancholy, sprightly, one in all, all in one. — 
Marston, 

1132 

If most married women possessed as much prudence 
as they do vanity, we should find many husbands far hap- 
pier. — Belknap. 

"33 
O heart, love is thy bane and thy antidote I — George 

Sand. 

"34 
She stood on the boundary line between country beauty 

and city belle. — Goethe. 

"35 
Fear and niceness, the handmaids of all women, or, 

more truly, woman its pretty self. — Shakespeare. 

1 136 
The part which beauty played in the Middle Ages was 
a very real one. Woman, whose loveliness so swayed 
men, was at one time treated with something like divine 
honors, mistress as she was of the chief civilizing influ- 
ence of the time. — Afrs. If. R, Haweis, 

O'er her warm check and rising bosom move the bloom 
of young desire and purple light of love. — Gray. 
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1 138 
Oh, she is all perfection, all that the blooming earth 

can send forth fair, all that the gaudy heavens could drop 

down glorious. — Lee. 

"39 
If we were to form an image of dignity in a man, we 

should give him wisdom and valor, as being essential to 

the character of manhood. In the like manner, if you 

describe a right woman in a laudable sense, she should 

have gentle softness, tender fear, and all those parts of 

life which distinguish her from the other sex, with some 

subordination to it, but such an inferiority as makes her 

still more lovely. — Steele, 

1 140 
A mother dreads no memories ; those shadows have 
all melted away in the dawn of baby's smiles. — George 
Eliot. 

1141 
Love not only occupies the higher lobes of the brain, 
but crowds out the lower to make room for its expansion. 
— Horace Mann, 

1 142 
O love ! what is it in this world of ours which makes it 
fatal to be loved ? — Byron, 

"43 
Too great refinement is false delicacy, and true deli- 
cacy is solid refinement. — Rochefoucauld, 

1144 
Women who have not fine teeth laugh only with their 
eyes. — Mme, de Rieux, 

"45 
When a young woman behaves to her parents in a 

manner particularly tender and respectful, — I mean from 

principle as well as nature, — there is nothing good and 

gentle that may not be expected from her, in whatever 

condition she b placed. — Fordyce, 
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1 146 

The loveliest hair is nothing, if the wearer is incapable 
of a grace, 'llie finest eyes are not fine, if they say noth- 
ing. — Leigh Hunt, 

1 147 

That celestial fire which excites and inflames the soul, 
that genius which consumes and devours, that burning 
eloquence, those sublime transports that penetrate to the 
bottom of our hearts, will ever be wanting in the writings 
of our women. — Rousseau, 

114S 

Love is an affair of credulity. — Ovid, 

1 149 

To the honor, to the eternal honor, of the sex, be it 
stated that in the path of duty no sacrifice is to them too 
high or too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but 
to shrink from love, honor, innocence, and religion. The 
voice of pleasure or of power may pass by unheeded ; 
but the voice of affliction never. — Balfour, 

1150 

She is so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, 
she holds it a vice in her goodness not to do more than 
she is requested. — Shakespeare, 

No woman is without influence over her husband ; she 
can always incline him to do either what she wishes or. 
the reverse. — George Eliot, 

1152 

The dark grave, which knows all secrets, can alone re- 
claim the fatal doubt once cast on woman's name. — 
George Herbert, 

"53 
A good woman is the loveliest flower that blooms under 

heaven ; and we look with love and wonder upon its silent 

grace, its pure fragrance, its delicate bloom of beauty. — 

Thackeray, 
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1154 
The passion for writing, especially among ladies, is the 
mental and spiritual nuisance of the age. — Sydney Dobell. 

"55 
Women do not disapprove llieir rivals; they hate them. 

— jfames Farton, 

1 156 

In the meanest hut there is a romance, if you only 

knew the hearts there. — Vamhagen von Ense. 

"57 
" Hold up your head, girls," I repeat after Primrose. 

Why should you not ? Every mother's daughter of you 
can be beautiful. You can envelop yourselves in an at- 
mosphere of moral and intellectual beauty, through which 
your otherwise plain faces will look forth like those of 
angels. Beautiful to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold of a 
Northern winter, seemed the diminutive, smoke-stained 
women of Lapland, who wrapped him in their furs, and 
ministered to his necessities with kindness and gentle 
words. — Whittier, 

1158 
All profound affection demands a sacrifice. — Vauve* 
nargues, 

"59 
Most females will forgive a liberty rather than a slight ; 

and if any woman were to hang a man for stealing her 

picture, although it were set in gold, it would be a new 

case in law ; but if he carried off the setting, and left the 

portrait, I would not answer for his safety. — Colton, 

1160 
She who dreams she is happy, is happy. — Mme, Deluzy, 

1 161 
Flowers never emit so sweet and strong a fragrance 
as before a storm. Beauteous soul, when a storm ap- 
proaches thee, be as fragrant as a sweet-smelling flower. 
'^Richtcr. 
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1 162 

Doubtless there are few things more important to a 
community than the health o£ its women. The Sand- 
wich Island proverb says : " If strong is the frame of the 
mother, the son will give laws to the people." And in 
nations where all men give laws, all men need mothers of 
strong frames. — Higginson, 

1 163 

What is resignation ? It is putting God between one's 
self and one's grief. — Mme, Swetchine, 

1 164 

The adoration which a young man gives a woman he 
feels to be greater and better than himself is hardly 
distinguishable from religious feeling. What deep and 
worthy love is, whether of woman or child, or art or 
music ? — George Eliot, 

ii6s 

Modesty is the lowest of the virtues, and is a confes- 
sion of the deficiency it indicates. — Hazlitt. 

1166 
Love is like a child that longs for everything that he 
can come by. — Shakespeare, 

1 167 
Respect your wife. Heap earth around that flower, 
but never drop any in the chalice. — Alfred de Musset, 

1168 
A tale of scandal is as fatal to the credit of a prudent 
lady as a fever is generally to those of the strongest con- 
stitutions. But there is a sort of puny, sickly reputation 
that is always ailing, yet will wither the robuster charac- 
ters of a hundred prudes. — Sheridan, 

1169 
There is no such fop as my young master of his lady- 
mother's making. She blows him up with self-conceit, 
and there he stops. She makes a man of him at twelve, 
and a boy all his life after. — Henry Home* 
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1 170 

Talk as we may of beauty as a thing to be chiseled 
from marble or wrought out on canvas, speculate as we 
may upon its colors and outlines, what is it but an intel- 
lectual abstraction, after all ? The heart feels a beauty of 
another kind ; looking through the outward environment, 
it discovers a deeper and more teal loveliness. — Whit- 
tier, 

1171 

We endow those whom we love, in our fond, passion- 
ate blindness, with power upon our souls too absolute to 
be a mortal's trust. — Mrs. Hetnans. 



To be wise and love exceed*s man's might. — ShakC" 



1172 
be wise and love e; 
speare. 

1173 
Without belief in its perpetuity, love would be nothing ; 

constancy magnifies it. — Balzac. 

1174 
Self-interest, the leprosy of the age, attacks us from in- 
fancy, and we are startled to obser\'e little heads calcu- 
late before knowing how to reflect. — Mme. de Girardin. 

The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers is al- 
ways the first to be touched by the thorns. — Moore. 

1 176 
Sentiment is the ripened fruit of fancy. — Mme. Deluzy. 

1177 
Down on your knees, and thank Heaven, fasting, for 
a good man's love. — Shakespeare. 

1178 
When a woman has the gift of silence she possesses a 
quality above the vulgar ; it is a gift Heaven seldom be- 
stows ; without a little miracle it cannot be accomplished ; 
and nature suffers violence when Heaven puts a woman 
in the humor of observing silence. — Comeille. 
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1179 
Love is everything; love is the great fact. What mat* 
ters the lover ? What matters the flagon, provided one 
obtains the intoxication ? — Alfred de Alussct. 

1180 
Be assured that when once a woman begins to be 
ashamed of what she ought not to be ashamed of, she 
will not be ashamed of what she ought. — Livy, 

iiSi 
The Greeks considered beauty so essentially a divine 
boon that the mother prayed to Zeus that her child 
might be, before all things, beautiful. Beauty seemed to 
the Greeks the visible sign of an inward grace, and an 
expression of divine good-will. — Mrs, H, R, Haweis. 

1 182 

To women silence gives their proper grace. — Soph- 
ocles, 

1 183 

Maggie and Stephen were in that stage of courtship 
which makes the most exquisite moment of youth, the 
freshest blossom-time of passion, — when each is sure of 
the other's love, but no formal declaration has been 
made, and all is mutual divination, exalting the most 
trivial words, the lightest gestures, into thrills, delicate 
and delicious as wafted jasmine scent. — George Eliot, 

11S4 

Should all despair that have revolted wives, the tenth 
of mankind would hang themselves. — Shakespeare, 

11S5 

Those who have loved have little relish for friendship. 
The devotee of strong drink finds wine insipid. — Dumas 
p}re, 

11S6 

The nervous fluid in man is consumed by the brain, 
in woman by the heart ; it is there that they are the 
most sensitive. — Stendhal. 
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1 187 
We always turn for consolation to women. — Lamartine. 

1188 
In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the 
supreme excellence is simplicity. — Longfellow, 

1189 
It is always to be understood that a lady takes all you 
detract from the rest of her sex to be a gift to her. — 
Addison, 

1190 

A beautiful smile is to the female countenance what 
the sunbeam is to the landscape: it embellishes an infe- 
rior face and redeems an ugly one. — Lavater, 

1 191 

If the man be really the weaker vessel, and the rule is 
necessarily in the wife's hands, how is it then to be? 
To tell the truth, I believe that the really loving, good 
wife, never finds it out. She keeps the glamour of love 
and loyalty between herself and her husband, and so in- 
fuses herself into him that the weakness never becomes 
apparent either to her or to him, or to most lookers-on. 

— Charlotte M. Yonge, 

1 193 

He that loveth makes his own the grandeur he loves. 

— Emerson, 

"93 
True it is, as society is instituted, marriage becomes 

somewhat of a lottery, for all its votaries are either the 

victims of Cupid or cupidity; in either case, they are 

under the blinding influence of passion, and consequently 

but little subject to the control of reason. — Frederic 

Saunders, 

1 194 

To the dispjracc of men it is seen that there are women 
both more wise to judge what evil is expected, and more 
constant to bear it when it happens. — Sir F, Sidney, 
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1 195 

The doubts of love are never to be wholly overcome ; 
they grow with its various anxieties, timidities, and tender- 
ness ; and are the very fruits of the reverence in which 
the admired object is beheld. — Jane Farter. 

1 196 

A woman's whole life is a history of the affections. — 
Washington Irving. 

1 197 

The echo of the nest-life, the voice of our modest, 
fairer, holier soul, is audible only in a sorrow- darkened 
bosom, as the nightingales warble when one veils their 
cage. — Richter. 

1198 
Social sorrow loses half its pain. — Johnson. 

1199 
They that love early become like-minded, and the 
tempter toucheth them not; they grow up leaning on 
each other, as the olive and the vine. — Tupper, 

1200 
Real sorrow is almost as difficult to discover as real 
poverty. An instinctive delicacy hides the rays of the 
one and the wounds of the other. — Afme, Swetchine, 

1 201 
Lovers are apt to hear through their eyes, but the 
safest way is to see through their ears. Who was it that 
said, " Speak that I may see you ? " — Sterne. 

1202 
Gentleness in the gait is what simplicity is in the 
dress. Violent gestures or quick movements inspire in- 
voluntary disrespect. — Balzac. 

1203 
You know that in ever}'thing that women write there are 
always a thousand faults of grammar, but, with your per- 
mission, a harmony which is rare in the writings of men. 
— Mme. de Maintenon. 
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1204 • 

No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, 
as love can do with a single thread. — Burton, 

1205 
Some of our young women study soberly abroad, and 
return to give their countenance and support to all that 
is improving and refining in their own country. Some 
float hither and thither, between England and Italy, like 
a feather on the wave, disappearing at last. The Daisy 
Millerish chit is seen offending, in pure ignorance of 
what common sense should easily teach mothers and 
daughters. — Julia Ward Howe, 

1206 
In love we are all fools alike. — Gay. 

1207 
The quarrels of lovers are like summer showers, that 
leave the country more verdant and beautiful. — Mme. 
Nccker. 

1208 
Paltry affectation, strained allusions, and disgusting 
finery are easily attained by those who choose to wear 
them ; they are but too frequently the badges of igno- 
rance or of stupidity, whenever it would endeavor to 
please. — Goldsmith, 

1209 
A slight contrast of character is very material to hap- 
piness in marriage. — Coleridge, 

1210 
A woman preacher is like a dog walking on his hind 
legs : it is not well done, but you are surprised to find it 
done at all. — jfohnson, 

1211 
" Most women have no character at all," said Pope, 
and meant it for satire. Shakespeare, who knew men and 
women much better, saw that it in fact was the perfection 
of women to be characterless. — Coleridge. 
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I2I2 

France needs nothing so much to promote her regen- 
eration as good mothers. — Napoleon I. 

1213 
Lord Bacon makes beauty to consist of grace and mo- 
tion. — Lady Alary Wortley Montagu. 

1214 
Sweet love ! sweet lines 1 sweet life I here is her hand, 
the agent of her heart. — Shakespeare. 

1215 
The great charm of Jenny Lind was that she stood be- 
fore the world as an angel in possession of a gift which is 
usually entrusted to sinners. That God had not made 
her a wonderful singer, and there left her, is the curi- 
ous exception she forms to common human allotment. — 
N. P. Willis. 

1216 
Earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected. — Lowell 

1217 
Woman in the course of action describes a smaller cir- 
cle than man ; but the perfection of a circle consists not 
in its dimensions, but in its correctness. — Hannah More. 

1218 
No man ever lived a right life who had not been chast- 
ened by a woman's love, strengthened by her courage, 
and guided by her discretion. — Ruskin. 

1219 
I wish that Adam had died with all his ribs in his body. 
— Boucicault. 

1220 
Women are a compound of make-believe-daughters of 
Sham and Hem. — William Black. 

1221 
A woman set on anything will walk right through 
the moral crockery without wincing. — Charles Dudley 
Warner. 
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1222 
Allowing everything that can be claimed for the supe- 
rior patience and self-command of women, still the main 
solution of their enduring pain better than men is their 
having less physical sensibility. — Moore. 

1223 
Flattery is false money, which would not be current 
were it not for our vanity. — Rochefoucauld. 

1224 
Nature is in earnest when she makes a woman.— 
Holmes, 

1225 
Frequently, when doubtful how to act in matters of im- 
portance, I have received more useful advice from women 
than from men. Women have the understanding of the 
heart, which is better than that of the head. — Rogers, 

1226 
Oh, how this spring of love resembleth the uncertain 
glory of an April day ! — Shakespeare. 

* 1227 
There is no more fatal misfortune for a man than to 
allow himself to be governed by his wife : in such case he 
is neither himself nor his wife ; he is simply nothing. — 
Napoleon I. 

1228 
There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heav- 
enly fire, which lies dormant in the broad daylight of 
prosperity, but which kindles up and beams and blazes 
in the dark hour of adversity. — Washingtoti Irving, 

1229 
But to see her was to love her, — love but her, and love 
forever. — Bums, 

1230 
A woman without coquetry is as insipid as a rose with- 
out scent, champagne without sparkle, or corned beef 

without mustard. — Wiiithrop. 

10 
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1231 
In the pictures of Mary, the virgin mother, the beauty 
which melts and subdues the gazer is that of the soul 
and the affections, uniting the awe and mystery of that 
mother's miraculous allotment with the impossible love, 
the unutterable tenderness, of young maternity, — Heav- 
en's crowning miracle with nature's holiest and sweetest 
instinct. — Whittier, 

1232 
A beautiful woman with the qualities of a noble man is 
the most perfect thing in nature ; we find in her all the 
merits of both sexes. — Bruyhre. 

1233 
Only they conquer love who run away, — Carew, 

1234 
What mighty ills have not been done by woman I Who 

was it betrayed the Capitol ? A woman ! Who lost Mark 

Anthony the world ? A woman ! Who was the cause of 

a long ten years' war, and laid at last old Troy in ashes ? 

Woman ! — Otway. 

1235 
Love, love, when thou gettest hold of us we may safely 

say. Adieu, prudence ! — La Fontaine. 

1236 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every 
gesture dignity and love. — Milton. 

^237 
Suspicion is far more apt to be wrong than right ; oft- 

ener unjust than just. It is no friend to virtue, and is al- 
ways an enemy to happiness. — Hosea Ballou. 

1238 
Women are the guardians of morality. — Prince de 
Ligne. 

1239 
We men are but poor weak souls, after all. Women 

beat us out and out in firmness. — Charles Buxton. 
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1240 
Miss Edgeworth and Mad«ime de Stael have proved 
that there is no sex in style ; and Madame la Roche Jac- 
queline and the Duchesse d'Angouleme have proved that 
there is no sex in courage. — Colton, 

1 241 
All sympathy not consistent with acknowledged virtue 
is but disguised selfishness. — Coleridge, 

1242 
It must be owned, to the honor of the other sex, that 
there are many among them who can talk whole hours to- 
gether upon nothing. I have known a woman branch out 
into a long, extempore dissertation on the edge of a pet- 
ticoat, and chide her servant for breaking a china cup in 
all the figures of rhetoric. — Addison. 

1243 
Love's voice doth sing as sweetly in a beggar as a king. 

— Decker. 

1244 
Do not give dalliance too much the rein ; the strongest 
oaths are straw to the fire in the blood. — Shakespeare. 

1 24s 
Women rule, not by having more force, but by throw- 
ing it on one point, just as the Indian guides the elephant. 
What they will, they will with all their will, without doubt 
or question. The man's mind is often pulled many ways 
by many claims. — Charles Buxton, 

1246 
The woman who will humor a man's sensitive points 
can easily control and govern him. — Mme, de Lambert. 

1247 
The most happy women in the interior of their houses 
are those who have married sensible men. The latter 
suffer themselves to be governed with so much the more 
pleasure, as they are always masters of themselves.— 
Prince de Ligne. 
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1243 
God gives us love. Sometimes to love he lends us ; 
but when love is grown to ripeness, that on which it 
throve falls off, and love is left alone. — Tennyson. 

1249 
The time for reasoning is before we have approached 
near enough to the forbidden fruit to look at it and ad- 
mire. — Margaret PercivaL 

1250 
Tenderness is the infancy of love. — RivaroL 

1251 
A man gets into another world, strange to him as the 
orb of Sirius, if he can transport himself into the centre 
of a woman's heart, and see the life there, so wholly un- 
like our own. Things of moment to us, to it so trivial ; 
things trifling to us, to it so vast I — Bulwer-Lytton. 

1252 
The heart of woman never grows old ; when it has 
ceased to love, it has ceased to live. — Rochepldre* 

"53 
It is precisely those women who could do otherwise if 
they chose that should be careful to set the example of 
reminding tlie sisterhood that there are nobler vocations 
in this world than writing books, and a truer womanhood 
than that which wears its heart upon its sleeve. — Sydney 
DobelL 

1254 
Common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter. — Swift. 

125s 
Never chide husband or child before company, nor 
prattle abroad of home troubles. — jfane Porter. 

1256 
Every one has many griefs t<^ buffet with ; but it is rare 
to find men, or even women, overwhelmed by calamity. 
We live ; nay, as a rule, are cheerf uL — Charks Buxton* 
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1257 
It is an abominable crime to disturb the harmony of a 
couple who married out of love. We may envy the ex- 
ternal prosperity of a man, and think fortune unjust ; but 
the happiness which proceeds from the heart is always 
deserved. — Prince (U Ligne, 

1258 
There is no permanent love but that which has duty 
for its eldest brother; so that if one sleeps the other 
watches, and honor is safe. — StahL 

1259 
One half, the finest half, of life is hidden from the 
man who does not love with passion. — Henri BeyU* 

1260 
A woman's passion seldom reaches its meridian beforls 
a man's has set. — Fielding, 

1 261 
Careless women are spendthrifts of their tongues ; care* 
less men, of their purses. — Vauvenargues. 

Bad taste is a species of bad morals. — Bovke. 

1263 

The lover never sees personal resemblances in his mis- 
tress to her kind or to others. His friends find in her s 
likeness to her mother, or her sisters, or to persons not 
of her blood. The lover sees no resemblance except t6 
summer evenings and diamond mornings, to rainbows 
and the song of birds. — Emerson, 

1264 
A smile is ever the most bright and beautiful with a 
tear upon it. What is the dawn without its dew? — Lan* 
dor, 

1265 
Do not allow your daughter to be taught letters by 
a man, though he be a St. Paul or St. Francis of AssisL 
The saints are in heaven I — Bishop Signori. 
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1266 
If, in instructing a child, you are vexed with it for a 
want of adroitness, try, if you have never tried before, to 
write with your left hand, and then remember that a child 
is all left hand. — y, F. Boyles, 

1267 
The cloudy weather melts at length into beauty, and 
the brightest smiles of the heart are born of its tears. — 
Hosea Ballou, 

1268 
Love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. — Walter 
Scott. 

1269 

Love is a familiar ; love is a devil ; there is no evil 
angel but love. Yet Samson was so tempted, and he 
had an excellent strength ; yet was Solomon so seduced, 
and he had a very good wit. — Shakespeare. 

1270 

The charming agonies of love, whose misery delights. 
— Thomson. 

1271 

The loving women who followed Christ must have 
found a daily heaven. His serene nature; his benefi- 
cence j his all-encompassing sympathy ; his disinterest- 
edness, that gave everything and asked nothing ; his su- 
pernal wisdom ; his powers over life ; his regency over 
nature ! — Beecher. 

1272 
Easy-crying widows take new husbands soonest ; there 
is nothing like wet weather for transplanting. — Holmes. 

1273 
The widow who has been bereft of her children may 

seem in after years no whit less placid, no whit less 

serenely gladsome ; nay, more gladsome than the woman 

whose blessings are still round her. I am amazed to see 

how wounds heal. — Charles Buxton. 
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1374 
Soon or late, love is his own avenger. — Byron. 

1275 

A woman is seldom merciful to the man who is timid. 

— Bulwer-Lytton, 

1276 
The most chaste woman may be the most voluptuous, 
if she truly loves. — Mirabcau, 

1277 

Woman's tongue is her weapon, her sword, which she 
never permits to rest. — Afme, Nccker. 

1278 

The great moments of life are but moments like the 
others. Your doom is spoken in a word or two. A sin- 
gle look from the eyes, a mere pressure of the hand, may 
decide it; or of the lips, though they cannot speak. — 
Thackeray, 

1279 

A woman deserted by one man has no remedy but to 
appeal to twelve. — Douglas ycrrold. 

12S0 
Men brave tempests, dare enemies in bloody combats, 
looking destruction in the face with unflinching energy. 
Woman shrinks back in timid consciousness of being un- 
able to battle for her rights. In the very posture she as- 
sumes, the expression she exhibits, and the delicacy of 
her organization, she is more than a match for giants 
when they offer violence. — Dr, y. V. C. Smith. 

12S1 
There is no love-broker in the world can more prevail 
in man's commendation with woman than report of valor. 

— Shakespeare. 

12S2 
The unfaithful woman, if she is known for such by the 
person concerned, is only unfaithful. If she is thought 
faithful she is perfidious. — Bruyire. 
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1283 
Tears, the safety-valve of the heart, when too much 
pressure is laid on. — Albert Smith. 

1284 
Our vanity is the constant enemy of our dignity. — 
Mme. Swctchine, 

1285 
Love has the tendency of pressing together all the 
lights, all the rays emitted from the beloved objects by 
the burning glass of fantasy, into one focus, and making 
them one radiant sun without a spot. — Goethe, 

1286 
In love we never think of moral qualities, and scarcely 
of intellectual ones. Temperament and manner alone, 
with beauty, excite love. — Hazlitt, 

1287 
What women would do if they could not cry, nobody 
knows ! What poor, defenseless creatures they would be I 
— Douglas Jerrold, 

12S8 
Not for herself was woman first created, nor yet to be 
man's idol, but his mate. — Mrs, Norton, 

1289 
Women are much more alike than men ; they have, in 
truth, but two passions, vanity and love : these are their 
universal characteristics. — Chesterfield, 

1290 
Those tender tears that humanize the soul. — Tliomson, 

1 291 
Matrimony hath something in it of nature, something 
of civility, something of divinity. — Bishop Hall, 

1292 
A man or a woman may be highly irritable, and yet be 
sweet, tender, gentle, loving, sociable, genial, kind, chari- 
table, thoughtful for others, unselfish, generous. — Charles 
Buxton, 
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That perfect disinterestedness and self-devotion of 
which men seem incap^ible, but which is sometimes found 
in women. — Macaulay, 

ISM 

Siie would be wooed, and not unsought be won. — 

Miltott. 

IJ9S 

Men lose truth in adroitness, and women may be ac- 
complished and unsexed. There is sr h a thing as going 
to scliool 100 much, and excluding froti. the store-room of 
the brain what is more precious than the Greek or geom- 
etry put in, — Bartol. 

x^ 

All women are good, — good for something, or good 
for nothing. — Cervantes. 

1197 

On great occasions it is almost always women who 
have given the strongest proofs of virtue and devotion ; 
the reason is that with men good and bad qualities are 
in general tlie result of calculation, while in women they 
are impulses springing from the heart. — Count Montho- 
Ion. 

1298 

A woman, the more curious she is about her face, is 
commonly the more careless about her house. — Bm 
yanson. 

1199 

No m.-in ever felt in the presence of a man the same 
awe and restraint that he feels in the presence of a 
woman ; and no woman is ever so much put on her good 
behavior before one of her own sex as she is in the pres- 
ence of a man. Here, then, is an immense moral influ- 
ence which the sexes are perpetually exerting upon each 
other, and in the a^regate its cSect must be beyond es- 
timation. — Rev. G. W. Bumap. 
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1300 



Bachelors* wives and old maids' children are always 
perfect. — Chamfort. 



1 301 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest — 
Byron. 

1302 
Wedlock joins nothing, if it joins not hearts. — 
Knowles, 

1303 
O sweet suggesting Love, if thou hast sinned, teach 

me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it ! — Shakespeare. 

1304 
Women care wonderfully little for a man on account 

of his brilliant conversation. What they really appre- 
ciate is intimate intercourse of heart and soul. — Charles 
Buxton. 

1305 
A happy marriage is a new beginning of life, a new 

starting-point for happiness and usefulness. — Dean 

Stanley. 

1306 

Women commend a modest man, but they do not like 

him. — Alfred Mercicr. 

1307 
However important the mind may be in fitting woman 

for her place in the world, either individually or as the 

companion of man, the body is hardly less important; 

and after all, the old-fashioned notion that a woman's 

first duty is to be beautiful is one that is justified by the 

utter impossibility of stamping it out. — Mrs. H. R. 

Hawcis. 

130S 
To no one does the injunction " Keep thou the door 
of the lips "more aptly apply than to \lie "woman oi ^o- 
ciety. — I?ean Stanley. 
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1309 
Love is like a charming romance, which is read with 

avidity, and often with such impatience that many pages 

are skipped to reach the dhnoHment sooner. — Sylvain 

MarechaL 

1310 

Providence has so ordained it that only two women 
have a true interest in the happiness of a man, — his own 
mother and the mother of his children. Besides these 
two legitimate kinds of love, there is nothing between the 
two sexes except vain excitement, painful and vain delu- 
sion. — Octave Feuillet, 

1311 

Strive to banish the tears of children ! Continual rain 
upon the blossoms is hurtful. — Richtcr, 

1312 

Woman softens her own troubles by generously solacing 
those of others. — Mme» de Maintenon, 

Beneath the odorous shade of the boundless forests of 
Chili the native youth repeats the story of love as sin- 
cerely as it was ever chanted in the valley of Vaucluse. 
The affections of family are not the growth of civilization. 
— Bancroft. 

1314 
In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. — 

Dickens. 

131S 
AVhen two loving hearts are torn asunder, it is a shade 

better to be the one that is driven away into action than 

the bereaved twin that petrifies at home. — Charles 

Reade. 

1316 

When \oving hearts are separated, not l\\e oxv^'^VxOcvy^ 

exhaled to heaven, but the sur\'ivor, it is 'wYiVda. X^s»\ft!2» ^^ 

sting of death. — Duchesse dc Praslin. 



fimt 
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1317 
It is no merit of mine tiiat he loves me, but it will be 

my fault if he ceases to love me. — George Eliot. 

X31S 
Whenever women oppose themselves to the projects 
and ambition of men, ihey excite that lively resentment 
which is produced by an unexpected obstacle ; if in their 
youth they meddle with political intrigues, their modesty 
must suffer ; and if they are old, the disgust which they 
excite as women is destructive of their pretension as men. 
— Mme, lie StacL 

13^9 
Some women have in the course of their lives a double 

engagement to sustain, equally difficult to break or dis- 
simulate : in one case the contract is wanting, in the 
other the heart. — Bruy}re, 

1320 

Silence and simplicity obtrude on no one, but are yet 
two unequaled attractions in woman. — Lamartine, 

1321 

How immense appear to us the sins that we have not 
committed ! — Mme, Nuker. 

1322 

If a man loves a woman for her beauty, does he really 
love her? No; for the small-pox, which destroys her 
beauty without killing her, causes his love to cease. If 
any one loves me for my judgment or my memor}% does 
he really love me ? No ; for I can lose these qualities 
without ceasing to be. — Pascal, 

13-3 
Nothing lovelier can be found in woman than to study 

household p:or.d, and good works in her husband to pro- 
mote. — Milton, 

1324 
The light of love, the purity of grace, the mind, the 

music, breathing from her face. — Byron. 
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1325 
Unhappy sex, whose beauty is your snare. — Dry den, 

1326 

Beauty in dress, as in other things, is largely relative. 

To admit this is to admit that a dress which is beautiful 

upon one woman may be hideous worn by another. Each 

should understand her own style, accept it, and let the 

fashion of her dress be built upon it Because my dark, 

slender friend looks well in a heavy velvet with a high 

ruff, her rival, who is short and stout and blonde, tries to 

outshine her in a heavier velvet with a higher ruff. It is 

reason enough that the last should look ill in the dress 

because the first looks well in it. — Miss Oakey, 

1327 
When a world of men could not prevail with all their 

oratory, yet hath a woman's kindness overruled. — Shake- 
speare, 

1328 
A lover is a herald who proclaims the merit, the wit, 
or the beauty of a woman ; what does a husband pro- 
claim ? — Balzac, 

1329 
A woman's duties are clearly defined by her own in- 
stinct. — Afme, Necker, 

1330 
It is a pretty general rule that the mkdisante is a ter- 
magant in her household ; and as for our own sex, in 
nine cases out of ten the evil tongue belongs to a disap- 
pointed man. — Bancroft, 

1331 
Most women indulge in idle gossip, which is the hench- 
man of rumor and scandal. — Octave Feuillet, 

The reason that women are so much more sociable 
than men is because they act more from the heart than 
the intellect. — Lamartine. 
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1333 
A woman's will is not so strong in anger as her skill. 

^—Sir W. Davenant, 

1334 
Love makes itself understood by the simplest beings ; 

it bears with it a charm which moves the indifferent, and 

the eyes of two lovers have a language whose sweetness 

penetrates even those who have never loved. — Mme. 

DesbordeS' Vaimore, 

133s 
Human nature is very prevalent among women, and 

especially among maids of all work. — y, G. Holland. 

1336 
Struck blind with beauty, shot with a woman's smile ! 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

^337 
Love is an alchemist that can transmute poison into 

food, and a spaniel that prefers even punishment from 
one hand to caresses from another. But it is in love as 
in war : we are often more indebted for our success to the 
weakness of the defense than to the energy of the at- 
tack; for mere idleness has ruined more women than 
passion, vanity more than idleness, and credulity more 
than either. — Colton. 

1338 
We deceive ourselves when we fancy that only weak- 
ness needs support. Strength needs it far more. A straw 
or a feather sustains itself long in the air. — Mme. Swetch- 
ine. 

1339 
Unconsciousness is a great charm of womanly beauty. 

— Dumas fits. 

1340 
We are cured of love as we are cured of sorrow ; the 

heart has not the power always to mourn, or always to 

love. — Du Cosur. 
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1341 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. — 

Byrofu 

1342 
Oh, she is rich in beauty, only poor that, when she dies, 
with beauty dies her store. — Shakespeare. 

1343 
As Swift loved not the human race, but only individ- 
uals belonging to it, so women, though they have the 
warmest hearts, are no citizens of the world, scarcely cit- 
izens of a town or a village, but only of their home. No 
woman can at the same time love the four quarters of the 
globe and her own child, but a man can. — Richter. 

1344 
Her words are trusty heralds to her mind. — yohn 

Ford. 

1345 
Must love be ever treated with profaneness, as a mere 

illusion ? or with coarseness, as a mere impulse ? or with 
fear, as a mere disease ? or with shame, as a mere weak- 
ness ? or with levity, as a mere accident ? whereas it is a 
great mystery and a great necessity, lying at the foun- 
dation of human existence, morality, and happiness, mys- 
terious, universal, inevitable, as death. — Harriet Marti- 
neau, 

1346 
Oh, undistinguished space of woman's will ! — Shake- 
speare. 

1347 
Life outweighs all things, if love lies within it — Goethe. 

1348 
Fear accomplishes much in love. The husband of the 

Middle Ages was loved by his wife for his very severity. 

The bride of William the Conqueror, having been beaten 

by him, recognized him by this token for her lord and 

husband. — Michekt. 
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1349 
What is good looking, as Horace Smith remarks, but 

looking good ? Be good, be womanly, be gentle, gen- 
erous in your sympathies, heedful of the well-being of all 
around you, and, my word for it, you will not lack kind 
words of admiration. Loving and pleasant associations 
will gather about you. Never mind the ugly reflection 
which your glass may give you. The mirror has no heart ; 
but quite another picture is yours on the retinas of human 
sympathy. — Whittier, 

1350 
God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more is wom- 
an's happiest knowledge, and her praise. — Milton, 

1351 
We acknowledge that we should not talk of our wives ; 

but we do not realize that we should talk still less of our- 
selves. — Rochefoucauld. 

1352 
The golden beams of truth and the silken cords of 

love, twisted together, will draw men on with a sweet vio- 
lence, whether they will or no. — Cudworth, 

1353 
Our vanity is the constant enemy of our dignity.— 

Mme, Swetchine, 

'354 
The virtues, like the muses, are always seen in groups. 

A good principle was never found solitary in any heart. 

— yane Porter, 

135s 
Wine heightens indifference into love, love into jeal- 
ousy, and jealousy into madness. — Addison. 

1356 
Disorder in a drawing-room is vulgar ; in an antiqua- 
ry's study, not; the black battle-stain on a soldier's face 
is not vulgar, but the dirty face of a housemaid is.-^ 
Ruskin, 
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I3S7 
Virtues, like essences, lose their fragrance when ex- 
posed. They are sensitive plants, which will not bear too 
familiar approaches. — Shenstone, 

1358 
The voice is the flower of beauty. — S^eno, 

1359 
" Words, words, words ! " says Hamlet, despairingly. 

But God preserve us from the destructive power of words I 

There are words which can separate hearts sooner than 

sharp swords. There are words whose sting can remain 

through a whole life. — Mary Howitt, 

1360 
Love will not be spurred to what it loathes. — Shake- 
speare. 

1361 
Truly, we men and praisers of men should remember 

that, if we have such excellences, it is reason to think 

them excellent creatures of whom we are, since a kite 

never brought forth a good-flying hawk. — Sir P. Sidney. 

1362 
She was one made up of feminine affections, and her 
life was one full stream of love from fount to sea. — .Sir 
Henry Taylor. 

1363 
When a woman's heart is touched, when it is moved by 

love, then the electric spark is communicated, and the 

fire of inspiration kindles ; but even then she desires no 

more than to suffer or to die for what she loves. That 

woman remains to be born who is capable of interesting 

herself for an abstract idea. — Countess Hahn-Hahn. 

1364 
In love the deceit generally outstrips the distrust — 

Rochefoucauld. 

136s 
Words are women, deeds are men.—* Ge9rff Herbert. 

IX 
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1366 
Those who are most anxious that the boundaries of 
knowledge should be enlarged ought to be most eager 
that the influence of women should be increased, in order 
that every resource of the human mind may be at once 
and quickly brought into play. — Buckle. 

Men declare their love before they feel it ; women con- 
fess theirs only after they have proved it. — Latkna, 

1368 
A young man rarely gets a better vision of himself than 

that which is reflected from a true woman's eyes, for God 

himself sits behind them. — y, G. Holland. 

1369 
It was in his own home that Fielding knew and loved 

her [Amelia] ; from his own wife that he drew the most 

charming character in English fiction. — Thackeray. 

1370 

Treasures are not for youth ; at twenty years one does 

not know how to be rich, or how to be loved. — Mme. de 

Girardin. 

»37i 
Girls we love for what they are ; young men for what 

they promise to be. — Goethe. 

1372 
" I suffer not a woman to speak in the church " is of 

far wider application than to the " assembly of saints," 

and applicable for reasons not derogatory, but in the 

highest and divinest degree honorable to womanhood. — 

Sydney DobdL 

1373 
Tears had dimmed the lustre of her starry eyes. — 

Shakespeare. 

1374 
To be loved we should merit but little esteem ; all su- 
periority induces awe and 2LVttsiou.^^Iielvetius. 
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1375 
Goldsmith put a true sentiment into the mouth of 

Emma Hardcastle : The next best thing to being pretty 

one's self is to have pretty relations, and a pretty face 

is such a delight to the eye that it ought surely to be 

prized and cultivated. Do then your best with the body; 

and next, do your best with its covering. — Mrs. H, R* 

Haweis, • 

Love built on beauty soon as beauty dies. — Donne. 

1377 
A lover's hopes resemble the bean in the nursery tale : 

let it once take root, and it will grow so rapidly that, in 
the course of a few hours, the giant Imagination builds 
a castle on the top ; and by and by comes Disappoint- 
ment with the curtal-axe, and hews down both the plant 
and the superstructure. — Walter Scott. 

1378 
Grace shaped her limbs and beauty decked her face. 
— Prior. 

1379 
What is it that renders friendship between women so 

lukewarm and so brief in duration ? It is the interest of 

love and the jealousy of conquest. — Rousseau, 

1380 
He said — and his observation was just — that a man 
on whom Heaven hath bestowed a beautiful wife should 
be as cautious of the men he brings home to his house 
as careful of observing the female friends with whom his 
spouse converses abroad. — Ccn^antes, ■ 

1381 
A woman would be in despair if nature had formed 
her as fashion makes her appear. — Mile, de Lespinasse. 

1382 
Short absence quickens love ; long absence kills it. — 
Mirabeau, 
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1383 
Oh, what makes woman lovely ? Virtue, faith, and gen- 
tleness in suffering, an endurance through scorn or trial, 

— then has it the stamp celestial, and is admitted to sis- 
terhood with angels. — John Brent. 

1384 
The sum of all that makes a just man happy consists 

in the well-choosing of his wife. — Massinger. 

1385 
O love, when womanhood is in the flush, and man 's 

a young and an unspotted thing. — Allan Cunningham. 

1386 
As to works of genius, they exceed the capacity of 
woman. She has never, therefore, by any cultivation of 
her mind, attained even one of those conceptions which 
form the highest triumphs of the mind. — Alexander 
Walker. 

1387 
A long, long kiss, — a kiss of youth and love. — Byron. 

1388 
A blue-stocking is the scourge of her husband, chil- 
dren, friends, sen^ants, and of all the world. From the 
lofty elevation of her genius she despises all her duties 
as woman, and begins by making herself man. — Rous- 
seau, 

1389 
Love begets love. — Lamariine. 

The diffident are very apt to misinterpret the feelings 
of others towards them. A vainer person is often easier 
to get on with, and so takes a more leading place in so- 
dety. Thus a pretty, silly, self-conceited woman will 
very often be far more courted, and seemingly far more 
liked and admired, than women of infinitely higher charms. 
All the while the men do not like her a tenth part so well. 

— Charles Buxton. 
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1391 
If a beautiful woman speaks favorably of the beauty 

of another woman, we may be sure that she possesses 

more of the kind of beauty she is praising. — Bmyere. 

1392 
A man of sense may love like a madman, but not like 

a fool. — Rochefoucauld, 

»393 
For parents to restrain the inclinations of their chil- 
dren in marriage is an usurped power. For how can 
nature give another the power to direct those affections 
which she has not enabled even ourselves to govern t -^ 
Fielding, 

1394 
Marriage, the bloom or blight of all men's happiness, 

— Byron, 

"395 
If thou approachest women witli tenderness thou win- 
nest them with a word ; but he who is bold and saucy 
comes off still better. — Goethe, 

'396 
Love gives us a foretaste of heaven. — Holty. 

1397 
What could a woman's head contrive which she would 

not know how to excuse ? — Lessing, 

139S 
The deceit of priests and the cunning of women sur- 
pass all else. — Biiryer, 

'399 
Women are in this respect more fortunate than men, — 

that most of their employments are of such a nature that 

they can at the same time be thinking of quite different 

things. — Wilhelm von Humboldt, 

1400 

The sweetest thing in life is the unclouded welcome of 

awife.— iV:^. WillU. 
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1 401 
The old age of women is sadder and more solitary than 
that of men ; spare, therefore, in them their years, their 
sorrows, and their sex. — Richter, 

1402 
It is, as it were, born in maidens that they should wish 
to please anything with eyes. — Salomon, 

1403 
To read romances will ever be the choicest amusement 

of women. When old they peruse them to recall what 

they have once experienced, and in youth to anticipate 

what they wish to experience. — A, Ricard. 

1404 
With soft, persuasive prayers woman wields the sceptre 
of the life she charmeth. — Schiller, 

1405 
That woman is despicable who, having children, ever 
feels ennui, — Richter, 

1406 
We should not trust the heart too much, my dear young 
lady. The heart speaks to us very readily as our mouth 
expresses itself. If the mouth were as much inclined to 
speak the feelings of the heart, it would have been the 
fashion long ago to put a padlock on the lips. — Lessing, 

1407 
He who trusts women draws water with pitchers full of 
holes. — Faul Flcmming, 

140S 
His soul is so enfiltered to her love that she may make, 
unmake, do what she list. — Shakespeare, 

1409 
A woman requires only to remember this to be always 
safe, namely, it is the first false step which leads to all 
future evils. — ATme, Nccker, 

1410 
Love is incompatible with fear, — Publius Syrus. 
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1411 
The female heart is often like marble : the cunning 
sculptor strikes a thousand blows without the Parian 
block showing a line of a crack, but all at once it breaks 
asunder into the very form which the artist has so long 
been working to produce. — Richter. 

1412 
Seek in thy need the counsel of a wise woman. — Cal- 
deron, 

1413 
Titian ennobled men ; Correggio raised children into 

angels ; Raffael performed the more arduous work of re- 
storing to woman her pristine purity. — Landor, 

1414 
I am sometimes disposed to think, with the severer 
casuists of most nations, that marriage is rather permit- 
ted than approved, and that none, but by the instigation 
of a passion too much indulged, entangle themselves with 
dissoluble compacts. — yohnson, 

1415 
Happy the man who possesses a virtuous wife ; his 
life is doubled. — Goethe, 

1416 
Love makes its record in deeper colors as we grow out 
of childhood into manhood ; as the emperors signed their 
names in green ink when under age, but when of age in 
purple. — Longfellow, 

1417 
In love a woman is like a lyre that surrenders its 
secrets only to the hand that knows how to touch its 
strings. — Balzac, 

141S • 

Marriage is the metempsychosis of woman. — Landor. 

1419 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, thou 
wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow. — Shakespeare. 
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1420 
Women do not sufficiently comprehend that an idea, 
when it fills and elevates a man's mind, shuts it against 
love, and crowds out persons ; whereas 'with women all 
ideas easily become human beings. — Richier. 

1421 
A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon than 
love that would be hid ; love*s night is noon. — Shake- 
speare. 

1422 
Woman is justly afraid of those labors of mind which 
cannot be executed without long and deep meditation : 
she chooses those which require more of tact than of sci- 
ence, more vivacity of conception than of force, more of 
imagination than of reasoning ; those in which it is suffi- 
cient that an easy ability lightly raise the surface of ob- 
jects. — Cabanis, 

1423 
Let him who does not choose to be considered a lazy 

fellow fall in love. — Ovid, 

1424 
Love at two and twenty is a terribly intoxicating 

draught. — Ruffini, 

1425 
What woman can declare with sincerity that she never, 
in the calmer days of life, has felt surprise, and shame 
also, if she is virtuous and sensible, at recollecting how 
nearly the same interest was excited in her by the most 
frivolous and least frivolous of her admirers. — Landor, 

1426 
No woman's heart so big, to hold so much ; they lack 
retention. — Shakespeare, 

1427 
The heart is like a musical instrument of many strings, 
all the cords of which require putting in harmony. — 
Saadi. 
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142S 
There is music in the beauty, and the silent note which 
Cupid strikes, far sweeter than the sound of an instru- 
ment. — Sir Thomas Broivne, 

1429 
Only so far as a man is happily married to himself 
is he fit for married life, and family life generally. — No- 
vaiis. 

1430 
Broken-hearted women live long. — Dumas pire, 

143^ 
Men are naturally intolerant, women exactly the re- 
verse. — Paxton Hood. 

1432 
Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; and when he 

gets possession, his first work is to dig deep within a 

heart, and there lie hid, and, like a miser in the dark, to 

feast alone. — Dry dm. 

H33 
A man may be cheerful and contented in celibacy, but 

I do not think he can ever be happy ; it is an unnatural 

state, and the best feelings of his nature are never called 

into action. — Southey. 

1434 
Perish the lover whose imperfect flame forgets one 

feature of the nymph he loved ! — Shakespeare, 

M3S 
A Briton, even in love, should be a subject, not a 

slave. — Wordsworth, 

1436 
Virtues that shun the day, and lie concealed in the 

smooth seasons and the calm of life. — Addison. 

1437 
I willingly confess that it likes me better when I find 

virtue in a fair lodging than when I am bound to seek it 

in an ill-favored creature. — Sir P. Sidney. 
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1438 
Nature eschews regular lines ; she does not shape her 

lines by a common model. Not one of Eve's numerous 

progeny in all respects resembles her who first culled the 

flowers in Eden. To the infinite variety and picturesque 

inequality of nature we owe the great charm of her un- 

cloying beauty. — Whittier, 

1439 
The vainest woman is never thoroughly conscious of 

her beauty till she is loved by the man who sets her own 
passion vibrating in return. — George Eliot, 

1440 
Ugliness, after virtue, is the best guardian of a young 
woman. — Mme, de Genlis, 

1441 
O tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide! — Shake- 
speare, 

1442 
Love is exactly like war in this : that a soldier, though 
he has escaped three weeks complete o' Saturday night, 
may nevertheless be shot through his heart on Sunday 
morning. — Sterne. 

M43 
Love cries victory when the tears of a woman become 

the sole defense of her virtue. — La Fontaine, 

1444 
Do anything but love ; or, if thou lovest and art a 
woman, hide thy love from him whom thou dost worship ; 
never let him know how dear he is ; flit like a bird be- 
fore him ; lead him from tree to tree, from flower to 
flower ; but be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird, when 
caught and caged, be left to pine neglected, and perish 
in forgetfulness. — Miss Z. E. Landon, 

1445 
O powerful love ! that in some respects makes a beast 

a man ; in some other, a man a beast. — Shakespeare. 
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1446 
I do not know that she was virtuous ; but she was al- 
ways ugly, and, with a woman, that is half the battle. — 
Heinrich Heine, 

1447 
Let us candidly confess our indebtedness to the needle. 

How many hours of sorrow has it softened, how many 
bitter irritations calmed, how many confused thoughts re- 
duced to order, how many life-plans sketched in purple I 
— Caroline H, DalL 

1448 
Is not every true lover a martyr ? — Hare, 

1449 
Women, like men, must be educated with a view to ac- 
tion, or their studies cannot be called education, and no 
judgment can be formed of the scope of their faculties. 
Harriet Martineau, 

1450 
The chivalry that worships womanhood is not mean, 

though it at the same time enslaves the object of its over- 
fond care. — Paulina W, Davis, 

i4S» 
Our dainty notions have made women such hot-house 

plants that one half the sex are invalids. — Wendell 

Phillips, 

1452 
To see one half of the human race excluded by the 

other half from all participation in government is a po- 
litical phenomenon which, on abstract principles, it is 
impossible to explain. — Talleyrand, 

M53 
Wherever you find men tyrannical, you will find women 

triflcrs. — Lucy Stone. 

1454 
One loves more the first time, better the second.— 

Rochep^dre, 
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1455 
Nothing can hide from me the conviction that an im- 
mortal soul needs for its sustenance something more than 
visiting, and gardening, and novel-reading, and crochet- 
needle, and the occasional manufacture of sponge-cake. 
''^ Higginson. 

1456 
It is sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads our affec- 
tions are drawn together. — Sterne. 

1457 
Nature does not teach that men and women are equal, 

but only that they are unlike ; an unlikeness so naturally 

related and dependent that their respective differences, 

by their balance, establish, instead of destroying, their 

equality. — Paulina W. Davis. 

1458 
None of the affections have been noted to fascinate 
and bewitch but love and envy. — Bacon, 

1459 
Those child-like caresses which are the bent of every 

sweet woman, who has begun by showering kisses on the 

hard pate of her bald doll, creating a happy soul within 

that woodenness from the wealth of her own love. — 

George Eliot. 

1460 
God give us leisure for these rites of love. — Shake- 
speare. 

1461 
Up to forty a woman has only forty springs in her 
heart. After that age she has only forty winters. — Ar- 
shie Houssaye. 

1462 
Next to beauty is the power of appreciating it. — Mar* 
garet Fuller Ossoli. 

1463 
Either sex alone is but half itself. — Plato* 
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1464 
The age of war is drawing towards a close, and that of 
peace, whose methods and ends alike are harmony, is 
dawning, and the uprising of womanhood is its prophecy 
and foreshadow. — Paulina JV. Davis, 

1465 
It is impossible that beauty should ever distinctly ap- 
prehend itself. — Goethe, 

1466 
It is a remarkable fact that one of the most important 
treaties of modern Europe — the peace of Cambray, in 
1529 — was negotiated by two women: Margaret, the 
aunt of Charles V., and Louisa, mother of Francis I. — 
Higginson, 

1467 
Blushes, — the ambiguous livery worn alike by modesty 
and shame. — Mrs. Balfour. 

1468 

Here is one of the recognized beauties of London soci- 
ety, — a very pretty woman, with dewy eyes, pearly teeth, 
dark, glossy hair, and a soft, fresh complexion. A French 
wardrobe sets off these natural advantages, with its happy 
disguises and apposite revelations. But it is not good for 
beauty that it should become a profession. This lady's 
fine eyes and teeth are made to do duty with such evident 
persistence of intention that one absolutely dreads to see 
the glitter of the one and the flash of the other in the 
g}'mnastic of an advertised flirtation. — Julia Ward Howe. 

1469 

Man, fear not to yield to woman's hand both the quiver 
and the lyre ; for if her urn be filled with light, she will 
use both to the glory of God. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

1470 
Beauty deceives women in making them establish on 
an ephemeral power the pretensions of a whole life. — 
Simon de Bignicourt, 
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1471 
We starve without love, and the supply will be sought 
elsewhere that fails at home ! — Bartol, 

1472 
She was little known beyond her home ; but there she 
silently spread around her that soft, pure light, the pre- 
ciousness of which is never fully understood till it is 
quenched. — Channing. 

As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown. — Shakespeare. 

1474 
Female friendship, indeed, is to a man frasidium et 

duke decHs, — the bulwark and sweet ornament of his ex- 
istence. To his mental culture it is invaluable ; without 
it, all knowledge of books will never give him knowledge 
of the world. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

1475 
That man hath secured his fortune who hath married a 

good wife. — Euripides. 

1476 
Love mocks all sorrows but its own, and damps each 
joy he does not yield. — Lady Dacre. 

1477 
It is by the promulgation of sound morals in the com- 
munity, and more especially by the training and instruc- 
tion of the young, that woman performs her part toward 
the preservation of free government. — Daniel Webster. 

1478 
Men need not try where women fail. — Euripides. 

1479 
I doubt that women will ever, as a general thing, take 

the same interest as men in political affairs, or find there- 
in an abiding satisfaction. But that is for women them- 
selves to determine, not men. — Theodore Parker. 

1480 
Love can hope where reason would despair. — Lytteltoru 
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1481 
It is the passion that is in a kiss that gives to it sweet- 
ness ; it is the affection in a kiss that sanctifies it. — 
Bovee, 

1482 
Note well a house that is prosperous among men, and 
you will find virtue prevails among its women. — Sopho- 
cles, 

1483 
The ancient philosophers had so good an opinion of 

the sex that they ascribed all sciences to the Muses, all 
sweetness and morality to the Graces, and prophetic in- 
spiration to the Sibyls. — Alcott. 

1484 
Heretofore women had no status, except as appendages 
to some individual man. Now, as of one great body, 
each has her place and office, whether domestic or in 
some special outer field. And in proportion as this is 
recognized, the single woman ceases to be tnanquee^ and 
enjoys honor and happiness. — CharloiU M, Yonge, 

1485 
Of all heavy bodies, the heaviest is the woman we have 
ceased to love. — Lemoniey, 

14S6 
I have aimed to show that no age was left entirely with- 
out a witness of the equality of the sexes in function 
duty, and hope. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 

1487 
Pecuniary considerations are nearly always more 
weighty with men than with women. — Anna Cora Motih 
att, 

1 488 
Bonaparte asked Madame de Stael in what manner he 
could best promote the happiness of France. Her reply 
is full of political wisdom. She said, ** Instruct the 
mothers of the French people." — Daniel Webster. 
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1489 
To love deepi}' in one direction makes us the more lov- 
ing in all others. — Mme, Sivetchine, 

1490 
Women love, and that infinitely and truly. The most 
enthusiastic mystics were women ; it was no man, but a 
nun, who died of longing love to Jesus. But it was only 
a man, and no woman, who could demand from the Stoic 
sage jndifference to friendship. — Richter. 

1491 
Woman the poem, man the poet. — Margaret Fuller 

OssolL 

1492 

It seems to me God has treasured up a reserved power 

in the nature of woman, to correct many of those evils 

which are Christendom's disgrace to-day. — Theodore 

Parker. 

M93 
Beauty can give an edge to the bluntest sword. — Sir 

F. Sidney, 

1494 
Divination seems heightened and raised to its highest 
power in woman ; like mercury, the more sensitive to the 
breath of its atmosphere, the most delicate metre of char- 
acter, as if in the finest persons the sex predominated to 
give the salient graces and gifts peculiar to woman. — 
Alcoit. 

M95 
Fearless gentleness is the most beautiful of feminine 

attractions, born of modesty and love. — Mrs, Balfour, 

1496 
Woman is born for love, and it is impossible to turn 
her from seeking it. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 

M97 
Weep for love, but not for anger ; a cold rain will never 

bring flowers. — Duncan, 
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149S 
Love one human being with warmth and purity, and 
thou writ love the world. The heart, in tliat celestial 
sphere of love, is like the sun in its course. From the 
drop in the rose to the ocean, all is for him a mirror, 
which he fills and brightens. — Richtcr, 

What millions of time lovers waste I — Ninon de Len- 
clos. 

1500 
The beauty seen is partly in him who sees it. — Bovte. 

1 501 
Women are afflicted by trifles ; but they are also con- 
soled by trifles. — Victor Hugo, 

1502 
There is nothing so fatal to the finer faculties as too 
ready or too extended publicity. There is some danger 
lest there be no real religion in the heart which craves 
too much daily sympathy. — Margaret Fuller OssolL 

1503 
Rare is the union of beauty and virtue. — Juvenal, 

I think man will always lead in affairs of intellect, of 
reason, imagination, understanding, — he has the bigger 
brain ; but that woman will always lead in affairs of emo- 
tion, moral, affcctional, religious, — she has the better 
heart, the truer intuition of the right, the lovely, the holy. 
— Theodore Parker. 

Beautiful as sweet, and young as beautiful, and soft 
as young, and gay as soft, and innocent as gay I — Young. 

1506 

There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water ; there 

is a silence in it that suspends the foot ; and the folded 

arms and the dejected head arc the images it reflects. — 

Landor, 

12 
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1507 
I *11 make thee glorious with my pen and famous with 
my sword. — Marquis of Montrose, 

1508 
The writings of women are always cold and pretty, like 
themselves. There is as much wit as you would desire, 
but never any soul. They are almost always a hundred 
times more sensible than passionate ; women know not 
how either to feel or to describe love. — Rousseau. 

1509 
My dear, my better half. — Sir P. Sidney, 

1510 
It is at the foot of woman we lay the laurels that with- 
out her smile would never have been gained ; it is her 
image that strings the lyre of the poet, that animates the 
voice in the blaze of eloquent faction, and guides the 
brain in the august toils of stately councils. — Disraeli, 

1511 
Each time we love, we turn a nearer, and a broader 
mark to that keen archer, Sorrow, and he strikes. — Alex- 
ander Smith. 

1512 
They that marry ancient people merely in expectation 
to bury them hang themselves in hope that one will 
come and cut the halter. — Tliomas Fuller, 

We can sometimes love what we do not understand, 
but it is impossible completely to understand what we do 
not love. — Mrs, Jameson, 

1514 

Who does not obser\'e the immediate glow and security 
that is diffused over the life of woman, before restless or 
fretful, by engaging in gardening, building, or the lowest 
department of art ? Here is something that is not rou- 
tine, something that draws forth life towards the infinite. 
— Margaret Fuller OssolL 
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In maiden meditation, fancy free. — Shakespeare. 

1516 

It is a vulgar error that love, a love, to woman is her 
whole existence ; she also is bom for love and truth in 
their universal energy. Would she but assume her in- 
heritance, Mary would not be the only virgin mother. — 
Margaret Fuller OssolL 

A smile of hers was like an act of grace. — Words- 
worth, 

1518 

Women have that feminine sensuousness which delights 
in cold, and odor, and richness of fabric. Their sense of 
beauty is untaught. A little lower in the scale of civili- 
zation, they would pierce their noses, and dye their finger- 
nails, and wear strings of glass beads. A little higher, 
they would sacrifice the splendid shawl to a rare marble, 
banish the chromo-lithograph, and turn the solitaire ear- 
drops into a lovely picture, and build a conservatory with 
the price of lace flounces. — Mrs, Z. G, Calhoun. 

1519 

Love is the offspring of chance. — Rochefoucauld, 

1520 
Women need a tender rather than a reasoned-out piety 3 
that of men should be stem rather than tender. — you- 
bert, 

1521 
Tmst not a woman when she weeps, for it is her nature 
to weep when she wants her will. — Socrates, 

I $22 

What a soul, twenty fathom deep, in her eyes ! — Zeigh 
Hunt, 

1523 
There is but one kind of true love, but there are a 

thousand di£Eerent imitations of it — Rochefoucauld. 
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1524 
For thirty years Petrarch adored not the person, but 
the image, of Laura. So much easier is it to preserve our 
sentiments and ideas than our sensations 1 Hence the 
fidelity of the knights of old. — Joubert. 

1525 
A woman who consecrates her fidelity to a sinful affec- 
tion is like those workmen who substitute Monday for 
Sunday. — Mme, Swetchine. 

1526 
Love is paradise to those who love. — Mme, Desbordcs: 
Vdlmore. 

Affectation is a much greater enemy to the face tha^ 
the small-pox. — St. Evrcmond. 

I52g 

Universal love is a glove without fingers, which fits ajl 
bands alike, and none closely ; but true affection is like 
a glove with fingers, which fits one hand only, and that 
closely. — Richier, 

1529 

A woman is never displeased if we please several other 
women, provided she is the preferred one ; it is so many 
more triumphs for herself. — Ninon de Letidos, 

1530 
Let life be healthy, pure, all of a piece. Miss Sedg;- 

wick, in teaching that domestics must have the means of 

bathing as well as their mistresses, and time too to bathe, 

has symbolized one of the most important human rights. 

— Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 

As a sex women are habitually indolent; and every- 
thing tends to make them so. — Mary Woilstonecra/t, 

1532 

For where is any author in the world teaqhes such 
beauty as. a womw's eye ? — Shakespeare. 
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1533 
Woman's influence embraces the whole of life. A wife, 

a mother, — two magic words, comprising the sweetest 
sources of man's felicity. Theirs is the reign of beauty, 
of love, of reason. Always a reign ! A man takes coun- 
sel with his wife ; he obeys his mother ; he obeys her long 
after she has ceased to live, and the ideas which he has 
received from her become principles stronger even than 
his passions. — Alexander Walker, 

1534 
Successful love takes a load off our hearts and puts it 

upon our shoulders. — Bovie, 

1535 
In all his relations with womanhood he was delicate 

and reverential, fonning his manners by that old precept, 
" The elder women entreating as mothers, the }'ounger as 
sisters ; " which rule, short and simple as it is, is neverthe- 
less the most perfect risumk of all true gentlemanliness. 
— Longfellow, 

^536 
In character, as in architecture, proportion is beauty. 

The education of the present race of females is not favor- 
able to domestic h^^ptness. — Hannah More, 

»537 
We love those who admire us, but not those whom we 

admire. — Rochefoucauld, 

1538 
Apelles used to paint a good housewife on a snail, to 

import that she was home-keeping. — ya$nes Howell. 

1539 
When the first time of love is over there comes a some- 
thing better still : the faithful friendship which never 
changes, and which will accompany you with its calm 
light through the whole of life. It is only necessary to 
place yourself so that it may come, and then it comes of 
itself. — Fredrika Bremer. 
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1540 
Consideration for woman is the measure of a nation's 

progress in social life. — Grkgoire. 

1541 
When there is love in the heart there are rainbows in 
the eyes, which cover every black cloud with gorgeous 
hues. — Beecher. 

I.S42 

There are souls which, like the pontiffs of the ancient 
law, live only on the sacrifices they offer. — Mme. Swetch-- 
ine. 

1543 
Love is the nourishing food of womankind. — Calderon. 

1544 
Virtue in man and woman, according to Plutarch, is 

the same ; it knows no sex. — Alfred Bougeart. 

1545 
Voluptuaries know not what they talk about, when 

they profess not to care for sense in a woman. Pedantry 
is one thing ; sense, taste, and apprehensiveness are an- 
other. Give us an eye that draws equally from head 
above and heart beneath ; that is equally full of ideas 
and feelings, of intuition and sensation. If either must 
predominate, let it be the heart. — Leigh Hunt, 

1546 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible. — Shake- 
speare. 

1547 
The great comfort of America is that a woman is not 

always made to feel her sex. She really is allowed to 
exist as a human being ; not, unfortunately, with all the 
liberty of a man, but still with so much more than else- 
where as, by comparison, to be free. — Kate Field, 

1548 
The sharpest-sighted hunter in the universe is Love, 
for finding what he seeks, and only that — Emerson* 
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'549 
When thou choosest a wife, think not only of thj^self, 

but of those God may give thee of her, that they reproach 
thee not for their being. — Tapper, 

1550 
It is easy to find a lover and to retain a friend ; what 
is difficult is to find the friend and to retain the lover. 
— Levis, 

Love makea obedience lighter than liberty. — Alger, 

1552 

Love, be it true love, is ever simple, and thinks itself 
unseen of the world, because it is itself so blind. — 
Mme, de Fuisieux, 

1553 
If a nation's civilization is gauged, as the wise declare, 

by its treatment of women, then America stands head, 

shoulders, and heart above all the rest of the world. — 

Kate Field, 

1 554 
A beautiful woman is a practical poem, taming her 

savage mate, planting tenderness, hope, eloquence, in all 

whom she approaches. — Emerson, 

1555 
The happiness of women especially is prospective. — • 

Mme, Krudener, 

1556 
The enjoyment which we realize comes to us ; happi- 
ness sought for is rarely attained. — Mme, de Gcnlis, 

1557 
An intelligent wife can make her home, in spite of ex- 
igencies, pretty much what she pleases. — Thackeray, 

1558 
The Greek epigram intimates that the force of love is 
not shown by the courting of be.iuty, but when the like 
desire is inflamed for one who is ill-favored. — Emerson. 
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1559 
Women cease not to cry out that we bring them up to 

be vain and coquettes, — that we amuse them peq>etually 
with puciilities in order to remain more easily their mas- 
ters ; they tax us with their faults. What folly ! Since 
when is it that men have interfered with the education of 
girls ? What prevents mothers from bringing them up as 
they please ? — Rousseau, 

1560 

A loving heart is the truest wisdom. — Dickens, 

1561 

The confidence of woman unfairly won, like money ill- 
got, is seldom long retained. — % Petit Senn, 

1562 

Michclet tells the sentimental world that woman is an 

exquisite invalid, with a perennial headache and nerves 

perpetually on the rack. It is a mistake. When I gaze 

upon German and French peasant-women, I ask Michelet 

which is right, he or nature. — Kate Field. 

1563 
Folly was condemned to serve as guide to Love, whom 

she had blinded. — La Fontaine, 

1564 

Courtesy in the mistress of a house consists in feed- 
ing conversation, never in usurping it. She is the guard- 
ian of this species of sacred fire, but it must be accessi- 
ble to all. — Mme, Swetchine, 

1565 
No woman need ever suffer from ennui or despair ; the 

panacea is occupation, — Afme, de Surin. 

1566 
Where love and wisdom drink out of the same cup in 
this everyday world, it is the exception. — Mme. Necker. 

1567 
Idleness is tlie holiday of foolish women. — Mrs, Bal- 
four. 
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1568 
English women generally will not compare favorably 
with American, but there are exceptions greatly in favor 
of England. We have had no poet equal to Mrs. Brown- 
ing, no novelist approaching George Eliot, no scientist 
the peer of Mrs. Somerville, no actress like Mrs. Sid- 
dons. — Kate Field, 

1569 
Love is the martyr of its fond fidelity. — Z. E, London. 

1570 
Circumstances may be easily imagined in which women 
may speak, vote, argue causes, legislate, and drive a 
coach, and all the most naturally in the world, if only it 
comes by degrees. — Emerson, 

1571 
A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent; a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent; an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed. This little member gives life to every 
other. — Addison. 

1572 
We should never, perhaps, have heard of Lucretia, had 
she died to preserve her chastity instead of her reputa- 
tion. — Mary Wollstonecraft, 

1573 
Men are as much stimulated to mental effort by the 

sympathy of the gentler sex as by the desire of power and 

fame. Women are more disposed to appreciate worth 

and intellectual superiority than men. — Disraeli, 

1574 
\yhenever I meet a woman without charity — and there 

are plenty of them about — I always know she needs it 

from others. — Florence Marryat, 

>575 
One of the great benefits a man may derive from wom- 
en's society is that he is bound to be respectful to them. 
— lliackeray. 
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1576 
In the ages since Adam's marriage it has been good 
for some men to be alone, and for some women also. — 
George Eliot, 

^577 
Nature wishes that woman should attract man, yet she 

often cunningly moulds into her face a little sarcasm, 

which seems to say : " Yes, I am willing to attract, but to 

attract a little better kind of man than any I yet behold." 

— Emerson, 

1578 
The majority of women are mere figure-heads, for the 
teason that they possess neither sufficient character nor 
courage to protest against anything. — Kate Field, 

'579 
Pure love and suspicion cannot dwell together ; at the 

door where the latter enters the former makes its exit — 

Dumas p^re, 

1580 

To protect ourselves against the storms of passion, 
marriage with a good woman is a harbor in the tempest ; 
but with a bad woman, it is a tempest in the harbor. — 
% Petit Senn. 

1581 

There is a significant saying that two opposite opinions 
should not lie on the same bolster. — Bayard Taylor. 

1582 

Among the blessings of love there is hardly one more 
exquisite than the sense that in uniting the beloved life to 
ours we can watch over its happiness, bring comfort 
where hardship was, and over memories of privation and 
suffering open the sweetest fountains of joy. — George 
Eliot. 

1533 
Modesty in women has two special advantages, it en- 
hances beauty and veils uncomeliness. — Fontenelle, 
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1584 
I believe it will be found that those who marry late are 
best pleased with their children, and those who marry 
early with their partners. — yo/inson, 

1585 
Lord Chesterfield designates ugly women as the third 
sex ; how shall we place ugly men ? — Anna Cora Motv^ 
att. 

1586 
Is not beauty visible love ? — Sydney Dobell. 

1587 
The intellect of woman bears the same relation to that 
of man as her physical organization ; it is inferior in 
power and different in kind. — Mrs, yameson, 

1588 
The radiance of the human form, though sometimes 
astonishing, is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a 
few months, at the perfection of youth, and it most rap- 
idly declines. But we remain lovers of it, only transfer- 
ring our interest to interior excellence. — Emerson. 

1589 
From every blush that kindles in thy cheeks, ten thou- 
sand little loves and graces spring to revel in the roses. 
— Rowe, 

1590 
Her blushes like the last beam of evening thrown on 
a white cloud, — just seen and gone. — Walter Scott. 

1 591 
Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her shape, her features, 
seem to be drawn by Love's own hand ; by Love himself 
in love. — Dryden. 

1592 
Stony limits cannot hold love out. — Shakespeare* 

>S93 
There is something so moving in the very image of 

weeping beauty. — Steele. 
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1594 
In all Christian countries, men are trained to a tender 

care of wives, mothers, and sisters ; and a chivalrous im- 
pulse to protect and provide for helpless womanhood is 
often stronger in men than in most women. — Catharine 
E. Beecher. 

1595 
We of the softer sex, though by no means really so soft 

as we are complimented and coaxed into appearing, have 

no call, and mostly no desire, to force ourselves into the 

province of men. We feel that we are not fitted for it. — 

Miss Muiock. 

1596 
Weeping is not alone woman's weapon, but also a spe- 
cific for transient sorrows. — Mme, Dufrhwy. 

1597 
I never heard a woman " talk " politics, as it is called, 

that I could not discover at once the motive, the affec- 
tion, the secret bias, which swayed her opinion and in- 
spired her arguments. If it appeared to the Grecian sage 
so " difficult for a man not to love himself, nor the things 
that belong to him, but justice only," how much more for 
a woman ! — Mrs, yameson, 

1598 
Love is the occupation of the idle man, the amuse- 
ment of a busy one, and the shipwreck of a sovereign. — 
Napoleon, 

1599 
Time, which deadens hatred, secretly strengthens love. 

— Richter, 

1600 
A fair woman shall not only command without author- 
ity, but persuade without speaking. She shall not need 
to procure attention, for all men's eyes will chain their 
ears for her. Men venture lives to conquer; she conquers 
without venturing. — Sir F, Sidney. 
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1601 
Tears of joy, like summer raindrops, are pierced with 
sunbeams. — Hosea Baliou. 

1602 
Truly there is nothing in the world so blessed or so 
sweet as the heritage of children. — Mrs. Oliphant. 

1603 
How cling we to a thing our hearts have nursed I — 
Mrs, E sling, 

1604 
If there is anything that keeps the mind open to an- 
gels' visits, and repels the ministry of ill, it is human love. 
— N.P, Willis. 

1605 
A shy face is better than a forward heart. — Cervantes. 

1606 
The best and simplest cosmetic for women is constant 
gentleness and sympathy for the noblest interests of her 
fellow creatures. This preserves and gives to her fea- 
tures an indelibly gay, fresh, and agreeable expression. 
If women would but realize that harshness makes them 
ugly, it would prove the best means of conversion. — 
Auerback. 

1607 
O'er her warm cheek, the rising bosom, move the 
bloom of young desire and purple light of love. — Gray. 

1608 
Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smiles. — Campbell. 

1609 
We are not ver}' much to blame for our bad marriages. 
We live amid hallucinations, and this especial trap is laid 
to trip up our feet with, and all are tripped up first or last. 
But the mighty mother, who has been so sly with us, as 
if she felt she owed us some indemnity, insinuates into 
the Pandora box of marriage some deep and serious ben- 
efits, and some great joys. — Emerson. 
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1610 
I have given suck, and know how tender it is to love 
the babe that milks me. — Shakespeare, 

1611 
My love is so true that I can neither hide it where it is, 
nor show it where it is not. — Dryden, 

1612 
Taste is pursued at a less expense than fashion. — 
Shenstone, 

1613 
All the molestations of marriage are abundantly recom- 
pensed with other comforts which God bestoweth on them 
who make a wise choice of a wife. — Fuller. 

1614 
Love is a superstition that doth fear the idol which it- 
self has made. — Sir Thomas Overbury, 

1615 
Woman was formed to admire, man to be admirable. 
His are the glories of the sun at noonday; hers the 
softened splendors of the midnight moon. Unless man 
and woman have these relative ideas of each other's nat- 
ures and reciprocal duties, marriage is no longer a bond 
of unity. — Sir F, Sidney, 

1616 
A woman's lot is made for her by the love she accepts. 
— George Eliot. 

1617 
My pretty little coz, that thou didst know how many 
fathoms deep I am in love ! — Shakespeare, 

1618 
The Italians say. What a woman wills God wills. — 
Dumas phre. 

1619 
The common opinion is that, whatever may be the case 
with the intellectual, the moral influence of woman over 
men is almost always salutary. — y. Stuart Mill. 
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1620 
She who trusts a libertine may as well think to grasp 
water, or to bind the wind. — Sir P. Sidney. 

1621 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair. — Tennyson. 

1622 
Who would venture upon the journey of life if com- 
pelled to begin it at tlie end ? — Mme. de Maintenon. 

1623 
Stabbed with a white wench's black eye. — Shake- 
speare, 

1624 
Until every good man is brave we must expect to find 
many good women timid; too timid even to believe in 
the correctness of their own best promptings, when these 
would place them in a minority. — George Eliot. 

1625 
Such blushes as adorn the ruddy welkin of the purple 
morn. — Ovid. 

1626 
Nothing dries sooner than a tear. — George Herbert. 

1627 
Choose not alone a proper mate, but proper time to 
many. — Cowper. 

1628 
Imparadised in one another's arms. — Milton. 

1629 
The cure for all the ills and wrongs, the cares, the sor- 
rows, and the crimes of humanity lies in that one word, 
" love." It is the divine vitality that everywhere produces 
and restores life. To each and every one of us it gives 
the power of working miracles if we will. — Mrs, L. M. 
Child. 

1630 
Tears are sometimes the happiest smiles of love. — 
Stendhal. 
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1631 

Such a pearly row of teeth that sovereignty would have 
pawned her jewels for them. — Sterne. 

1632 

In the age of chivalry it was the beauty of woman 
alone that wrestled successfully against barbarism. She 
softened the rude manners of the warrior, and inspired the 
valorous knight with courage, generosity, and honor ; thus 
civilizing by the influence of her charms those whose 
hearts could not be touched by any other human power. 
— Alexander Walker. 

1633 
That virtue that requires to be ever guarded is scarce 
worth the sentinel. — Goldsmith, 

1634 
Love is the passion of great souls ; it makes them 
merit glory when it does not turn their heads. — Mme. de 
Pompadour, 

1635 
Women have shown fitness for the highest social func- 
tions exactly in proportion as they have been admitted to 
them. By a curious anomaly, though ineligible to even 
the lowest office of state, they are in some countries ad- 
mitted to the highest of all, the regal ; and if there is any 
one function for which they have shown a decided voca- 
tion, it is that of reigning. — y, Stuart Mill. 

1636 
Admiration is much more tolerant than love. — Arthur 
Helps. 

1637 
She is not worthy to be loved that hath not some feel- 
ing of her own worthiness. — Sir F, Sidney. 

1638 
One dies twice : to cease to live is nothing, but to cease 
to love and to be loved is an insupportable death* — 
Voltaire, _ 
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1639 
It is the first duty towards children to make them 

happy. If you have not made them happy you have 

wronged them ; no other good they may get can make 

up for that. — Charles Buxton, 

1640 

The dew of compassion is a tear. — Byron, 

164Z 

As long as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and 
trundle hoop together, they are both precisely alike. If 
you catch up one half of these creatures and train them 
to a particular set of actions and opinions, and the other 
half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their under- 
standings will differ, as one or the other sort of occupa- 
tion has called this or that talent into action. — Sydney 
Smith. 

1643 
Woe to the wretched man who disputes woman's mo- 
nopoly, and thinks, because he can arrange a club, he can 
make a home ! Nemesis overtakes him in his old bache. 
lorhood, when a home becomes the supreme ideal of his 
desires ; and we see him — him who scorned the home- 
making of a lady — obliged to put up with the oppres- 
sion of his cook, or the cruelty of his nurse! — Franca 
Power Cobbe, 

1643 
The pale complexion of true love. — Shakespeare. 

1644 

True love, like the rainbow, will shine highest in the 

darkest clouds. — Sir P. Sidney. 

1645 

Women should be doubly careful of their conduct, since 

appearances often injure them as much as faults. — Abbi 

Girard. 

1646 
Love both, changes and unmasks women. — *- Chantffirt. 

»3 
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1647 
A fine lady is a squirrel -headed thing, with small airs 

and small notions ; about as applicable to the business of 

life as ^ pair of tweezers to the clearing of a forest — 

George Eliot. 

1648 
How sweet is the prayer of the virgin heart to its love ! 
Thy virtue won me I With virtue preserve me I Dost 
thou love me ? Keep me then still worthy to be loved 1 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

1649 
A fashionable woman is always in love with herself. — 
Rochefoucauld, 

1650 
Self-reliance is demanded in woman ; the supreme fall 
of falls is the first doubt of one's self. — Countess de 
Gasparin, 

1651 
Self-abnegation, that rare virtue that good men preach 
and good women practice. — Holmes. 

1652 
I do much wonder that one man, seeing how much an- 
other man is a fool when he dedicates his behavior to 
love, will, after he hath laughed at such shallow follies in 
others, become the argument of his own scorn by falling 
in love. — Shakespeare, 

1653 
Love is the pass-key to a woman's heart. — Mme. 

Necker, 

1654 
The impeiial eye of reason sees a radical difference in 
the constitution of the sexes, which forever precludes the 
practicability of their filling the same stations in life. — 
Sir P, Sidney, 

165s 
The home epic is the greatest of poems. — Tennyson. 
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1656 
Pity is the sworn servant of Love, and of this be sure : 
wherever it begins to make the way, it lets the master in. 
— Daniel, 

1657 
Certainly the lover is no lover, or but a very small- 
hearted one, who docs not see much beauty in the faults 
of the mistress of his affections. — Arthur Helps, 

1658 
Every tear is a verse and every heart a poem. — Marc 
Andri, 

1659 
Woman's happiness consists in obeying; she objects 
to a man who yields too much. — Michelct, 

1660 

The reason why education is usually so poor among 
women of fashion is that it is not needed for the life 
which they elect to lead. With a good figure, good 
clothes, and a handsome equipage ; with a little reading of 
the daily newspapers and of the fashionable reviews ; 
and, above all, with the happy tact which often enables 
women to make a large display of very small acquirements, 
the woman of fashion may never feel the need of true 
education. We pity her none the less, since she will 
never know its peace and delight. — jfulia Ward Howe. 

1661 

All the rarest hues of human life take radiance and 
are rainbowed out in tears. — Massey, 

1662 

Tears, except as a private demonstration, are an ill- 
disguised expression of self-consciousness and vanity, 
which is inadmissible in good society. — Holmes, 

1663 

True virtue, when she errs, needs not the eyes of men 
to excite her blushes ; she is confounded at her own pres- 
ence, and covered with confusion of face. — Jane Porter* 
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1664 
Vanity keeps persons in favor with themselves who 
are out of favor with all others. — Shakespeare, 

1665 
True modesty avoids everything that is criminal ; false 
modesty everything that is unfashionable. — Addison. 

1666 
Love and money, — pickpockets that never fail. — 
Prince de Ligtie, 

1667 
A woman may live without a lover, but a lover once 
admitted, she never goes through life with only one. — 
Bulwcr-Lytton, 

1668 
As they suspect a man in the city who is ostentatious 
of his riches, so should the woman be who makes the 
most noise of her virtue. — Fielding, 

1669 
The bold defiance of a woman is the certain sign of 
her shame ; when she has once ceased to blush, it is be- 
cause she has too much to blush for. — Talleyrand. 

1670 
What manly eloquence could produce such an effect as 
woman^s silence ? — Michclet. 

1671 
The human heart is like a millstone in a mill : when 
you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds, and bruises 
the wheat into flour ; if you put no wheat in, it still 
grinds on, but then it is itself it grinds, and slowly wears 
away. — Luther. 

1672 
Beauty is the only possession that men do not dispute 
with woman. — A. Dupuy. 

Love, for the time being, refines the basest. — Lamar' 
tine. 
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1674 
The heart will break, yet brokenly live on. — Byron. 

1675 
Modern education too often covers the fingers with 
rings, and at the same time cuts the sinews at the wrists. 
— Sterling, 

6676 
Ornaments were invented by modesty. — youbert, 

1677 
In the love of a brave and faithful man there is always 

a strain of maternal tenderness ; he gives out again those 

beams of protecting fondness which were shed on him as 

he lay on his mother's knee. — George Eliot. 

1678 

The;;e are female dandies as well as clothes-wearing 

men, and the former are as objectionable as the latter. — 

Carlyle, 

1679 
It is much easier for a coquette than a blue stocking to 
get married. — De Maistre, 

1680 
The fairer a diamond is the more pity it is that it 
should receive a blemish. — Sir F, Sidney. 

1681 
Girls, at an early age, are not content with being 
pretty ; they wish to be thought so. We see by their little 
airs that this care already occupies them ; and scarcely 
are they capable of understanding what is said, when 
they may be governed by telling them what is thought of 
them. The same motive very indiscreetly proposed to 
little boys has no influence over them. — Rousseau. 

1682 
Trust not too much to an enchanting face. — Virgil. 

1683 
The inconvenience or the beauty of the blush, — which 
to us is the greater ? — Mme. Necker. 
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16S4 

How intoxicating is the triumph of beauty, and how 
right it is to name it queen of the universe ! How many 
courtiers, how many slaves, have submitted to it ! But 
alas ! why must it be that what flatters our senses almost 
always deceives our souls ? — Mfnc. de Sarin, 

1685 

Bid the cheek be ready with a blush, modest as Morn- 
ing when she coldly eyes the youthful Phoebus. — Shake- 
speare. 

16S6 
There should be, methinks, as little merit in loving a 
woman for her beauty as in loving a man for his prosper- 
ity ; both being equally subject to change. — Fope. 

1687 
A reputation for success has as much influence with 
women as a reputation for wealth has with men. — Bear 
consfield, 

1688 
Esteem cannot be where there is no confidence, and 
there can be no confidence where there is no respect. — 
Henry Giles. 

1689 
Infidelity, like death, admits of no degrees. — Mme. de 
Girardin. 

1690 
The heart that has once been bathed in love's pure 
fountain retains the pulse of youth forever. Death can 
only take away the sorrowful from our affections ; the 
flower expands ; the colorless film that enveloped it falls 
ofiE and perishes. — Landor. 

1691 
Little eyes must be good-tempered, or they are ruined. 
They have no other resource. But this will beautify 
them enough. They are made for laughing, and should 
do their duty. — Leigh Hunt. 
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1692 
A mother's love is like a tree that has got all the wood 
in it, from the very first made. — George Eliot, 

As the heart is, so is love to the heart. It partakes of 
its strength or weakness, its health or disease. — Long- 
fellow* 

1694 
There are few women of society who do not, sooner or 

later, flatter their vanity by approaching the very verge of 

indiscretion. — Alfred de Musset. 

1695 
I never knew a man of more than modem stature who 
felt undersized by the side of the loftiest female intel- 
lect ; but I know that the strongest and proudest men 
have often felt ready to sink, in sackcloth and ashes, upon 
knees no hunTan force could bend, before the humility, 
the purity, the unconsciousness, the self-oblivion, of the 
simplest woman in the world. — Sydfiey DobelL 

1696 
Pure vestal thoughts in tlie translucent fane of her 
still spirit. — Tennyson, 

1697 
When the heart is still agitated by the remains of a 
passion, we are more ready to receive a new one than 
when we are entirely cured. — Rochefoucauld, 

169S 
Love is the very essence of woman's existence. It is 
the exigency of her soul, the very law of her being. — 
Monod, 

1699 
What the heart has once owned and had, it shall never 
lose. — Beecher, 

1700 
Her mere look strong as a monarch's signet, and her 
hand the ambition of a kingdom. — J\r. J^. Willis, 
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1 701 

As long as love prevails in the house, space of the 
breadth of a sword-blade is satisfactory ; as soon as it 
disappears, sixty hand-breadths are not sufficient. — Tal- 
mud, 

1702 

Religion is indeed woman's panoply : no one who wishes 
her happiness would divest her of it ; no one who appre- 
ciates her virtues would weaken their best security. — 
Sandford, 

1703 
The only impregnable citadel of virtue is religion ; for 

there is no bulwark of mere morality, which some tempta- 
tion may not overtop or undermine, and destroy. — Sir 
P, Sidney, 

1704 
Mind is her partial side, the heart is everything.— 
Anna Cora Mowatt, 

1705 
With regard to manner, be careful to speak in a soft, 
tender, kind, and loving way. Even when you have oc- 
casion to rebuke, be careful to do it with manifest kind- 
ness. The effect will be incalculably better. — Hosea 
Ballou, 

1706 
Beauty is such a fleeting blossom, how can wisdom rely 
upon its momentary delight ? — Seneca, 

1707 
That crimson hue and silver tears become her better 
than any ornament of gold and pearls. These may hang 
on the neck of a wanton, but those are never seen dis- 
connected with moral purity. — Gotthold, 

1708 
Perfect love hath a breath of poetry which can exalt 
the relations of the least-instructed human beings.-— 
George Eliot, 
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1709 
A woman's natural protector is less an aged father or 
tall brother than a very young child. — Mme. de Girar* 
din, 

1710 
To be really beautiful and attractive, a woman should 
be rather statuesque than picturesque. — Eugene Sue. 

1711 
Tearless grief bleeds inwardly. — Bovhe. 

1712 
When women strive to form connections more extended 
or more brilliant than those which arise from the tendef 
feelings they naturally create in all that surrounds them, 
they seek to derive approbation from vanity. Those 
struggles by which men sometimes gain honor and power 
never win for women more than an ephemeral applatua 
and a reputation for intrigue, — a species of triumph re- 
sulting from vanity. — Mme, de Stael. 

Souls are dangerous things to carry straight through 
all the spilt saltpetre of this world. — Mrs, Brownings 

1714 

Days are like years in the love of the young, when no 
bar, no obstacle, is between their hearts ; when the sun 
shines and the course runs smooth ; when their love is 
prosperous and confessed. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

171S 
Mme. de Stael was right in saying, '' A pretension is a 

third party." Oh, how true this is ! There is no tite^ 

tete in a salon where vanity reigns. — Mme, de Girardin. 

1716 

For beauty is the bait which, with delight, doth man 

allure {or to enlarge his kind. — Spenser. 

1717 

Women of society, as well as Hottentots, run naturally 

to ornaments and gewgaws. — Dumas pire. 
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1718 
Inquire not too much into your bosom companion's 
griefs, nor compel him to tell all the tale of his life. 
Much and all will be told to those that do not ask \ and 
you shall have the secrets into which you do not pry. — 
BartoL 

1719 
Women are priestesses of the unknown. — RivaroL 

1720 
The hue given back by the clouds from the reflected 
rays of the sun or the purple morn, — such was the coun- 
tenance of Diana when discovered unclothed. — Ovid. 

1721 
It is in the faculty of noble, disinterested, unselfish 
love that lies the true gift and power of womanhood, — 
the power which makes us, not the equals of men (I never 
care to claim such equality), but their equivalents ; more 
than their equivalents in a moral sense. — Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

1722 
Love is the natural religion of woman. — Mazzini, 

1723 
Looking at the mother [Mrs. Garth], you might hope 

that the daughter would become like her, which is a pro- 
spective advantage equal to a dowry, — the mother too 
often standing behind the daughter like a malignant proph- 
ecy, "Such as I am, she will be." — George Eliot. 

1724 
The first duty of a woman is to be pretty. — Mme. de 
Girardin, 

1725 
Longfellow says, "There is nothing in this world so 
sweet as love, and next to love the sweetest thing is 
hate ; " which recalls Goethe's words : " Hate makes us 
vehement partisans, but love still more so." — F. A. 
Durrvage. 
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1726 
It is much more common to see an extreme love than 
a perfect friendship. — Z)u Ccsur, 

1727 
What talisman can equal the penetration of a woman 
who has an interest in discovery? — Mme, de Girardin, 

1728 
It is not uncommon to see philanthropists, especially 
of the softer sex, who so lavish the cream of human kind- 
ness on the bad that they have only the skimmed milk 
left for the good ; and even that is generally kept till it is 
sour. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

1729 

In love, he who is earliest cured is always best cured. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

1730 
The nature of things and experience equally prove that 

if the feebleness of the muscles in woman forbid her to 

descend into the gymnasium and the hippodrome, the 

qualities of her mind and the part which she ought to play 

in life forbid her, perhaps more imperiously still, to make 

a spectacle of herself in the lyceum and the portico. — 

Cabanis, 

i73» 
Music is feminine by nature. — Tuckerman. 

1732 
No wise person will ever trouble himself or herself 

much about the limitations of sex in intellectual labor. 
Rosa Bonheur was not trj'ing to work like a woman, or 
like a man, or unlike either, but to do her work thor- 
oughly and well. He or she who works in this spirit 
works nobly, and gives an example which will pass be- 
yond the bounds of sex, and help all. — Higginson. 

1733 
One false woman does her entire sex mortal injury. — 

Mme. Neckcr. 
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1734 
It is very difficult not to find beauty in a woman whose 

every word, every action, whose whole existence, signify, 

" I desire to please you." — Mnie. de Girardin, 

1735 
How wayward is this foolish love, that like a testy babe 

will scratch the nurse, and presently, all humble, kiss the 

rod 1 — Shakespeare, 

1736 
Blushing is the livery of virtue. — Bacon. 

1737 
Chaster than crystal on the Scjlhian cliffs, the more 

the proud winds court it, still the purer. — Beaumont. 

173S 
My daughter, if the cross comes to you as a wife, you 

must carry it as a wife. You may say, " I will forsake 

my husband," but you cannot cease to be a wife. — 

George Eliot. 

1739 
Tears are nature's lotion for the eyes. The eyes see 

better for being washed with them. — Bovke. 

1740 
If a woman were about to proceed to her execution, 
she would demand a little time to perfect her toilet. — 
Chamfort. 

1741 
Virtue by calculation is the virtue of vice. — youbert. 

1742 
She neglects her heart who studies her glass. — La- 
vater. 

1743 
There is only one way to wear a beautiful dress prop- 
erly, — to forget that you have it on. — Mme. de Girardin. 

1744 
The successful assumption of naivete by a woman is a 

great stroke of genius. — Mme. Deluzy. 
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1 745 
The Empress of France has but to change the position 

of a ribbon to set all the ribbons in Christendom to rus- 
tling. A single word from her convulses the whalebone 
markets of the world, and sends a thrill to the most frigid 
zone, alike of world and woman. — y, G, Holland, 

1746 
A lovely girl is above all rank. — Charles Buxton. 

1747 
God has put into the heart of man love and the bold- 
ness to sue, and into the heart of woman fear and the 
courage to refuse. — Marguerite de Valois, 

1748 
To make the cunning artless, tame the rude, subdue 

the haughty, shake the undaunted soul ; yea, put a bridle 
in the lion's mouth, and lead him forth as a domestic cur, 
— these are the triumphs of all-powerful beauty. — Joanna 
Baillie. 

1749 
Heartlessness and fascination, in about equal quanti- 
ties, constitute the receipt for forming the character of 
a coquette. — Mme. Deluzy, 

1750 
Women find it far more difficult to overcome their 
inclination to coquetry than to overcome their love. — 
Rochefoucauld, 

1751 
Of chastity, the ornaments are chaste. — Shakespeare, 

1752 

Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a 

child, for there is no saying when and where it may bloom 

forth. — Douglas yerrold. 

>7S3 
Male firmness is very often obstinacy. Women have 

always something better, worth all qualities, — they have 

tact — Beaconsfieid. 
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1754 
Love seizes upon us suddenly, without the least warn- 
ing, and our disposition or our weakness favors the sur- 
prise. One look, one glance, from the fair one fixes and 
determines us. — Bruy}re. 

1755 
Tears, — eyes filled with more delight than they can 

hold. — Congreve. 

1756 
As a great part of the uneasiness of matrimony arises 
from mere trifles, it would be wise in every young married 
man to enter into an agreement with his wife that in all 
disputes of this kind the party who was most convinced 
they were right should always surrender the victory, by 
which means both would be more forward to give up the 
cause. — Fielding, 

1757 
Love is a fire which is self-fed, and does not even 

require hope to preserve the flame. — Shiel* 

1758 
With women tears are often only moistened joy. — De 
Boufflers, 

1759 
An artful coquette boasts of her successes, but her fail- 
ures she locks up in her own breast — J?! Petit Serm. 

1760 
The inward fragrance of a young girl's heart is what 
crystallizes into love. — Richter. 

1761 
The research for abstract and speculative truths, for 
principles, for axioms in the sciences, for all that tends 
to generalize ideas, is not the province of women ; their 
studies ought all to refer to practice. — Rousseau, 

1762 
Chaste as the icicle that is curdled by the frost from 
purest snow, and hangs on Dian's temple. — Shakespeare. 
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17GJ 
Painting is an emancipation for young girls; it gives 
them the rigtit to look men in the face and in detail. 
Admiration purifies everything. If I bad a daughter, she 
should paint landscapes. — Mme. de Girardin. 
■ 764 
I marvel, sir, at those who do not feel the majesty — by 
Heaven ! I 'd almost said the holiness — that circles round 
the fair and virtuous woman. — Frames Anne XembU. 
1765 
Charming women can true converts make ; we love the 
precepts for the teacher's sake. — Frank/in. 
1766 
Of all the joys that brighten suffering earth, what joy 
is welcomed like a new-born child? — Mrs. Norton. 
1767 
The blush is nature's aUrm at the approach of sin, and 
her testimony to the dignity of virtue, — FuUer, 
.763 
The poets, the moralists, the painters, in all their de- 
scriptions, allegories, and pictures, have represented love 
as a soft torment, a bitter sweet, a pleasing pain, or an 
agreeable distress. — Addison. 
1769 
I wish to persuade women to endeavor to acquire 
strength, both of mind and body, and to convince them 
that the soft phrases, susceptibility of heart, delicacy of 
sentiment, and refinement of taste are almost synony- 
mous with epithets of weakness. — Mary WoUstotucraft. 
1770 
Beauty is the wise man's bonfire, and the fool's fur- 
nace. — Quarks, 

1771 
She had grown in her unstained seclusion bright and 
pure as a first-opening lilac, when it spreads its clear 
leaves to the sweetest dawn of May. — feraval. 
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1772 
The honor of a maid is her name ; and no legacy is so 
rich as honesty. — Shakespeare, 

1773 
If the whole world were put into one scale, and my 

mother into the other, the world would kick the beam. — 

Lord Langdaie. 

1774 
The first thing necessary to win the heart of a woman 

is opportunit}'. — Balzac, 

1775 
The root of sanctity is sanit>'. We must be healthy 

before we can be holy. We bathe first, and then perfume. 

— Aftne. Swetchine. 

1776 
Woman's heart is still an unsolved riddle. — RivaroL 

1777 
It is not ever)' calamity that is a curse, and early ad- 
versity is often a blessing. Perhaps Madame de Main- 
tenon would never have mounted a throne had not her 
cradle been rocked in a prison. Surmounted obstacles 
not only teach but hearten us in our future struggles ; for 
virtue must be learnt, though unfortunately some of the 
vices come as it were by inspiration. — Rci\ Dr, Sharpe. 

1778 
How disappointment tracks the steps of hope ! — L. E. 
Landon, 

1779 
Reverence the highest, have patience with the lowest. 

Let this day's performance of the meanest duty be thy 
religion. Are the stars too distant, pick up the pebble 
that lies at thy feet, and from it learn the all. — Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, 

i-£o 
Next to dressing for a rout or ball, undressing is a woe. 
'^ Byron. 
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.781 
Nothing can embellish a beautiful face more than a 
narrow band ihat indicates a small wound drawn cross- 
wise over the brow. — Richter, 
1782 
He who cannot feel friendship is alike incapable of 
love. Let a woman beware of a man who owns that he 
loves no one but herself. — Talleyrand. 
1783 
Women, especially in domestic life, should learn the 
great wealth and comfort of frugality. — Horaee Mann. 
1784 
There is a power in love to divine another's destiny 
better than that other can, and by heroic encouragement 
hold him to his task. — Emerson. 
1785 
Let us do our duty in our shop or our kitchen, the mar- 
ket, the street, the office, the school, the home, just as 
faithfully as if we stood in the first rank of some great 
battle, and we knew that victory for mankind depended 
upon our bravery, strength, and skill. — Theodore Parker. 
17S6 
In life, as in art, the beautiful moves in curves. — 
Sulwer-Lytton. 

1787 
For a woman there is no second love ; her nature is too 
delicate to withstand a second time that most terrible 
convulsion of the soul. — Heinrich Heine. 
17SS 
Admiration and love are like being intoxicated with 
champagne ; judgtiient and friendship are like being en- 
livened. — Johnson. 

1739 
Where the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines 
the pathway, many things are made clear that else lie 
hidden in darkness. — Longf^low. 
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1790 
There are no better cosmetics than a severe temper- 
ance and purity, modesty and humility, a gracious temper 
and calmness of spirit ; there is no true beauty without 
the signature of these graces in the very countenance. — 
^o/m Ray, 

1791 
Delicacy is to the a£EectioDS what grace is to the beauty. 
— Degerando. 

1792 
Of all the agonies in life, that which is most poignant 
and harrowing, that which for the time annihilates rea- 
son, and leaves our whole organization one lacerated, 
mangled heart, is the conviction that we have been de- 
ceived where we placed all the trust of love. — Bulwer- 
Lytton, 

1793 
The greatest possible tyranny is to love where we are 

not loved in return. — Balzac. 

1794 
An accomplished coquette excites the passions of 

others, in proportion as she feels none herself. — Hazlitt. 

1795 
Women's happiness suffers by every kind of personal 

ambition. When they strive to please solely that they 

may be loved, when this sweet hope is the only motive of 

their actions, they are employed more in perfecting than 

in exhibiting themselves, more in forming their minds for 

the happiness of one than the admiration of all ; but 

when they aim at celebrity, their attempts as well as theu: 

successes destroy that sentiment which, under different 

names, must always be the destiny of women. — Mme. de 

Stael, 

1796 
The most dangerous acquaintance any married woman 
can make is a female confidant — Mmc. Deluzy. 
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1797 
The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense. 
— Shakespeare. 

179S 
If there is a fruit that can be eaten raw, it is beauty.^ 
Alphonse Karr, 

1799 

When I read history and am impressed with any great 

deed, I feel as if I should like to see the woman who is 

concealed behind it, as the secret incentive. — HeinrUh 

Heine. 

1803 
It is only virtue which no one can misuse ; because it 
would not be virtue if a bad use were made of \X.-~Bot- 
suet. 

1801 
Woman alone can organize a drawing-room \ man suc- 
ceeds sometimes in a library. — BeaconsjUld. 
tSoi 
Women have a genius for love ; men can only learn the 
art indifferently. — Count de Maislre. 
1803 
Chastity b lost but once, — never to be recalled.^ 
Ovid. 

1804 
Cleopatra is a real woman, — she loves and deceives 
at the same time. It is an error to suppose that^hen 
women deceive us they have therefore ceased to love us. 
They are only following in their native instinct ; and even 
when they have no wish to drain a forbidden cup, they 
like to sip a little at the rim, just to try how poison tastes. 
—Heinrich Heine. 

1805 
There needs not strength to be added to inviolate chas- 
tity ; the excellency of the mind makes the body impr^- 
nable. — ^r P. Sidney. 
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1806 
Woman has gradually risen in the scale of humanity, 
till she now occupies a position loftier than which her 
proudest ambition need scarcely aspire, — a position, if 
not equal to what false flatterers may claim to be her due, 
yet one, if she but improve the opportunities placed with- 
in her reach, equal to the moral regeneration of the 
world. — Alexander Walker. 

1807 
Provocation is one of the arts of coquetry for which 
virtue often pays the penalty. — lAngrke. 

1808 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, dead 
perfection, — no more. — Tennyson, 

1S09 
Who ever passed the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, in 
the ground of P^re la Chaise, without a heart-swell ? 
There is no deep love which has not in it an element of 
solemnity. It moves through the soul as if it were an in- 
spiration of God, and carries with it something of the awe 
and shadow of eternity. — Beecher. 

1810 
The sense of justice in children is very strong; let 
mothers beware, for though infants cannot reason, they 
can feel. — Auerbach, 

1811 
The first of all virtues is innocence, the next is mod- 
esty. — Addison. 

1812 
He kissed her and promised. Such beautiful lipsl 
Man's usual fate, — he was lost upon the coral reefs.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 

1813 
The music at a marriage procession always reminds me 
of the music which leads soldiers to battle. — Heinrich 
Heine. 
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tS[4 
Beware of fatiguing your children by ill-judged exact- 
ness. If virtue ofEer itself to a child under a melancholy 
and conslrained aspect, if liberty and license present 
themselves under an agreeable form, all is lost, your labor 
is in vain. — Finelon. 

181S 
The more heart, the more sorrow ; the less heart, the 
less of tender sensibility to loveliness. — Mme. Necker. 
1816 
Be persuaded that your only real treasures are those 
which you carry in your heart. — Demophiliu. 
tSi7 
I believe women are loved much more for themselves 
than is supposed. Besides, a woman should be content, 
if she is loved, — that is the point ; and she is not to in- 
quire how far the accidents of life have contributed to 
the result. — BcaconsJUld. 

iSiS 
The grandest of heroic deeds are those which are 
performed within four walls and in domestic privacy. — 
Rkhler. 

1819 

Who never does anything wrong in her life, except when 

permitted to have her own way. — Fits-Greene Haileck, 

1830 

Womanish and womanly are two quite different things. 

— Gladstone. 

183 1 
In life, as in a promenade, woman must lean on a man 
above her. — Alphonse Karr. 

As unto the bow the string is, so unto the man is 
woman : though she bends him she obeys him ; though 
she draws bim, yet she follows, — useless each without 
the other. — I^rngfeUow. 
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1823 
Hippel says a woman that does not talk much must be 
a stupid woman ; but Hippel is an author whose opinions 
it is more safe to admire than to adopt. — Richter, 

1824 
His eyes fell upon the outline of a cheek not too full, 
yet promising of beauty, like hope of paradise. — Beacons* 
field, 

1825 
Foxes are all tail, and women all tongue. — La Fontaine. 

1826 
We are disgusted by gossip ; yet it is of importance to 
keep the angels in their proprieties. — Emerson. 

1827 
Let woman once reject the absurd notion that she was 
created for happiness, let her constitute herself instead 
a creator of it, let her accept with joy the fact that this 
is a working-day world ; then she will no longer strive to 
escape from labor, discipline, or sorrow, but will gladly 
hail each in its turn as part of God*s appointed teaching, 
a shadow crossing the sunshine to show that it is bright. 

— Caroline H. DalL 

1828 
I don't mean to say that principle is not a finer thing 
than passion, but passions existed before principles,— 
they came into the world with us ; principles are superin- 
duced. — Mrs. yameson. 

1829 
Every woman is in the wrong until she cries, and then 
she is in the right instantly. — Haliburton, 

1830 
The best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in 
the kindest soul, is tenderness towards the hard, for- 
bearance towards the unforbearing, warmth of heart to- 
wards the cold, philanthropy towards the misanthropic* 

— Richter, 
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1831 
Modesty is the graceful, calm virtue of maturity ; bash- 
fulness the charm of vivacious youth. — Mary Wolhtone- 
craft. 

183J 
It is far better to be deceived than undeceived by those 
whom we tenderly love. — Rochefoucauld. 
'833 
Beauty can inspire miracles. — Beacomfitld. 

1834 
If women wish to astonish by feats of strength, and to 
join the triumph of science to victories sweet and more 
sure, then almost all their charms vanish ; they cease to 
be that which they are in making vain efforts to become 
that they wish to appear ; and, losing the attractions with- 
out which the empire of beauty itself is uncertain and 
brief, they in general acquire only the pedantry and the 
absurdities of science. — Cabanis. 

'83 s 
The poetic element, lying hidden in most women, is the 
true source of their magnetic attraction. — ViclarHugo. 
I .836 

One characteristic of woman's strength is that it almost 
always increases in proportion to the obstacles which are 
imposed upon it. — Dickens. 

1837 
We are amused through the intellect, but it is the heart 
that saves us from ennui, — Mme. Swetchine. 
1838 
They say that love and tears are learned without any 
master; and I may say that there is no great need of 
Studying to learn envy and revenge. — N. Caussin. 
1839 
Love, it has been said, flows downward. The love of 
parents for their children has always been far more power- 
ful than that of children for their parents. — Hare. 
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1840 
Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source of hu- 
man offspring ! — Milton. 

1S41 
There is no usury for love. — Beaconsficld, 

1842 
I admire her who resists ; I pity her who succumbs ; I 
hate her who condemns. — Alfred Bougeart 

1843 
Women are far more impulsive than men ; this is be- 
cause they are more influenced by the heart than the 
head. — Mme, Deluzy, 

1844 
How often in this world the actions that we condemn 
are the result of sentiments that we love and opinions 
that we admire ! — Mrs, Jameson. 

1845 
Such an act that blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose from the fair 
forehead of an innocent love, and sets a blister there. — 
Shakespeare, 

1846 
Small courtesies sweeten life ; the greater ennoble it 
— Bovke. 

1847 
There are many women who have never intrigued, and 

many men who have never gamed ; but those who have 

done either but once are very extraordinary animals, and 

more worthy of a glass case when they die than half the 

exotics in the British Museum. — Colton. 

1S4S 

Where we do not respect we soon cease to love ; where 
we cease of love, virtue weeps and flies. — Beaconsfield. 

1S49 

Absence in love is like water upon fire : a little quick- 
ens, but much extinguishes. — - Hannah More. 
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1850 

Whatever is genuine in social relations endures despite 

of time, error, absence, and destiny ; and that which has 

no inherent vitality had better die at once. A great poet 

has truly declared that constancy is no virtue, but a fact. 

— Tuckerman. 

1851 
Who think too little and who talk too much. — Dryden. 

i85J 
There are women who require much dressing, as some 
meats must be highly seasoned to make them palatable. 
— RochehrwK. 

1853 

A beautiful hand is an excellent thing in woman ; it is 

a charm that never palls ; and, better than all, it is a means 

of fascination that never disappears. — Beaconsfield. 

1854 

Constancy is the chimera of love. — VauveHarguei. 

18SS 
The soldier will educate warlikely ; the poet, poetically ; 
the divine, piously ; the mother only will educate humanly. 
For only the woman needs to develop nothing in her- 
self but the pure human being ; as, in an j^oHan harp, no 
string predominates over the rest, but the melody of its 
tones proceeds from unison and returns to it ~ Kichter. 
1856 
The person who screams, or uses the superlative de- 
gree, or converses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms 
to flight. — Emerson. 

1857 
It is the wiser plan to take it for granted that cousins 
will not fall in love. If you begin with precautions, the 
affair will come in spite of them. One must not under- 
take to act for Providence in these matters, which can no 
more be held under the hand than a brood of chickens. 

— George Eliot. 
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1858 
Chastity enables the soul to breathe a pure air in the 
foulest places ; continence makes her strong, no matter 
in what condition the body may be ; her sway over the 
senses makes her queenly ; her light and peace render 
her beautiful. — youbert, 

1859 
Joy is an exchange. Joy flies monopolies ; it calls for 
two ; rich fruit, Heaven-planted ! never plucked by one* 
— Young, 

i860 
Though jealousy is always bom with love, it does not 
always die with it. — Rochefoucauld, 

1861 
Innocence and mystery dwell not long together.— 
Mme, Ncckcr, 

1S62 
Few great men have flourished who, were they candid, 
would not acknowledge the vast advantage they have ex- 
perienced in the earlier years of their career from the 
spirit and sympathy of woman. — Beaconsfteld, 

X863 
When once the young heart of a maiden is stolen, the 
maiden herself will steal after it soon. — Moore. 

1S64 
That cheek abashed at man's approving. — Sheridan* 

1865 
A beautiful and chaste woman is the perfect workman- 
ship of God, the true glory of angels, the rare miracle of 
earth, and the sole wonder of the world. — Hermes, 

x866 
All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they 
had stolen upon her without her knowledge. — Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 

1S67 
Compliments arc only lies in court clothes. — Sterling. 
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i863 

A woman impudent and mannish grown is not more 

loatlied than an effeminate man. — Shakespeare. 

iS(39 

Throned in her heart sits love's high majesty. — Giles 

Flekker, 

187Q 

Even if wc look on lovely woman but as on a rose, an 

exquisite production of the summer hours of life, it would 

be idle to deny her influence tn making those summer 

hours sweet. — Croly. 

187. 
Sweet is the voice of a sister in the season of sorrow, 
and wise is the counsel of those who love us. — Beacons- 
field. 

187J 
Who can describe the transports of a heart truly paren- 
tal on beholding a daughter shoot up like some fair and 
modest flower, and acquire, day after day, fresh beauty 
and growing sweetness, so as to fill every eye with pleas- 
ure and every heart with admiration ? — fordyce, 

1873 
Her saintly patience doth not fail ; she keepeth watch 
till mom. — Gerald Massey. 

1874 
The true one of youth's love, proving a faithful help- 
mate in those years when the dream of life is over, and 
we live in its realities. — Southey. 
187s 
How sweetly sounds the voice of a good woman I It 
is so seldom heard that, when it speaks, it ravishes all 
senses. — Massinger. 

1876 
Forbear sharp speeches to her ; she 's a lady so tender 
of rebukes that words are strokes, and strokes death, to 
her. — Shakespeare, 
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1877 
What woman that is a woman, mother or not, has not 

felt her heart throb at the touch of a child's little hands 

upon her face ; has not felt her own soul at rest, and her 

whole nature satisfied, when she holds a loved child in 

her arms ? — E. Lynn Lynton, 

X878 

All women seem by nature to be coquettes, though all 
do not practice coquetry. — Rochefoucauld. 

1879 

Of what value are all the babblings and vain boastings 
of society to that domestic felicity which we experience 
in the company of an amiable woman, whose charms 
awaken the dormant faculties of the soul, and fill the 
mind with finer energies ? — Zimmerman, 

1880 
A heaven of dreams in her large lotus fiyes, darkly 
divine. — Gerald Massey. 

iSSi 
There is but one antidote for coquetry, — true love. 
— Mme, Deluzy, 

1S82 
O'er her bosom's vestal white the gauze appears a robe 
of light tliat veils, yet opens heaven. — yohn Logan, 

1883 
Friendship between two women is always a plot against 
another one. — Alphonse Karr, 

1S84 
The yearnings of a woman's solitary spirit, the out- 
gushings of her shrinking sensibility, the cravings of her 
alienated heart, are indulged only in the quiet holiness of 
her solitude. The world sees not, guesses not, the con- 
flict ; and in the ignorance of others lies her strength. — 
Bcthmont, 

1885 
Wrinkles are the tomb of love. — Sarrasin, 
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The burden becomes light that is shared by love. — 
Ovid. 

1S87 
What furniture can give such finish to a room as a ten- 
der woman's face ? And is there any harmony of tints 
that has such stirring of delight as the sweet modulation 
of her voice ? — George Eliot. 
i383 
None are so desolate but something dear, dearer than 
self, possesses or possessed. — Byron. 
1889 
Men take the business opening which seems most con- 
genial and most profitable. Women do the same thing, 
and their choice naturally falls upon marriage as alto- 
gether the most promising speculation of their very small 
list. The remedy seems to be to give women as thorough 
mental training as men receive. — Mrs. L. G. Calhoun. 
1890 
Every child walks into existence through the golden 
gate of love. —Beecher. 

1891 
In effective womanly beauty form is more than face, 
and manner more than either. — Titackeray. 
1S92 
Be patient, cherish hope ; read more, ponder less. Nat- 
ure is more powerful than education ; time will develop 
everything. Trust not overmuch to the blessed Magda- 
len; learn to protect yourself. — Beaamsjidd. 
>893 
Beauty in itself is such a silent orator that it is ever 
pleading for respect and liking, and by the eyes of others 
is ever sending to their hearts for love. — Felfham, 
1S94 
Tendency is immanent, even in spinsters, to warp them 
from intellectual to baby love. — Tyndall. 
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1895 
We must educate our maidens into what is far better 
than any blind clamor for ill-defined "rights," — into 
what ought always to be the foundation of rights, — du- 
ties. — Miss Mulock. 

1896 
Where children are there is the golden age. — Novalis. 

1897 
As for mothers and grandmothers, those good folks are 

married over again in the marriage of their young ones ; 
and their souls attire themselves in the laces and muslins 
of twenty — forty years ago. The postilion's white ribbons 
bloom again, and they flutter into the post-chaise and 
drive away. What woman, however old, has not the bri- 
dal favors and raiments stowed away, and packed in lav- 
ender, in the inmost cupboards of her heart? — Thack- 
eray. 

1898 
An ounce of mother, says the Spanish proverb, is worth 
a pound of clergy. — Higginson. 

1899 
Guns, swords, batteries, armies, and ships-of-war are 
set in motion by man for the subjugation of an enemy. 
Women bring conquerors to their feet with the magic of 
their eyes. — Dr, y, V. C Smith, 

1900 
I wish it were felt that women who are laboring espe- 
cially for women are not one-sided or selfish. We are 
human first ; women secondarily. — yosephine E, Butler. 

1901 
Hearts may be attracted by assumed qualities, but the 
affections are only to be fixed by those that are real. — 
De Moy, 

1902 
Beauty is the first present nature gives to woman, and 
the first it takes away. — Merk, 
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1903 

Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs in j^sop were 

extremely wise j they had a great mind to some water, 

but they would not leap into the well, because they could 

not get out again. — Seldm. 

1904 
I am one who hold to the moral duty of women to 
make themselves beautiful in all lawful ways ; who think 
that slatternliness and carelessness in the matter of dress 
and personal habits are positive sins, and that a woman 
is good for nothing if she is not pleasing in her person. 
— E, Lyim Zynlon. 

'90s 
Lovely sweetness is the noblest power of woman, and 
is far fitter to prevail by parley than by battle. — Sir P. 
Sidn^. 

.906 
There remains in the faces of women who are naturally 
serene and peaceful, and of those rendered so by relig- 
ion, an after-spring, and later an after-summer, a reflex 
of their most beautiful bloom. — Rickter. 
1907 
Love must owe its origin to love. — Mrs. Barbauld. 

1908 
To a woman of delicate feeling the most persuasive 
declaration of love consists in the embarrassment of the 
lover. — Lathta. 

1909 

Whatever knowl- 
edge they may possess is acquired by observation more 
often than by reading. — Sousseau. 

There comes a time when the souls of human beings, 
women more even than men, begin to faint for the at- 
mosphere of the affections they are made to breathe. — 
Holmei. 
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191 1 
A man loved by a beautiful and virtuous woman car- 
ries a talisman that renders him invulnerable ; every one 
feels that such a one's life has a higher value than that 
of others. — George Sand. 

1912 
Love is the art of hearts and heart of arts. — Bailey, 

No one perfectly loves God who does not perfectly love 
some of his creatures. — Marguerite de Valois. 

1914 
Women are the poetry of the world in the same sense 
as the stars are the poetry of heaven. Clear, light-giving, 
harmonious, they are the terrestrial planets that rule the 
destinies of mankind. — Hargrave. 

1915 
Beauty is an outward gift, which is seldom despised 
except by those to whom it has been refused. — GOion. 

1916 
The soft contralto notes of a woman's voice are bom 
in the immediate region of the heart. — Alfred de Mussei. 

1917 
Prudery is the bastard child of virtue. — Ouida. 

191S 
Instead of judgment woman has rather a quick percep- 
tion of what is fitting, owing to the predominance of her 
instinctive faculties. The quick perception, indeed, bears 
the stamp of instinct in that promptness and precipitancy 
which springs from its very nature, and from its embrac- 
ing only limited objects. — Alexander Walker. 

1919 
The beings who appear cold, but are only timid, adore 
where they dare to love. — Mme, Sweidiine, 

1920 
Our happiness in this world depends upon the affep- 
tions we are enabled to inspire. — Duchesse deFrasffn^ 
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191 1 
Nature has given women two painful but heavenly gifts, 
which distinguisi) tliem and often raise them above ordi- 
nary human nature, — compassion and enthusiasm. By 
compassion they devote themselves ; by enthusiasm they 
exalt themselves. — Lamartine. 

Blushes, the glow of the angel in woman. ^J/rr. Bal- 
four. 

1923 

A maiden never bold ; of spirit so still and quiet that 
her motion blushed at herself. — Shakespeare. 



1915 
woman ! thou knowest the hour when the good man 
of the house will return, when the heat and burden of 
the day are past ; do not let him at such time, when he 
is weary with toil and jaded with discouragement, find 
upon his coming to his habitation that the foot which 
should hasten to meet him is wandering at a distance, 
that the soft hand which should wipe the sweat from his 
brow is knocking at the door of other houses. — Wash- 
ingtan Irving. 

The action of women on out destiny is unceasing. — 



1917 
I have heard that whoever loves is in no condition 
old. — Emerson. 

1928 
Wedlock's a lane where there is no turning. — JAW 
Muloek. 

Woman is a delightful musical instrument, of which 
love is the bow and man the artist — Stmdhai, 
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1930 
To write a good love-letter you ought to begin without 

knowing what you mean to say, and to finish without 

knowing what you have written. — Rousseau, 

1931 
Love is the most dunder-headed of all the passions ; it 

never will listen to reason. The very rudiments pf logic 

are unknown to it. " Love has no wherefore," says one 

of the Latin poets. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

1932 
Her true pleasures are in the happiness of her family. 

— Rousseau. 

1933 
I have often thought that the nature of women was in- 
ferior to that of men in general, but superior in particular. 

— Lord Greville. 

1934 
It is the destiny of many women to be submerged in 

floods of sorrow, but few are drowned in them. — Mme, 

du Deffand, 

1935 
Deceive not thyself by over-expecting happiness in the 

marriage state. Look not therein for contentment greater 
than God will give, or a creature in this world can re- 
ceive, namely, to be free from all inconveniences. Mar- 
riage is not like the hill of Olympus, wholly clear, without 
clouds. — Fuller. 

1936 
I know nothing happier in conjugal life than an in- 
timacy which does not stop at the fellowship of interests, 
and even of affections, but which is carried on to the 
province of thought. — Dupanloup, 

1937 
Most of their faults women owe to us, whilst we are in- 
debted to them for most of our better qualities. — Charles 
Lemesies, 
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.93S 

Love is a local anguish. I am fifty miles distant, and 

am not half so miserable. — Coleridge. 

'939 

Equality is no rule in love's grammar. — Beaumont and 

Fletcher. 

1940 

Be neither too early in the fashion, nor too long out of 

it, nor too precisely in it. ^Vhat custom hath civilized is 

become decent, till then, ridiculous ; where the eye is the 

jury, ihy appearance is the evidence. — Quarles. 

1941 

The man's desire is for the woman ; but the woman's 

desire Is rarely other than for the desire of the man. — 

Coleridge. 

1943 
Life appears like a long shipwreck, of which the debris 
are friendship, glory, and love ; the shores of existence 
are strewn with them. — Mme. de Stae'l. 

'943 

Manners and morals are so nearly allied that they have 
often been confounded ; but though the former shotlld 
only be the natural reflection of the latter, yet, when va- 
rious causes have produced factitious and corrupt man- 
ners, which are very early caught, morality becomes an 
empty name. — Mary Wolhtonecraft. 
19+4 

A loose and easy dress contributes much to give to 
both sexes those l^ne proportions of body that are ob- 
servable in the Grecian statues. — Rousseau, 

'945 
All loving emotions, like plants, shoot up most rapidly 
in the tempestuous atmosphere of life. — Riehter. 
1946 
There are some beautiful flowers which are scentless, 
and some beaudf ul women who are unlovable. — HoudR. 
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1947 
This I set down as a positive truth : a woman with 

fair opportunities, and without an absolute hump, may 

marry whom she likes. Only let us be thankful that the 

darlings are like the beasts of the field, and don't know 

their own power. — Thackeray. 

1948 

Good taste rejects excessive nicety. — Findon. 

1949 
Lovers abstain from caresses and haters from insults, 

while they sit in one parlor with common friends.*—* 

Effurson. 

1950 

We are apt to mistake our vocation by looking out of 
the way for occasions to exercise great and rare virtues^ 
and by stepping over the ordinary ones that lie directly 
in the road before us. — Hannah More. 

1951 

The true way to render ourselves happy is to love our 
duty and find in it our pleasure. — Mme, de MotteviUe. 

1952 

Unless a woman has a decided pleasure and facility in 
teaching, an honest knowledge of ever}'thing she pro- 
fesses to impart, a liking for children, and, above all, a 
strong moral sense of her responsibility towards them, 
for her to attempt to enroll herself in the scholastic order 
fa absolute profanation. — Miss Muiock. 

1953 
Glances are the first Hlkts-doux of love. — Ninon de 

Lenclos. 

»9S4 
Those there are whose hearts have a look southward, 

and are open to the whole noon of nature ; be thou of 

such. — Bailey. 

195s 
Men have marble, women waxen minds. — Shakespeare. 
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195S 
Grace comes as oft clad in the dusliy robe of desola- 
tion as in while attire. — Sir J. Beaumont. 

1957 
A girl of eighteen imagines the feelings behind the 
face that has moved her with its sympatlietic youth as 
easily as primitive people imagined tlie humors of the 
gods in fair weather. What is she to believe in if not in 
this vision woven from within ? — Geor^ Eliot. 
.953 
Her head was bare, but for her native ornament of hair, 
which in a simple knot was tied above ; sweet negligence, 
unheeded bait of love ! — Dryden. 
"959 
Women will sug^st a thousand excuses to themselves 
for ihe folly of those they like ; besides, it requires a pen- 
etrating eye, in the generality of women, to discern a 
fool through the disguises of gayety and good breeding, 
— Fielding. 

i960 
Love sacrifices all tilings to bless the thing it loves. — 
BulwerLytton. 

196. 

Women do not often have it in their power to give like 

men, but they for-give like Heaven. — Mme. Necker. 

1952 

If you wish particularly to gain the good graces and 

affection of certain people, men or women, try to discover 

their most striking merit, if they have one, and their 

dominant weakness, — for everyone has his own; then 

do justice to the one, and a little more than justice to (he 

other. — Chesterfield. 

1963 
That chastity of look which seems to hanp; a veil of 
purest light over all her beauties, and by forbidding most 
inflames desires. — Young. 
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1964 
It is often the easiest move that completes the game. 
Fortune is like the lady whom a lover carried off from all 
his rivals by putting an additional lace upon his liveries. 
— Biilwdr-Lytton, 

1965 
Love is the most terrible and also the most generous 
of the passions : it is the only one that includes in its 
dreams the happiness of some one else. — Alphonse 
Karr, 

1966 
Never self-possessed, or prudent, love is all abandon- 
ment. — Emerson, 

1967 
Misfortune sprinkles ashes on the head of the man, but 
falls like dew on the head of the woman, and brings forth 
germs of strength of which she herself had no conscious 
possession. — Anna Cora Mowatt, 

1968 
Men do not go out to meet misfortune, as we do. They 
learn it : and we, — we divine it. — Mme. Swetchine. 

1969 
A modest woman is ever amiable ; a reserved one is 
only prudent. — RivaroL 

1970 
Women show more taste in dressing others than them- 
selves ; and precisely because it is the same with their 
bodies as with their hearts, — they can read in those of 
others better than in their own. — Richter, 

1971 
Women are an aristocracy. — Michelet, 

1972 
That is the true season of love, when we believe that 
we alone can love, that no one could have ever loved so 
before us, and that no one will love in the same way after 
us. — Goet/ie. 
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1973 

It is in the power of the wife who lives with her hus- 
band to hurt or to please liiin fifty times in a day. If we 
are bound to show special benevolence to those nearest 
to us, why on earth do we give them pain at ever)' turn, 
nib them the wrong way, 3>ndfroisser their natural amour 
propre by unflattering remarks or unkind references? — 
Frames Power Cobbe. 

1974 

Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never pouts when 
it is ill-treated J it pines, it beseeches, it languishes. — 
Steele, 

"97S 
If there be aught surpassing human deed, or word, or 
thought, it is a mother's love. — Marchioness de Spadara. 

Love lessens woman's delicacy and increases man's. — 
Hie/ifer. 

"977 

To a man who is uncorrupt and properly constituted, 
woman remains always something of a mystery and a ro- 
mance. He never interprets her quite literally. She, on 
her part, is always striving to remain a poem, and is 
never weary of bringing out new editions of herself in 
novel bindings. — yames Parton. 
197S 

If thou wouldst please the ladies, thou must endeavor 
to make them pleased with themselves. — Fuller. 
1079 

The truth embodied in words, " This shall be called 
woman, because from man was she taken," sheds light 
upon many a mysterious chapter in life, reconciles the 
union of contraries in accordance with the law of God, 
and fills wide realms of life with the radiance of hope, 
which otherwise would remain mantled in perpetual 
gloom. —Rev. 7. D. Fulton. 
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19S0 
Home is the grandest of all institutions. — Sturgeon. 

19S1 
Let but the hours of idleness cease, and the bow of 
Cupid will become broken and his torch extinguished. — 

OvU. 

19S3 
We are all of us imaginative in some form or other, for 
images are the brood of desire. — George Eliot, 

1983 
An Oriental thinks that women are by nature pecul- 
iarly voluptuous ; an Englishman usually thinks that they 
are by nature cold ; the sayings about women's fickleness 
are mostly of French oridn, from the famous distich of 
Francis the First, upwards and downwards. — y. Stuart 
MIL 

1984 

If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life of 
any man or woman, I shall feel that I have worked with 
God. — George MacdonaliL 

1985 

What a mystery is love I All the necessities and habits 
of our life sink before it. Food and sleep, that seem to 
divide our being, as day and night divide time, lose all 
influence over the lover. He is a spiritualized being, fit 
only to live upon ambrosia, and slumber in an imaginary 
paradise. — BcaconsfiehL 

19S6 
Women detest a jealous man whom they do not love, 
but it anrcers tliem when a man they do love is not jeal- 
ous. — Ninon de Lcnclos, 

The more one judges, the less one loves. — Balzac. 

19SS 
Kindness is the only charm permitted to the aged; it 
is the coquetry of white hair. — Fcuilkt. 
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1939 

Aspasia did not leave any philosophical writings ; but 

it is an admitted fact (hat Socrates resorted to her lot 

instruction, and avowed himself to have obtained it, — 

% Stuart MiU. 

1990 
Stolen kisses are always sweetest. — La^ Hunt, 

1991 
I like the laughter that opens the lips and the beart,— 
that shows at the same time pearls and the sou). — f%D)r 
Hugo. 

1991 
" Never less idle than when idle," was the motto which 
the admirable Vittoria Colonna wrought upon her hus- 
band's dressing^own. And may we not justly regard our 
appreciation of leisure as a test of improved character 
and growing resources f — 7'Htkerman. 
"993 
Love is the cross and passion of the heart; its end, its 
errand. — Bailey. 

"994 
The want of occupation is no less the plague of society 
than of solitude.— j?i7rMj'Ai«. 

"995 
Let Ulysses drive the beeves home, while Penelope 
there piles up the fragrant loaves ; they are both well 
employed if these be done in thought and love, willingly. 
But Penelope is no more meant for a baker or weaver 
solely than Ulysses for a cattle-herd. — Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. 

.996 

The fruit that can fall without shaking, indeed, is too 

mellow for me. — Lady Mary Wertley Montagu, 

1997 

I have no other but a woman's reason : I think him to^ 

because I think him so. — Shakespeare. 
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1998 

Men say of women what pleases them, but women do 
with men what pleases them. — Scgur, 

1999 

Love is indefinable. It cannot stand still to have its 
measure taken for any garment of words. While present 
it withdraws into the past, projects itself into the future, 
retires to the closet with God, or rises into heaven after 
angels uftseen. It glows in the face and hides in the 
breast. — BartoL 

zooo 
Woman is like the reed, which bends to every breeze, 
but breaks not in the tempest. — Whatcly. 

2001 
No padlock, bolts, or bars can secure a maiden so well 
as her own reserve. — Cervantes. 

2002 
Happy he with such a mother ! Faith in womankind 
beats with his blood, and trust in all things high comes 
easy to him ; and though he trip and fall, he shall not 
blind his soul with clay. — Tennyson, 

2003 
Flattery is like base coin : it impoverishes those who 
receive it. — Mme, Voillez, 

2004 
Nothing effaces in women that which particularly dis- 
tinguishes their character. A woman who should devote 
herself to solving the problems of Euclid would sigh also 
for the happiness of those sentiments that women inspire 
and feel ; and when they follow a pursuit that leads them 
away from it, their melancholy regrets or ridiculous pre- 
tensions prove that nothing can supersede that destiny 
for which they were created. — Mme, de StaeL 

2005 
A loving maiden grows imconsciously more bold. — 
Richter, 
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As it never depends on ourselves to love, or to cease 
to love, a lover cannot complain with justice of the incon- 
stancy oE his mistress, nor she of her lover's fickleness. — 
Mme. de Sartory. 

jroo? 

Woman is superlative : the best leader in life, the best 
guide in happy days, the best consoler in sorrow.— 
y. G. Seume. 

20o8 

However virtuous a woman may be, a compliment upon 
her virtue is what gives her the least pleasure. — Prince 
de Ligne. 

Virtue must be the result of self-culture ; the gods do 
not take pupils. — Mme. de Krudener. 

Nature has thrown a veil of modest beauty over maid- 
enhood and moss-roses. — N. P. Willis. 

I cannot help directing your attention to the signifi- 
cant fact that while the word " mistress," applied to a 
woman, serves at once to mark her out for reprobation, 
there is no corresponding term which, applied to man, 
produces the same effect ; and this because the interests 
of the state arc still paramount to the interests of the 
soul itself. — Caroline H. Dall. 

Humble wedlock is far better than proud virginity. — 
St. Augustine. 

3013 
A woman is more influenced by what she divines than 
by what she is told. • — Ninon de Lenelss. 

Indifference is the polar frost of affection. — Mme.de 
Lambert. 
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2015 
In the career of female fame, there are few prizes to be 
obtained which can vie with tlie obscure state of a be- 
loved wife or a happy mother. — yane Porter. 

2016 
They govern the world, these sweet-lipped women, be- 
cause beauty is the index of a larger fact than wisdom. 
— — Holmes. 

2017 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a woman with no 
heart will be an easy creditor in the exchange of affection. 
There is not on earth a more merciless exacter of love 
from others than a thoroughly selfish woman ; and the 
more unlovely she grows, the more jealously and scrupu- 
lously she exacts love to the uttermost farthing. — Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe, 

2018 
Women see through Claude Lorraines. — Emerson. 

2019 
The clew of our destiny, wander where we will, lies at 
the cradle foot. — Richter. 

2020 
The affection of young ladies is of as rapid growth as 
Jack's bean-stalk, and reaches up to the sky in a night— 
Thackeray. 

2021 
The love of [Shakespeare's] Ophelia, which she never 
once confesses, is like a secret which we have stolen from 
her, and which ought to die upon our hearts as upon her 
own. — Mrs. jameson. 

2022 
How different is the ready hand, tearful eye, and sooth- 
ing voice, from the ostentatious appearance which is 
CAllcd pity I — yane Porter. 

2023 
Mutual love the crown of all our bliss. — Milton. 
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2024 

Wherever man is sufficiently raised above extreme pov- 
erty, or bruia! stupidity, to care for the comforts of the 
fireside, or tlie bloom and ornament of life, woman has 
always power enough, it she chooses to exert it ; and is 
usually disposed to do so, in proportion to her ignorance 
and ciiildish vanity. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
202s 

Why must we first weep before we can love so deep 
that our hearts ache ? — Richler. 

^Vhat is now called the nature of woman is an emi- 
nently artificial thing, — the result of forced repression 
in some directions, unnatural stimulation in others.^ 
y. Stuart Mm. 

Women excel in one sort of courage, — the courage of 
resignation. — BeaconsJUld. 

Z02S 
You cannot win without sacrifice. — Charles Suxton. 

2029 
Take my word for it, the saddest thing under the sky 
is a soul incapable of sadness. — Countess de Gasparin. 

The greatest of flatterers is self-love. — Rochefoucauld. 

Nothing is of so much importance to a j-oung man just 
entering upon lite as to be well criticised by women. — 
Bcacgmjidd. 

ao3= 
Ascertain the true destiny of woman ; give her legiti- 
mate hopes, and a standard within herself ; marriage and 
all other rel.ations would by degrees be harmonized with 
them. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
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2054 
Indiiierent souls ne\'cr part. Impassioned souls par^ 

and return to one another, because ihey can do no bet- 
ter. — Mmc, Sw^chin^. 

Her face had a wonderful fascination in it It was 
such a calm, quiet face, with the light of the rising soul 
shining so peacefully through it. At times it wore an ex- 
pression of seriousness, of sorrow even ; and then seemed 
to make the very air bright with what the Italian poets so 
beautifully call the lampfggiar delF angeJuo risOj — the 
lightning of the angelic smile. — Lon^eilow, 

2056 

That chastened brightness only gathered by those who 
tread the path of s}-mpathy and love. — Buiwer-Lytton, 

Love v.'orks miracles ever)' day. — Marguerite de Valois. 

203S 

A woman has two smiles that an an^rel mi^rht enxw — 
the smile that accepts a lover before words are uttered, 
and the smile that lights on the first-born baby. — HaU- 
burton. 

2039 
We know not of what we are capable till the trial 
comes ; till it comes, perhaps, in a form which makes the 
strongest man quail, and turns the gentler woman into a 
heroine. — Mrs, yamesan. 

2040 
One only needs to see a smile in a white crape bonnet 
in order to enter the palace of dreams. — Victor Hugo. 

2041 
Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them, 
that masters even the wisest of us all. — Rowe. 

2043 
Though familiarit}' may not breed contempt, it takes 
off the edge of admiration. — Hazlitt. 
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w>43 
The sisters were in demi-toilette, which seemed artless, 
though in fact it was profoundly devised. Sylvia was the 
only person who really understood the mtamng at simplex 
munditiis and this was one of the secrets of her success. 
— Btaconsfidd. 

ao44 
All brave men love ; for he only is brave who has af- 
fections to fight for, whether in the daily battle of life or 
in physical contests. — Hawthorne. 
204S 
'Tis beauty truly blent, where red and white Nature's 
own sweet, cunning hand laid on. — ■ Shakespeare. 

A tact which surpassed the tact of her sex as much as 

the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours. — Macaulay. 

1047 

One woman reads another's character without the te- 
dious trouble of deciphering. — Ben ytmson. 

A woman is not a woman until she has been baptized 
in her love and devotion to home and children. — Mrs. 
y. C. Croly. 

2049 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daugh- 
ter's heart. — Tennyson. 

The true essence of marriage, — its love is mutual, 
equally giving and receiving at every instant of its action. 
There is neither dependence nor independence, but inter- 
dependence. Years cannot weaken its bonds, distance 
cannot sunder them. It is a love which vanquishes the 
grave, and transfigures death itself into liie.-^Gai/ 
Hamilton. 

Sorrow more beautiful thaa beauty's self. — Ktats. 
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2052 
Half the sorrow of women would be averted if they 
could repress the speech they know to be useless, — nay, 
the speech they have resolved not to utter. — George 
Eliot. 

2053 
Love gives no account of itself ; it acknowledges no 

higher court ; it obeys the summons to no tribunal of 

reason or conscience, far less of social custom or human 

law, as above itself. — Bariol, 

2054 
How happy is the blameless vestal's lot ! — the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot. — Pope, 

20S5 
We love what we labor for, though but a tree we plant 
or a wall we build. How dear the invalid for whom we 
care, the ailing partner, or the crippled child I What we 
give binds us, not what we receive. — Bariol. 

2056 
Love is of all stimulants the most powerful. — A. B. 
Edwards. 

2057 
It has been justly said, God commences the artist, and 
woman perfects him. — Arshne Houssaye. 

2058 
" Because " is laughed at as a woman's reason for do- 
ing a foolish thing, but there never was a man or woman 
who could give any other for falling in love. — Mrs. y, 
C. Croly. 

2059 
Her face, oh call it pure, not pale 1 — Coleridge. 

2060 
When I think of talking, it is of course with a woman. 
For talking at its best being an inspiration, it wants a 
corresponding divine quality of receptiveness, and where 
will you find it but in woman? — Holmes. 
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The tear that is wiped with a little address may be fol- 
lowed, perhaps, by a smile, — Cowper. 

If there 's delight in love, 't is when I see the heart 
which others bleed for bleed for me. — Congreve. 

Teeth like falling snow for white. — Cowley. 

2064 
She is calm because she is the mistress of her subject; 
't is the secret of self-possession. — SeaconsfieU. 

Her closed lips were delicate as the tinted penciling 

of veins upon a flower ; and on her cheek the timid blood 

had faintly melted through, like something that was half 

afraid of light. — N.P. Willis. 

io5(3 

An ugly woman in a rich habit set out with jewels, 
nothing can become. — Drydm. 

Love without esteem is volatile and capricious ; esteem 
without love is languid and cold. — yohnson. 
2068 

Beauty depends more upon the movement of the face 
than upon the form of the features when at rest. Thus 
a countenance habitually under the influence of amiable 
feelings acquires a beauty of the highest order, from the 
frequency with which such feelings are the originating 
cause of ihe movement or expressions which stamp their 
character upon it. — Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

The loveliest faces are to be seen by moonlight, when 
one sees half with the eye and half with the fancy. — 

Sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. — Shaki^tart. 
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2071 

An obedient wife commands her husband. — Beacons- 
field. 

2072 

Fashion is the veriest goddess of semblance and of 
shade. To be happy is of far less consequence to her 
worshipers than to appear so ; even pleasure itself they 
sacrifice to parade, and enjoyment to ostentation. — Col- 
ton, 

2073 

Blushes, the heart's meteors tilting in the face. — 
Shakespeare, 

2074 

She called me silly creature, and asked me if it were 
not one of the truest signs of love when men were most 
fond of the women who were least fit for them and used 
them worst? These men, my dear, said she, are very 
sorry creatures, and know no medium. They will either, 
spaniel-like, fawn at your feet, or be ready to jump into 
your lap. — Richardson, 

2075 
It is better to fall among crows than flatterers ; for 
those devour the dead only, these the living. — Antis- 
thenes, 

2076 
Hold ! No adulation : it is the death of virtue ! — Hanr 
nah More, 

2077 
We must love our friends as true amateurs love paint- 
ings ; they have their eyes perpetually fixed upon the fine 
parts, and see no other. — Mme, d*Epinay, 

2078 
The instruction received at a mother's knee, and the 
paternal lessons, together with the pious and sweet sou- 
venirs of the fireside, are never entirely effaced from the 
soul. — Lamennais, 
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We call friendship the love of the Dark Ages. — Mme. 
de Sa/m. 

lOSo 

Love sees what no eye sees ; love hears what no ear 
hears ; and what never yet rose in the heart of man love 
prepares for its object. — Lavaler. 
20S1 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face : 
she has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double 
row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and blushes, 
lighted it up and enlivened it with the brightness of the 
eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, and 
surrounded it with such a liowing shade of hair as sets 
all its beauties in the most agreeable light. — Addison. 

A suspicious parent makes an artful ch\\A. — Ifali- 
bution. 

20S3 

There is anguish in the recollection that wc have not 

adequately appreciated the affections of those we have 

loved and lost. — Beaconsfield. 

2084 

She is the most virtuous woman whom nature has made 

the most voluptuous, and reason the coldest. — La Beau- 

melle. 

2085 
Vanity is the quicksand of reason. — George Sand. 

20S6 
Virtue can see to do what virtue would by her own 
radiant li^^ht, though sun and moon were in the flat sea 
sunk. — Milton, 

soS7 
Woman is mistress of the art of completely embitter- 
ing the life of the person on whom she depends. — Goethe. 
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20S8 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, oh, what 

were man ? — a world without a sun. — Campbell, 

20S9 
In part she is to blame that has been tried. — Lady 

Mary Wortiey Montagu, 

2090 
One must always regret that law of growth which ren- 
ders necessary that kittens should spoil into demure cats, 
and bright, joyous school-girls develop into the spiritless, 
cr}'stallized beings denominated young ladies. — Abba 
Goold IVoolson, 

2091 
In order that she may give her hand with dignity, she 
must be able to stand alone. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

2092 
There is no nation in the world, and never has been, 
in which all classes of men were so trained to honor, 
protect, and provide for women as in our own. — Cath- 
erine E, Beechcr, 

2093 
Learning in a woman is little to be prized. — Thomas 
Fuller. 

2094 
That which is striking and beautiful is not always good, 
but that which is good is always beautiful. — Nitwn de 
Letidos. 

2095 
As Congreve says, there is in true beauty something 

which vulgar souls cannot admire ; so can no dirt or rags 

hide this something from those souls which are not of the 

vulgar stamp. — Fielding. 

A young man must labor when he would succeed in 
the business of his life ; a young woman must charm. — 
Abba Goold Woolson. 
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2097 
Beauty is a witch, against whose chamis faith melteth 
into blood. — Shakespeare. 

2098 
Happy season of childhood I Kind nature that art to 
all a bountiful mother; that visits the poor man's hut 
with auroral radiance ; and for thy nursling hast provided 
a soft swathing of love and infinite hope, wherein he waxes 
and slumbers, danced round by sweetest dreams I — Car- 
lyle. 

S099 
What vigor absence adds to love I — J'Zattium. 

The presence of those whom we love is as a double 
life; absence, in its anxious longing and sense of vacancy, 
is a foretaste of death. — Mrs. yameson. 

2I0I 

The affections are immortal I — Bulwer-Lytton, 

It is well for us that we are bom babies in intellect 
Could we understand half what mothers say and do to 
their infants, we should be filled with a conceit of our 
own importance which would render us insupportable 
through life. — Hare. 

1 103 

Might but the sense of moral evil be as strong in me 
as is my delight in external beauty I — Dr. Arnold. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. — Hffie. 

210S 
No grief so soft, no pain so sweet, as love's delicious 
melancholy. — Mrs. Osgood. 

1106 
A woman should above all things preserve her equa- 
nimity ; it is so easily lost, so seldom found. — Mme. 
Ntcker. 
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2107 
The virtuous action performed for virtue's sake is 
alone truly commendable — Marguerite de Valois, 

210S 
Men are April when they woo, December when they 
wed. — Shakespeare, 

2109 
We often wish most for our friends when they are ab- 
sent. Even in married life love is not diminished by dis- 
tance. A man, like a burning-glass, should be placed 
at a certain distance from the object he wishes to dis- 
solve, in order that the proper focus may be obtained. — 
Richter, 

21 10 
Beauty is God's handwriting, a way-side sacrament. — 
Milton. 

2111 
What we call our despair is often only the painful 
eagerness of unfed hope. — George Eliot, 

2112 
A coquette is one that is never to be persuaded out of 
the passion she has to please, nor out of a good opinion 
of her own beauty ; time and years she regards as things 
that only wrinkle and decay other women, forgetting that 
age is written in the face, and that the same dress which 
became her when she was young now only makes her 
look the older. — Bruy^re, 

2113 
Modesty is bred of self-reverence Fine manners are 
the mantle of fair minds. — Alcott, 

2114 
A man has the choice to begin love, but not to end it 
'•^Alfred de Musset, 

2115 
Though flattery blossoms like friendship, yet there is 
a vast difference in the fruit. — Socrates. 
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2116 

Loveliness, — a beautiful envelope for mortality, pre- 

senling a glittering and polished exterior, the appearance 

of which gives no certain indication of the real value of 

what is contained therein. — Mrs. Balfour. 

III? 

A long-tongued, babbling gossip. — Shakespeare. 

21 13 
You mothers who do not educate your children, how 
should your thanklessness for an unmerited blessing 
cause you to hang down your heads in shame before 
every childless mother, every childless wife, and blush be- 
cause one worthy woman sighs after that heaven which 
you, like a fallen angel, have abandoned I — RUhter, 
aiig 
Some women imitate kindness by politeness, and mod- 
esty by the study of grace. — Chamfort. 

You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheerful 
people ; why not make earnest effort to confer that pleas- 
ure on others ? You will find half the battle is gained 
if you never allow yourself to say anything gloomy. — 
Mrs. L. M. Child. 

The only thing that has been taught successfully to 
women is to wear becomingly the fig-leaf they received 
from their first mother. — Diderot. 

Country women illustrate the domestic virtues j citie.<) 
render them artificial. — Alpkonse Karr. 

Neither roses nor women are without thorns. — Rtvarol. 

3114 

The life of a coquette is one constant lie ; and the only 
rule by which you can form any correct judgment of them 
is that they are never what they seem. — Fielding, 
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2125 

There is nothing — no, nothing — innocent or good that 
dies and is forgotten ; let us hold to that faith or none. 
An infant, a prattling child, dying in the cradle, will live 
again in the better thoughts of those that loved it, and 
play its part through them in redeeming actions of the 
world, though its body be burnt to ashes, or drowned in 
the deep sea. — Dickms. 

2126 

Virtue with some is only successful temerity. — Seneca. 

2127 

A woman's thought is not taken for a man's, nor the 
contrary ; though the outward expression were the same, 
each preserves its sexual tone and color. Any seeming 
exceptions are counterfeits, and confirm the law that sen- 
timent is feminine, thought masculine, by whomsoever ex- 
pressed : neither can blend fully and confound the other 
under any metamorphosis, sex being a constant individu- 
alizing the personality of souls. — Alcoti. 

2128 «. 

Assume a virtue if you have it not. — Shakespeare, 

2129 

Vanity and dignity are incompatible with each other ; 
vain women are almost sure to be vulnerable. — Alfred 
de Musset, 

2130 

We women can't go in search of adventure, — to find 
out the Northwest Passage or the source of the Nile, or 
to hunt tigers in the East. We must stay where we grow, 
or -where the gardeners like to transplant us. We are 
brought up like the flowers, to look as pretty as we can, 
and be dull without complaining. — George Eliot, 

2131 

Where there exists the most ardent and true love, it is 
often better to be united in death than separated in life. 
— Valerius Maximus, 
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What concentrated joy or woe is blessed or blighted 
love! — Tapper. 

Our very wretchedness grows dear to us when suffeiing 
for one whom we love. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
2134 

Frankness, in man or woman, is a natural endowment ; 
those who have it not may affect it^ but not attain it — 
Mme. de Lambert. 

How much wit, good nature, indulgence, how many 
good offices and civilities, are required among friends to 
accomplish in some years what a lovely face or a fine 
hand does in a minute 1 — Bruyh-e. 
1136 
There are no perfect women in the world ; only hypo- 
crites exhibit no defects. — J^fum de Lenelos. 
a 137 
Beauty, — a ilower that dies when first it 'gbs to bud. 
— Shakespeare. 

2t38 

Exquisite beauty resides rather in the female form 

than face, where it is also more lasting, — Lamartme. 

"39 

The adoration of his heart had been to her only as the 

perfume oE a wild flower which she had carelessly crushed 

with her foot in passing. — Longfellow, 

Dignity and love do not blend well, nor do they con- 
tinue long t(^ether. — Ovid. 

Nonchalance b the nUtier of your modem hostess. — 
Beaconsfield. 

Manners are the great chann of women. — GotAi, 
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3X43 
Beauty of form affects the mind, but then it must be 

understood that it is not the mere shell that we admire; 
we are attracted by the idea that this shell is only a beau- 
tiful case adjusted to the shape and value of a still more 
beautiful pearl within. The perfection of outward love- 
liness is the soul shining through its crystalline covering, 
— yane Porter, 

2144 
A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent, an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed ; this little member gives life to every 
other. ''^Addison, 

2145 

The eyes of women are Promethean fires. — Shake- 
spearc. 

3146 
According to the Asiatics, Cupid's bow is strung with 
bees which are apt to sting, sometimes fatally, those who 
meddle with it. — Miss Edgeworth. 

2147 
Enthusiasm springs from the imagination, and self-sac- 
rifice from the heart. Women are therefore more natu- 
rally heroic than men. All nations have in their annals 
some of these miracles of patriotism, of which woman is 
the instrument in the hands of God. — Lamartine. 

2148 
Lovers are angry, reconciled, entreat, thank, appoint, 
and finally speak all things, by their eyes. — Montaigne, 

2149 
Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. —•Sir W. 
Davenant, 

2150 
The bread of life is love, the salt of life is work, the 
sweetness of life is poesy, and the water of life faith. A 
true woman is a compound of them all. — Mrs, Jameson^ 
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When man was created, it 19 said, " God made man ; " 
but wlien u-uman, it is said, " God buildud her, " as i! he 
had then been about a frame of lare quality and more 
exact composition. Women are naturally the more mod- 
est, and modesty is the seat and dwelling-place of virtue. 

— Feltham. 

21S1 
Eyes that droop like summer flowers. — L. E. London. 

Women's thoughts are ever turned upon appearing 
amiable to the other sex : they talk, and move, and smil^ 
with a design upon us ; every feature of their faces, every 
part of their dress, Is filled with snares and allurements. 

— Addison. 

Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss I car- 
ried from thee, dear, toy true lips bath virgined it ever 
since. — Shakespeare, 

siSS 

Because she is unmarried, it does not follow that a 
woman is heartless ; on the contrary, when her aflfections 
are not centred upon one object, they usually are dis- 
tributed among many. — Alice Cary. 

An angiy woman is vindictive beyond measure, and 
hesitates at nothing in her bitterness. — y. J'eiit Sertn. 
31 S7 

O artless love, where the soul moves the tongue, and 
only nature speaks what nature thinks 1 — Dryden. 
2,58 

Among men of ease and liberal politeness, a woman 
who has successfully cultivated her mind, without dimin- 
ishing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, is al- 
ways sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm. — Sydney Smith. 
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2159 
Women love to think themselves uncomprehended, — 

nor often without reason in that foible ; for man, however 

sagacious, rarely does entirely comprehend woman, howso* 

ever simple. And in this her sex has the advantage over 

ours. Our hearts are bare to their eyes, even though they 

can never know what have been our lives. But we may 

see every action of their lives, guarded and circumscribed 

in conventional forms, while their hearts will have many 

mysteries to which we can never have the key. — Bulwcr^ 

Lytton, 

2160 

It is seldom that beautiful persons are otherwise of 

great virtue. — Bacon. 

2161 
Heart on her lip, and soul within her eyes. — Byron. 

2162 
Man dwells with felicity on ideal female attributes, and 
in imagination he discovers beauties and perfections 
which emulate his youth and solace his age. — Sir An^ 
thony Carlisle. 

2163 
The divine right of beauty is the only divine right a 
man can acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only ty- 
rant he is not authorized to resist. — Junius. 

2164 
Could beauty have better commerce than with hon- 
esty ? — Shakespeare. 

2165 
The vanity of loving fine clothes and new fashions, and 
valuing ourselves by them, is one of the most childish 
pieces of folly that can be. — Sir Matthew Hale. 

2166 
A little acidity is not objectionable in a woman of 
spirit ; we add lemon to make punch more palatable. — 
Bayard Taylor. 
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Man is but a rough pebble without the attrition re- 
ceived from contact with the gentler sex ; it is wonderful 
how the ladies pumice a man down into a smoothness 
which occasions him to roll over and over with the rest 
of his species, jostling but not wounding his neighbors.— 
Marryat, 

Beauty is the mark God sets on virtue. — Emerson. 

Those faces which have charmed us the most escape us 
the soonest. — Walter Seott. 
2170 

The greatest good that comes to a man from a woman's 
society is that he has do thinlc of somebody beside him- 
self, somebody to whom he is bound to be constantly at- 
tentive and respectful. — TTiackeray. 
J171 

Silence has been given to woman the better to express 
her thoughts. — Z>«»Kyi^rj. 

ii7i 

If you will learn the seriousness of life, and its beauty 
also, live for your husband ; be like the nightingale to 
his domestic life ; be lo him like the sunbeams between 
the trees ; unite yourself inwardly to him ; be guided by 
him ; make him happy. — Fredrika Bremer. 

Vivacity is the gift of woman. — Addison. 
1174 

There is no tonic like the affections. Philosophers ex- 
press wonder that the divine laws should give to some 
young girls, almost a child, the custody of an immortal 
soul. But what instruction the baby brings to the mother I 
She learns patience, self control, endurance ; her very arm 
grows strong, so that she holds her deal burden longer 
than the father can. — Migginson, 
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2x75 
It commonly comes to pass that such widow's grief is 
quickly emptied, which streameth out at so large a vent : 
whilst their tears that but drop will hold running a long 
time. — Thomas Fuller, 

2176 
The language of women should be luminous, but not 
voluminous. — Douglas Jerrold, 

2177 
She is best who is least spoken of among men, whether 
for good or evil. — Ferides, 

2178 
Good nature will supply the absence of beauty, but 
beauty cannot long supply the absence of good nature* 

— Addison. ^ 

2179 
It is a notable circumstance that mothers who are 
themselves open to severe comments as to their moral 
characters are generally most solicitous as to the virtu- 
ous behavior of their daughters. — RivaroL 

21S0 
Love is the greatest of human affections, and friend- 
ship the noblest and most refined improvement of love. 

— South. 

2181 
We are amused through the intellect, but it is the heart 
that saves us from ennuL — Mme, Swetchine, 

2183 
The vista that shines through the eye to the heart. — 
Moore. 

2183 
Adieu, valor I rust, rapier I be still, drum 1 for your 
manager is in love ; yea, he loveth. — Shakespeare. 

2184 
A long novitiate of acquaintance should precede the 
vows of friendship. — Bolingbroke. 
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To presence personal beauty, woman's glory, the limbs 
and faculties are cramped with worse than Chinese bands, 
and the sedentary life which girls are condemned to live, 
whilst boys frolic in the open air, weakens the muscles 
and relaxes the nerves. — Mary WoUstonecraft, 

2lg6 

Socrates, who is by all accounts the undoubted head 

of the sect of the hen-pecked, owed, and acknowledged 

that he owed, a great part of his virtue to the exercise his 

useful wife constantly gave it. — Steele. 

2187 

It is not strange to me that persons of the fair sex 
should like, in all things about them, the handsomeness 
for which they find themselves most liked. — Boj/k, 

I assisted at the birth of that most significant word, 
flirtation. Flirtation is short of coquetry, and indicates 
only the first hints of approximation. — Chesterfield. 
21S9 

Sincere love, whose root is virtue, can no more die than 
virtue itself. — Erasmus, 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty; and noth- 
ing is more contemptible than the false. The one guards 
virtue, the other betrays it. — Addison, 

Fashion is the science of appearances. — Chaptn, 

Loveliness needs not the aid of foreign ornament, but 
is, when unadorned, adorned the most. — Thomson. 

Those who are incapable of shining but by dress would 
do well to consider that the contrast between them and 
their clothes turns out much to their disadvantage. — 
Shenstoiu. 
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2194 
People generally despise where they flatter, and cringe 

to those they would gladly overtop ; so that truth and 
ceremony are two things. — Marcus Antoninus. 

2195 
Heaven hath no rage like love to hatred turned, nor 
hell a fury like a woman scorned. — Congrevc, 

2196 
Narrow waists and narrow minds go together. — Cham- 
fort. 

2197 
The maid who modestly conceals her beauties, while 
she hides, reveals. — Edward Moore. 

219S 
We must have a weak spot or two in a character before 
we can love it much. People that do not laugh or cry, 
or take more of anything than is good for them, or use 
anything but dictionary words, are admirable subjects for 
biographies. But we don^t always care most for those 
flat pattern flowers that press best in the herbarium. — 
Holmes. 

2199 
Women will sometimes confess their sins, but I never 
knew one to confess her faults. — Haliburton. 

2200 
Her whose worth makes other worthies nothing. — 
Shakespeare. 

2201 
If, as is said, a coquette has no heart, certainly her 
dupes have as little head. — Mme. Deluzy. 

2202 
Love one time layeth burdens ; another time giveth 
wings. — Sir P. Sidney. 

2203 * 

Ladies inclined to go fishing for compliments will find 
them commonly in shallow water. — Bayard Taylor. 
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Modesty is a bright dish-cover, which makes us fancy 
there is a something very nice underneath iK.^ Douglas 
Jerrold. 

2:05 

^Vhen love could teach a monarch to be wise, and gos- 
pel-light first dawn from Boleyn's eyes. — Gray. 
3:06 

Constant you arc, but yet a woman, and for secrecy no 
lady closer ; for I will believe thou wilt not utter what 
thou dost not know, — Shakespeare. 
2207 

When the strong-minded woman has the graces of 
freshness and beauty, men are led away by her, vote her 
"capital fun," and try how far she will go; but they do 
not respect her ; they only see in her a bad imitation of 
themselves. When she has no beauty or charm her pre- 
tensions make her merely obnoxious to them, and de- 
prive her of that tender halo of sweet kindness and sym- 
pathy that attracts friendship and esteem. — CkarlotU M. 
Yonge. 

A woman dictates before marriage in order that she 
may have an appetite for submission afterwards. — George 
Eliot. 

3209 

O human beauty, what a dream art thou, that we 
should cast our life and hopes away on thee I — Barry 
Cornwall. 

Beauty is a great gift of Heaven :, not for the purpose 
of female vanity, but a great gift for one who loves and 
wishes to be beloved. — Miss EtigewortA, 

And eyes disclosed what eyes alone could tell. — 
J^^ht. 
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2312 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against love 
than sober advice ; and I am of opinion that Hudibras 
and Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the extrava- 
gance of this passion as any one of the old philosophers. 

— Addisoiu 

2213 
Ah me 1 for aught that ever I could read, could ever 
hear by tale or history, the course of true love never did 
run smooth. — Shakespeare. 

2214 
A bond is necessary to complete our being ; only we 
must be careful that the bond does not become bondage. 

— Mrs, Jameson. 

2215 
Inconstancy is the child of satiety. — Ninon de Lenclos. 

2216 
There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water ; there 
is a silence in it that suspends the foot ; and the folded 
arms and the dejected head are the images it reflects. — 
Landor, 

2217 
Marriage should combat without respite or mercy that 
monster which devours ever}'thing, — habit. — Bahae. 

2218 
It has been said of Balzac's celebrity that his laurels 
are steeped in the tears of women ; every truth he tells 
has been wrung in tortures from some woman's heart. — 
Mrs, yamcson, 

2219 
As the index tells us the contents of a book, and di- 
rects to the particular chapter, even so does the outward 
habit and superficial order of garments, in man or woman, 
give us a taste of the spirit, and demonstratively point, 
as it were a manual note from the margin, all the inter- 
nal quality of the soul. — Massinger. 
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There is a lore, simple and sure, that asks no discipline 
of weary years, — the language o( the soul, told through 
the eyes. — Mn. Sigoumey. 

Alas, how few of nature's faces there are to gladden 
us with their beauty I The cares and sorrows and hun- 
gerings of the world change them as they change hearts. 

— Dickens. 

Love is a sdence rather than a sentiment It is taught 
and learned. One is never master of it at the first step. 

— Mmt. Deiusy. 

2223 
Love is not love which alters where it alteratioo finds. 

— Shakespeare. 

A man is more faithful in preserving the secret of an- 
other than in keeping his own ; a woman, on the contrary, 
preserves her own secret better than another's. — £nt- 
yire. 

A poor beauty finds more lovers than husbands.— 
George Herbert. 

The Portuguese have a proverb that a woman and a hen 
are soon lost by gadding. — Haliburton, 
2227 

The intelligence of affection is carried on by the eye 
only : good-breeding has made the tongue falsify the 
heart, and act a part of continued restraint, while nature 
has presCT^■ed the eyes to herself, that she may not be 
disguised or misrepresented. — Addison. 

2i3B 

The French have a significant saying that a woman 
who buys her complexion will sell it — IiukenHon. 
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There is a proverb in the South that a woman laughs 
when she cap, and weeps when she pleases. — y. /'etU 
Senn. 

2330 

As the eye becomes blinded by fashion to positive de- 
formity, so through social conventionalism the conscience 
becomes bhnd to positive immorality, — Mrs. yameson. 

There would not be so much harm in the giddy follow- 
ing the fashions, if somehow the wise could always set 
them, — Bovee, 

A beautiful woman is a practical poet ; taming her sav- 
age mate, planting tenderness, hope, and eloquence in 
all whom she approaches. — Emerson. 

ff we could have a little patience we should escape 
much mortification ; time takes away as much as it gives. 
— Mme. de Sh:igni. 

What clear, arched brows ! What sparkling eyes I The 
lilies contending with the roses in her cheeks, who shall 
most set them off I What ruby lips ! — Massingcr. 

How very easy it is to be amiable in the midst of hap- 
piness and success. — Mme. Swetchine. 

Cheerfulness becomes a woman at all times ; mirthful- 
ness requires a proper occasion. — A/me. Necker. 

3=37 
There is nothing wherein their womanliness is more 
honestly garnished than with silence. — Nkkolas Udall. 

A woman's strength is most potent when robed in gen- 
tleness. — Lamartme. 
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2239 

In courtship everything is regarded as provisional and 
preliminary, and tlie smallest sample of virtue or accom- 
pjibliment is taken to guarantee delightful stores, «hich ' 
the broad leisure of marriage will reveal, Bui the door- 
sill of marriage once crossed, expectation is concentrated 
on the present. — George Eliot. 
2=40 

Never educate a child to be a gentleman or a lady 
alone, but to be a man, a woman. — Herbert Spencer. 

Oh, talk as we may of beauty as a thing to be chiseled 
from m.irble or wrought out on canvas, speculate as we 
may upon its colors and outlines, what is it but an intel- 
lectual abstraction, after all.' The heart feels a beauty 
of another kind ; looking through the outward environ- 
ment, it discovers a deeper and more real loveliness. — 
WhiltUr. 

Around that neck what dross are gold and pearl 1 — 
Young. 

2:43 

The commonest man, who has his ounce of sense and 
feeling. Is conscious of the difference between a lovely, 
delicate woman and a coarse one. Even a dog ftcls a 
difference in her presence. The man may be no better 
able than the dog to explain the influence the more re- 
fined beauty has on him, but he feels it. — George Eliot. 
2244 

We may be thankful to be admitted to contemplate 
such consummate goodness and beaut)-; and as in look- 
ing at a fine landscape or a work of art every gtnerous 
heart must be delighted and improved, and ouglit to feel 
grateful afterward*, so one may feel charmed and thank- 
ful for ha\ing the opportunity of knowing an almost per- 
fect woman. — ThaJuray. 
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224S 

Beauty is only truly irresistible when it shows us some 
tiling less transitory than its(;1f ; wlmn it makes us drean 
*o[ that which charms life beyond tlie fugitive motnen 
which seduces us. It is necessary for the soul to feel i 
when the senses have perceived it. The soul never wea 
rics ; the more it admires, the more it is exalted. — Mmt 
tie Krudener. 

2346 

Kisses honej-ed by oblivion. — George EHot. 

2247 
We find beauty itself a very poor thing, unless beauti 
fied by sentiment. We have met with women, generally 
pronounced beautiful, and spolten ot with transport, whc 
took a sort of ghastly and wilch-like aspect in our eyes, 
as if they ha<l been things walking the earth without i 
soid, or with some evil intention. The woman who suppe<i 
with the Ghoul, in the Arabian Nights, must have been a 
beauty of this species, — La'g/i limit. 
' 224S 
O love ! O fire ! once he drew with one long kiss mj 
whole soul through my lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. — 
Tennyson. 

2249 

Those laughing orbs, that borrow from azure skiea the 

light they wear. — Frances S. Osgood, 

2250 

What an eye she has ! Methinks it sounds a parley of 

provocation. — Shakespeare. 

=251 
Love has its instinct. It knows how to find the way to 
the heart, as the feeblest insect moves to its flower with 
an irresistible will which nothing daunts. — Balsae. 

2=5= 

Women teach us repose, civility, and dignity.^ fW 
iaire. 
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"S3 
Love may be likened to a disease in this respect, that 
when it is denied vent in one part, it will certaiiily break 
out in another ; hence what a woman's lips often conceal, 
her eyes, her blushes, and many little involuntary actions 
betray. — Fidding. 

2154 
Some women advocate platonic love, but none practice 
it, — Dumas phre, 

-m 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than ^A.^^ Shake- 
spiare. 

The destiny of women is to please, to be amiable, and 
to be loved. Those who do not love them are even more 
in the UTong than those who love them too much. — 
JiocA^rune. 

225; 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a guard to 
virtue. — Addison. 

Even He that died for us upon the cross, in the last 
hour, in the unutterable agony of <Ieath, was mindful of 
his mother, as if to teach us that this holy love should be 
our last worldly thoujrht, — the last point of earth from 
which the soul should take its flight for heaven. — Long- 
fellow. 

s=59 

Patience and gentleness are power. — Z^i^h ITunt, 

55(50 

The coquette, — all 's one to her ; above her fan she 'd 

make sweet eyes at Caliban. — T. J), AldrUh. 

Be respectful to every woman. A manly and generous 
heart can be no otherwise; as a man would be gentle 
with a child, or take off his bat la a church. — l%ackeray. 
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Petrarcli, speaking of Laura, shows how much he 
tlioLight of [he beauty oE a woman's step : " Her walk was 
like no mortal thing, but shaped after an angel's." — Leigh 
Hunt. 

I ha\-e known men of valor cowards to their wives. — • 
Horace Walpole. 

2:64 

Sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speechless 
messages. — Shakespcart, 

The reason that all men honor love b because it looks 
Up, and not down ; aspires, and not despairs. — Emerson. 
3:66 
Those know Jiule of real love or grief who do not 
know how much we deceive ourselves when we pretend 
to aim at the cure of either. It is with those as with 
some distempers of the body: nothing is in the least 
agreeable to US but what serves to heighten the disease. 
— Fielding. 

=267 
No woman can be handsome by the force of features 
alone, any more than she can be witty only by the help 
of speech, — Hughes, 

2=63 

Bashfulness is not becoming to maidenhood, though 

modesty always is. — Marguerite de Valois. 

2269 

Nothing under heaven so strongly doth allure the sense 

of man and al! his mind possess as beauty's love-bait. — 

Spenser. 

The more sensible a woman is, supposing her not to 
be masculine, the more attractive she is in her propor- 
tionate power to entertain. — Leigh Hunt. 
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217 1 
Coquettes are the quacks of love, — Rochefoueauld. 

UTi 
It would be next to impossible to discover a handsome 
woman who was not also a vain woman. — youbert. 

2273 

The days o£ cliivalry are not gone, notwithstanding 
Burke's grand dirge over them ; they live still in that far- 
off worship paid by many a youth and man to the woman 
of whom he never dreams that he shall touch so much as 
her little finger or the hem of her robe. — George Eli^ 
JS74 

Love adds a precious seeing to the eye. — Skaktspeart. 

2*75 

There is no more potent antidote to low sensuality 

than the adoration of beauty. — Sehlegel. 

2276 

Gradual as the snow, at heaven's breath, melts off and 

shows the azure flowers beneath, her lids unclosed, and 

the bright eyes were seen. — Moore. 

2277 

Love looketh from the eye, and kindleth love by look- 
ing. — Tupper. 

2278 

Love enters the heart unawares ; takes precedence of 
all the emotions, — or, at least, will be second to none, 
— and even reflection becomes its accomplice. While it 
lives it renders blind ; and when it has struck its roots 
deep only itself can shake them. — Mme. Swetckine. 
ai79 

A woman's faults, be they never so small, cast a shadow 
which all her virtues cannot dispel. — Poineelot. 

2Z30 

The acceptance of favors from the other sex is a wom- 
an's first step towards self-committal. — 3/Mft de Pui- 
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22S1 
Women are only told that they resemble angels when 
they are young and beautiful ; consequently, it is their 
persons, not their virtues, that procure them this homage. 
— Phabe Gary. 

2282 
Affect not to despise beauty, — no one is free from its 
dominion ; but regard it not a pearl of price ; it is fleeting 
as the bow in the clouds. — 2 upper. 

2283 
Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed their 
vanity, and their love to feed their pride. — Haliburton. 

22S4 
No woman ever loved to the full extent of the passion 
who did not feel humbled (delighted in that humility) by 
her exaggerated and overweening estimate of the superi- 
ority of the object of her worship. — Antia Cora Mowatt. 

22S5 
Modesty and the dew love the shade ; both sparkle in 
the light of earth only to ascend to heaven. — Lamartine. 

22S6 
The most disagreeable of all things is a vain, cold, 
empty, beautiful woman, who has neither mind nor heart, 
but only features like a doll. — Walter Scott, 

22vS7 

A king is always a king, and a woman always a woman ; 
his authority and her sex ever stand between them and 
rational converse. With a lover. I grant, she should be 
so, and her sensibility will naturally lead her to endeavor 
to excite emotion, not to gratify her vanity, but her heart. 
This I do not allow to be coquetr}' ; it is the artless im- 
pulse of nature. — Mary Wolhtonecraft, 

22SS 

Love is the fountain of pleasure, the passion which 
gives ever}'thing we do or enjoy its relish and agreeable- 
ness. — Atterbury, 
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The check is apter than the tongue to tell an errand. 
— Shakespeare. 

ago 

A mother once asked a clei^man vrhcn she should 
begin the education of her child, which she told him was 
then four years old. " Madam," was the reply, " you 
have lost three years already. From the very first smile 
that gleams over an infant's cheek, your opportunity be- 
gins," — XVhately. 

There is a secret drawer in every woman's heart.— 
Vidor Hugo. 

The only fountain in the wilderness of life where men 
drink of water totally unmixed with bitterness is that 
which gushes for him in the calm and shady recess of do- 
mestic life. — IVUHam Pain. 
2J93 

She who desires to see desires also to be seen. — Cer- 
vantes. 

2^94 

Courtship is a fine bowling-green lurf, all galloping 
round and swe;thearting, a sunshine holiday in summer 
time ; but when once through matrimony's turnpike the 
weather becomes wintry, and some husbands are seized 
with a cold, aguish fit, to which the faculty give the name 
of indifEerencc- — G. A. Stevem. 

Our sex bears the disgrace not only of a great deal 
of genuine poltroonery, but also of much which is mere 
affectation. — Franees Power Cebbe. 
M9Q 

The Germans thought that the minds of women were 
nearer to (he Deity than those of men, and therefore 
they were always consulted with respect — Tadtus. 
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2297 
I am the mother of an immortal being ! God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner ! — Margaret Fuller OssolL 

229S 
There is nothing that makes its way more directly to 
the soul than beauty. — Addison. 

2299 
The parental love which fills a woman's heart when 
she holds her little child in her arms is, as even we child- 
less ones must see, something so divine, so pure from all 
selfishness, where it is felt aright, that every care and 
fatigue and sacrifice comes to the mother as a matter of 
course. — Frances Power Cobbe, 

2300 
Take away love, and not physical nature only, but the 
heart of the moral world, would be palsied. — Southey, 

2301 
I know of no special ordinance of nature to prevent 
men, or women either, from being ridiculous at times; 
and we should hate people a great deal more than we do 
if we might not laugh at them now and then. — TViack" 
eray, 

2302 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. — Shakespeare. 

2303 
Some women's faces are, in their brightness, a proph- 

ec}', and some, in their sadness, a liistory. — Dickens, 

2304 
Such eyes as may have looked from heaven, but never 

were raised to it before ! — Moore. 

2305 
She carried about her an indefinable air of having been 

used to love, or admiration probably, of men as well as 
women, which the most exquisitely modest woman will 
sometimes wear, and which is as unmistakable as it is al- 
luring to the eye. — Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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This woman has a soul of god-like mould, intrepid and 
commanding, and challenges in spite of mc my best es- 
teem. — Congreve. 

a307 

It is the low man thinks the woman low. — Tennyson. 
1308 

'Tis not your inky brow, your black silk hair, your 
bugle eyeballs, or your cheeks of cream that shall en- 
trance my spirit to your worship. — Shakespeare. 
2309 

The passing years had drunk a portion of the light 
from her eyes, and left their traces on her cheeks, as birds 
that drink at lakes leave their foot-prints or the margin. 
But the pleasant smile reminded him of the bygone days. 
— LongfeHow. 

You may set a clock, and it will go on automatically 
correct; not so with men and women. — Ilaltburton. 
7311 
Women read each other at a single glance. — Rtvarol, 

I3'2 

Partake of love as a temperate man partakes of wine ; 
do not become intoxicated. — Alfred de Mussel. 

Here is the root of the misplacement of women : that 

they h.ive been deemed by men, and have contentedly 

deemed themselves, to have only a secondary purpose in 

the order of things. — Frances Power Cobbe. 

5314 

The fragrant infancy of opening flowers flowed to my 
senses in that meeting kiss. — Southern, 

Women who are confident they know their own minds 
are not so sure they know their own hearts. — Roehefoa- 
eauld. 
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2316 
Cheerfulness will render the face of a plain woman 
handsome, if it be coupled with intellect. — Rivarol. 

2317 
The eye speaks with an eloquence and truthfulness 
surpassing speech. It is the window out of which the 
winged thoughts often fly unwittingly. It is the tiny 
magic mirror on whose crystal surface the moods of feel- 
ing fitfully play, like the sunlight and shadow on a still 
stream. — Tuckerman. 

2318 
Love is the piety of the affections. — Theodore Parker.^ 

2319 
You dream that it lies with us women to govern the 

destinies of men. We may indulge them with episodes, 

while they treat us to our destiny. — Elizabeth Stoddard. 

2320 
How beautiful is modesty ! It winneth upon all behold- 
ers ; but a word or a glance may destroy the pure love 
that should have been for thee. — Tapper. 

2321 
The hearts of some women tremble like leaves at every 
breath of love which reaches them, and they are still 
again. Others, like the ocean, are moved only by the 
breath of a storm, and not so easily lulled to rest. — Long- 
fellow. 

2322 
Women have the genius of charity. A man gives but 
his gold ; a woman adds to it her sympathy. — E. LegouvL 

2323 
Let us be careful to distinguish modesty, which is ever 

amiable, from reserve, which is only prudent. — Shenstone. 

2324 
Modesty was designed by Providence as a guard to 

virtue ; and that it might be always at hand, it is wrought 

into the mechanism of the body. — Jeremy Collier. 
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- Shakespeare. 

Girls, like the priestesses of old, should be educated 
only in sacred places, and never hear, nor much less 
see, what is mde, immoral, or violent. Magdalena Fazzi 
said, on her death-bed, that she did not know what a sin 
against modesty was ; let education at least try to imitate 
this example. — Richler. 

3327 

Trust not too much to an enchanting face. — Virgil. 

Where the- mouth is sweet and the eyes intelligent, 
there is always the look of beauty, with a right heart. — 
Zeigh Hunt. 

J3J9 

Tlie man at the head of the house can mar the pleas- 
ure oE the household, but he cannot mnke it That must 
rest with the woman, and it is her great privilege.— 
Arthur Helps. 

^330 
The heart echoes the words of love. — Mme. de KrU' 
dener. 

=331 
A father may turn his back on his child, brothers and 
sisters may become inveterate enemies, husbands may 
desert their wives, wives their husbands, but a mother's 
love endures through all. — Washington Irving. 
3332 
Let no one have thy confidence, O wife, save thy hus- 
band ; have no friend more intimate, O husband, than 
thy wife. — Tupper. 

»333 
A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face : it gives 
a higher pleasure than statues or pictures ; it is the finest 
of the fine arts. — Emerson, 
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2334 
The happiness which we enjoy is realized in anticipa- 
tion, not in fruition. Landor has said very finely, Hap* 
piness is like the statue of Isis, whose veil no mortal ever 
raised. — Anna Cora Moivatt, 

2335 
Our happiness in this world depends upon the affec- 
tions we are enabled to inspire. — Duchesse de Praslin, 

2336 
Beauty devoid of grace is a mere hook without the 

bait. — Talleyrand. 

2337 
As a wild maiden, with love-drinking eyes, sees in 

sweet dreams a beaming youth of glory. — Alexander 

Smith. 

233S 
The violence of their ideas and the blind haste of their 

passions make men awkward when with women. He who 

has blunted a little his sensations at first studies to please 

rather than to be loved. — George Sand, 

2339 
Love that hath nothing but beauty to keep it in good 

health is short-lived, and apt to have ague fits. — Eras- 
mus, 

2340 
True modesty is a discerning grace. — Cowper, 

2341 
Dorothy Wordsworth [the poet's sister] numbered 
eighty-four years without a winter in her heart. — Mrs. 
JL IT, Sigourncy, 

2342 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; robes 
and furred gowns hide all. — Shakespeare, 

2343 
Patience ornaments the woman and proves the man.— 
Tertullian. 
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*344 
There is, between the sexes, a law of incessant, recip- 
rocal action, of which God avails himself in the constitu- 
tion of the family, when he permits brothers and sisters 
to nestle about the same hearth-stone. Its ministration 
is essential to the best educational results. Our own ed' 
ucational institutions should rest upon this divine basis. 

— Caroline H. Doll. 

=345 
Before the birth of love, many fearful things took place 
through the empire of necessity, but when this god was 
born, all things rose to men. — Socrates, 
=346 
Our own capacity for loving, be it pure and good, will 
make us beloved. — Mrs. L. H. St^umey. 
=347 
The best school of discipline is home. Family life is 
God's own method of training the young, and homes are 
very much as women make them. — Samuel Smiles, 
234S 
V.ven in old age heart memories are ever the most in- 
delible with women. — Mme. Necker. 
^J49 
I believe one reason why women are generally so much 
more cheerful than men is because they can work with 
the needle, and so endlessly vary their employment. — 
Sydney Smit/i. 

1350 
More unshed tears swell beneath the eyelids of gentle 
woman than ever wet her cheek. — Lamartine. 

*35' 

One would imagine, by the common modes of female 

education, thit life consisted of one universal holiday, 

and that the only contest was who should best be able to 

excel in the sports and games that were to be celebrated. 

— Hannah More. 

18 
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2352 
St. Paul gave the palm to the women who were stayers 

and workers at home ; for he recognized that home is the 

cr}'Stal of society, and that domestic love and duty are the 

best security for all that is most dear to us on earth. — 

Samuel Smiles, 

2353 
A child of thy grandmother, Eve — a female ; or, for 

thy more sweet understanding, a woman. — Shakespeare, 

2354 
Something of the severe hath always been appertaining 

to order and to grace ; and the beauty that is not too lib- 
eral is sought the most ardently, and loved the longest. 

— Landor, 

2355 
Women have the faculty of imbuing the merest trifle 

with importance. — Pascal, 

2356 
As long as there are cold and nakedness in the land 

around you, so long can there be no question at all but 

that splendor of dress is a crime. In due time, when we 

have nothing better to set people to work at, it may be 

right to let them make lace and cut jewels ; but as long 

as there are any who have no blankets for their beds, 

and no rags for their bodies, so long it is blanket-making 

and tailoring we must set people to work at, not lace. — 

Riiskin, 

2357 
There is a woman at the beginning of all great things. 

— Lamartine. 

235S 
Men who flatter women do not know them ; men who 

abuse them know them still less. — Afme. de Salm. 

2359 
A coquette, like a recruiting sergeant, is ever on the 

look-out for fresh victims. — Douglas Jerrold, 
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Love looks through spectacles which make copper ap- 
pear like gold, poverty like riches, and foul tears like 
pearls- — Cervantes. 

Women wish to make themselves agreeable ; there is 
no harm in tl)at. It is part of their nature. But how do 
they expect to continue so, when the attractions of youth 
forsake them? Let them make trial of the temper that 
looks on the bright side of things ; let them put on the 
spectacles that discern the bright side of character. The 
smile of sucli a temperament is always admired. — Mrs. 
L. II. Sisoi'mey, 

^362 

Beauty lives with kindness. — Shakespeare, 

^363 
Too great carelessness, equally with excess in dress, 
multiplies the wrinkles of old age, and makes its decay 
still the more conspicuous. — Bruyire. 
2364 
A coquette is more occupied with the homage we with- 
hold than with that which we bestow upon her. — A. 
Dupuy. 

2365 
The women of the poorer classes make sacrifices, and 
run risks, and bear privations, and exercise patience and 
kindness, to a degree that the world never knows o^ 
and would scarcely believe even if it did know. — Samuel 
Smiles. 

7366 
Modesty is a sweet song-bird, which no open cage-door 
can tempt to flight. — Hafis. 
2367 
Ladies sometimes forget that jewelry and profuse orna- 
ments are no evidence of refinement, but rather tokens of 
vulgarity and want of taste. — Bulwer-Lyttm. 
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236S 
There is one in the world who feels for him who is sad 
a keener pang than he feels for himself ; there is one to 
whom reflected joy is better than that which comes di- 
rect ; there is one who rejoices in another's honor more 
than in any which is one's own ; there is one on whom 
another's transcendent excellence sheds no beam but that 
of delight : that one is woman. — Washington Irving. 

2369 
An Italian proverb has it, An ugly woman is a disease 

of the stomachy a handsome woman of the head. — Col' 

ton, 

2370 
He makes a lady but poor recompense who marries 
her because he has kept her company long after his af- 
fection is estranged. Docs he not rather increase the in- 
jury ? — Shenstone, 

2371 
Many women, like roses, retain their sweetness long 

after they have lost their beauty. — Lamartitie, 

2372 

The Spaniards have it that a buxom widow must be 

either married, buried, or shut up in a convent — Halh 

burton. 

There are other things besides beauty with which to 
captivate the hearts of men. The Italians have a say- 
ing, Fair is not fair, but that which pleaseth. — Ninon de 
Lendos. 

2374 
If you tell a woman she is beautiful, whisper it softly ; 

for if the devil hears he will echo it many times. — F, A. 

Durivage, 

2375 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, fades in bis 

eye, and palls upon the sense. — Addison. 
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8376 

Nothing but real love (how rare it is ! Has one humnn 

heart in a million ever known it?), — noihing but real love 

can ever repay us for the loss of freedom, the cares and 

fears of poverty, the cold pity of the world that we both 

despise and respect. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

*377 

Fire burns only when we are near it ; but a beautiful 

face bums and inflames, though at a distance. — Xeno- 

2378 
Since all the maids are good and lovable, from whence 
come the evil wives f — Lamb. 

A wise Ti 

pectation of the best, and thus become a fountain of joy 
to all with whom she associates. — Lady BUsstnglon. 
2380 

Tlie wisdom of women comes to them by inspiration ; 
their folly by premeditation. — Dumas phc. 
=38' 

There is this important difference belnecn love and 
friendship : while the former delights in e.Uremes and op- 
posites, the latter demands equalities. — Afme. ile Main- 
tenon. 

The woman who has too easily and ardently yielded 
her devotion, will find that its vitality, like a bright fire, 
soon consumes itself. ■ — Rivarol. 
^383 

The virtuous maid and the broken leg must stay at 
home. — Cervantes. 

^384 

The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word of a 
tapster \ they are both the confirmers of false reckoning. 
— Shakespeare, 
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2385 
Expression, which is the captivating charm of female 

beauty, is intangible and chameleon-like, taking its varied 
hues from tiie soul which it reflects. — Victor Hugo. 

2386 
The darts of love are blunted by the modesty of maid- 
enhood. — Cervantes. 

2387 
The criterion of true beauty is that it increases on ex- 
amination ; if false, that it lessens. There is something^ 
therefore, in true beauty that corresponds with right rea- 
son, and is not merely the creation of fancy. — Lord Gre^ 
ville, 

2388 
You can't wive and thrive both in the same year. — 
Hood, 

2389 
Very few men understand the true significance of con- 
tentment; women alone illustrate it. — Mme, Deluzy. 

2390 
There is certainly no beauty on earth which exceeds 

the natural loveliness of woman. — y. Petit Senn. 

2391 
Men's hearts and faces are always wide asunder ; wom- 
en's are not only in close connection, but are mirror-like 
in the instant power of reflection. — Chamfort, 

2392 
The depraved woman is much shocked at the pecca- 
dilloes of her neighbors. — Cervantes, 

2393 
Men are misers and women prodigal in affection. — 

Lamartine, 

2394 
There are only two beautiful things in the world, women 

and roses ; and only two sweet things, women and melons. 

— Mather be. 
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An Italian proverb says, " In men every mortal sin is 
venial; in women every venial sin is mortal;" and a 
German axiom that, "There are only two good women 
in (he world ; one of them is dead, and the other is not to 
be found. — G. A. Sala. 

The passion of love makes almost every man a rhymer, 
though not a poet. — Dryiiai. 
1397 

Women have less logical minds than men, but surpass 
them in quickness of intuition, having what Montaigne 
ascribes to them in a remarkable word, tesprit prime- 
sentUr, — the leopard's spring, which takes its prey, if it 
be to take it at all, at the first bound. — Dean Trench. 
2393 

I had rather see some women praised exlraordinarily 
than any of them suffer detraction. — Drydeiu 
Z399 

Idleness in women is cured either by vanily or love, 
though in the sprightly it is the symptom of love, — 
Bruyire. 

Love is the very price at which love is to be bought — 
Ruffini. 

My friends, did you ever meet with the Kalian proverb 
which reads thusly ? " He that loseth his wife and a far- 
thing hath a great loss of his farthing," — Artanat Ward. 

The counsel of a woman is not worth much, but he 
who does not take it is more worthless still. — Ccrvan/cs. 
2403 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is, indeed, a fine picture 
in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it 
makes the beautiful sex all over charms. — Adduon. 
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8404 
There are women who do not let their husbands see 
their faces till lliey are married. Not to keep you in sus- 
pense, I mean plainly that part of the sex who paint. — 
SUeU. 

240s 
Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep upon 
the very naked name of love, — Shakespeare. 
S406 
The woman who has not touched the heart of a man 
before he leads her to the altar has scarcely a chance to 
charm it when possession and security turn their power- 
ful arms against her, — Mrs, Cowley. 
2407 
A fellow who lives in a windmill has not a more whim- 
sical dwelling than the heart of a man that is lodged in a 
woman. — Coiigreve. 

3403 
He that is not jealous is not in love. — St. Au^sline. 

2409 
We have a wise saying, "Take a woman's first ad- 
vice," which is supplemented by the Italian maxim, 
"Women are wise off-hand, and fools on reflection," — 
A//red lie Musset. 

As for you, I shall advise you in a few words ; aspire 
only to those virtues that are peculir to your sex ; follow 
your natural modesty, and think it your greatest com- 
mendation not to be talked of one way or another. — 
Pirkh-s. 

241 1 

Wisdom and love do not take up their abode in the 
same breast. — Emile Soitvestre, 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, not uttered 
by base sale of chapmen's tongues. — Shakespeare. 
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2413 
Women are at little trouble to tell what they do not 
feel ; men are at less Co express what they really feel. — 
£ruyire. 

4414 
I hate a lover that can dare to think he draws a mo- 
ment's air independent of the bounty of his mistress. 
There is not so impudent a thing in nature as the saucy 
look of an assured man, confident of success. — Coil' 
greve. 

2415 
It is with books as with women, where a certain plain- 
ness of manner and of dress is more engaging than the 
glare of paint and airs and apparel, which may dazzle 
the eye, but reach not the affections. — Hume. 
1416 
Methinks to kiss a lady's hand after her lips, as some 
do, is tike little boys who, after they eat the apple, fall 
to the paring, out of love they have to the apple. — Set- 
den. 

S4I7 
Modesty seldom resides in abreast that is not enriched 
with nobler virtues. — Goldsmith. 
241S 
The most discreet love allows its secret to escape by 
some slight token. — Racine. 
24 '9 
Let grace and goodness be the principal loadstone of 
thy affections. For love which hath ends will have an 
end ; whereas that which is founded on true love will al- 
ways continue. — Dryden. 

Caprice is inseparable from women, that, as a counter- 
poison of their beauty, it may abate its mischievous qual- 
ity, of which men, without some remedy, would never be 
cured. — Bruyire. 
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2421 

Let an aged voman obliterate herself, let her remind 
the world of her existence only by the favors and pleas- 
ures she bestows on others, and the world graciously 
allows her to live, recognizes her for an inoffensive 
being, and all goes smoothly. The single social virtue of 
the old woman — the virtue which is exactly in keeping 
with the part she plays in the world — is self-abnegation. 
In her it is at once an obligatory virtue and a spontane- 
ous grace. — Mme. Swetchine. 
2432 

If fun is good, truth is still better, and love best of all. 
— Tluukeray. 

Most women proceed like the flea, by leaps and jumps. 
— Balzac. 

24=4 

I like her, with all her faults ; nay, like her for her 
faults. Her follies are so natural, or so artful, that they 
become her ; and those affections which in another wom- 
an would be odious serve but to make her more agree- 
able. — Congreve. 

2425 

A passionate woman's love is always overshadowed by 
her fear. — George Eliot. 

- The love of beauty Is often the forgetting of wisdom. — 
Ztfftmefyntitt . 



Love can take what shape he pleases, and when once 
begun his fiery inroad in the soul, how vain the after- 
knowledge which his presence gives 1 We weep or rave 
but still he lives, and lives master and lord, amidst pride 
and tears and pain. — Barry Cornwall. 
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1429 

There are in women's eyes two sorts of tears : the one 

of grief, the other of deceit — PylAagoras. 

2430 

Compulsion hardly restores right ; love yields all things. 

— Jane Porter. 

2431 
I know a lady who loves talking so incessantly, she 
won't give an echo fair play ; she has the everlasting ro- 
tation of tongue, that an echo must wait till she dies be- 
fore it can catch her last words. — Congrrvf. 
1433 
Though men can cover crimes with bold, stem looks, 
poor women's faces are their own fault's books. — Shake- 
speare. 

2433 

If I should grant that in the ebullition of a violent 

passion one may love another better than one's self, 

who should I most oblige, the lover or the mistress 7 — 

Bruyire. 

S434 
He that contemns a shrew to the degree of not de- 
scending to words with her does worse than beat her. — 
Sir Ji. L' Estrange. 

=435 

Too powerful Love, the best strength of thy unconfined 

empire lives in weak women's hearU ; thou art figured 

blind, and yet we borrow our best sight from thee. — 

Massinger. 

2436 
To speak but little becomes a woman, and she is best 
adorned who is in plain attire. — Dcmocritus. 

mi 

Adventitious accomplishments may be professed by all 
ranks ; but one may easily distinguish the bom gentle- 
woman. — Johnson. 
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2438 
Love can be founded upon nature only, or the appear- 
ance of it. — Shenstone, 

2439 
It is less a breach of wedlock to part with wise and 

quiet consent betimes than still to soil and profane that 

mystery of joy and union with a polluting sadness and 

perpetual distemper. — MiUon, 

2440 
At present, the most valuable gift which can be be- 
stowed on woman is something to do, which they can do 
well and worthily, and thereby maintain themselves. — 
yanus A, Garfield, 

2441 
A great woman not imperious, a fair woman not vain, 
a woman of common talents not jealous, an accomplished 
woman not eager to shine, are four wonders great enough 
to be divided among the four quarters of the globe. — 
Lavater, 

2442 
There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes only ; 
and you may as well satisfy those eyes with seeing as 
control any passion received by them only. — Steele, 

2443 
Though sweet love to conquer glorious be, yet is the 

pain thereof much greater than the fee. — Spenser. 

2444 

Woman is a most charming creature, who changes her 

heart as easily as she does her gloves. — Balzac, 

2445 
Men who marry wives very much superior to them- 
selves are not so truly husbands to their wives as they 
are unawares made slaves to their positions. — Plutarch, 

2446 
Love is the master-key that opens every ward of the 
heart of man. — J. H, Evans. 
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3447 

Lo%'e, like the opening of the heavens to the saints, 
shows for a moment, even to the dullest man, the possi- 
bililies of the human race. He has faith, hope, and char- 
ily for another being, perhaps but a creation of his imagi- 
nation \ still, it is a great advance for a man to be 
profoundly loving even in his imagination, — Arthur 
Helps. 

2448 

Nature and nurture unite to fonn the perfect woman. 
—Pascal. 

2449 

I have been young and beautiful ; I have tasted many 
pleasures ; I have been universally beloved. At a more 
advanced age, I have passed years in the intercourse of 
talent and wit, yet I solemnly protest to you that all con- 
ditions leave a frightful void. — Mme, de Maintmon. 
2450 

There is a language in her eye, her cheeks, her lips ; 
nay, her foot speaks. — Shakespeare. 
245' 

Let woman judge of man by this test : if he does not 
worship the giver in the gift, and enshrine that living 
boon in the sanctity of devotion and prayer ; if, irreve- 
rently rushing, he invades her sphere, or by a word or 
sign desecrates the shrine before which he should trem- 
ble with awe even in his hope and joy, — then he is a 
pretender, who will possess only to desert and betray. — 
Bartol. 

1452 

Beauty is but a short-lived tyranny. — Soerates, 
2453 

The Hand that hath made you fair hath made you 
good ; the gondiiess th:it is cheap makes beauty brief in 
goodness ; but grace, being the soul of your complexion, 
should keep the body of it ever fair. — Shakespeare. 
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2454 
Grief knits two hearts in closer bonds than happiness 

ever can ; and common sufferings are far stronger links 

than common joys. — Lamartine. 

2455 
Happiness is woman's rarest cosmetic. — C y» W* 

Melville, 

2456 

True love is eternal, infinite, and always like itself. It 

is equal and pure, without violent demonstrations ; it is 

seen with white hairs, and is always young in the heart. 

— Balzac, 

2457 
Gracefulness cannot subsist without ease ; delicacy is 

not debility; nor must a woman be sick in order to 

please. Infirmity and sickness may excite our pity, but 

desire and pleasure require the bloom and vigor of 

health. — Rousseau, 

2458 
It is a species of agreeable servitude to be under an 
obligation to those we esteem. — Queen Christina, 

2459 
No jury of men, however honorable or wise, are equal 

to pronouncing upon questions relating to woman ; ques- 
tions involving considerations that concern the whole 
structures not only of society, but of humanity itself. — 
Alcott, 

2460 
Hope is love*s happiness, but not its life. — Z. E. 
Landon, 

2461 
The landlady stopped for a moment, and shed a few 
still tears, such as poor women who have been wrung out 
almost dry by fierce griefs lose calmly, without sobs or 
hysteric convulsions, when they show the scar of a healed 
sorrow. — Holmes, 
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9463 
Beauty is an exquisite flower, and its perfume is vir- 
tue. — Ruffini. 

2463 
All men require something to poetize their natures; 
and the love of an estimable woman surely does this. — 
Bayard Taylor, 

2464 
The greatest miracle performed by love is the reforma- 
tion of a coquette. — Rochefoacauld. 
2465 
Endowed with magnetic gifts, by necessity of sex a 
realist and diviner, she lives nearest the cardinal facts of 
existence, instinct with the mysteries of love and fate; a 
romance ever attaching itself to her name and destiny. — 
AUott. 

2466 

The beauty which we discern in an external object is 

often but the reflection of our own minds. — Whiltier. 

2467 

A woman can keep one secret, — the secret of her age. 

— Voltaire. 

3468 
There is no mortification, however keen, no miseiy, 
however desperate, which the spirit of woman cannot in 
some degree lighten or alleviate. — Beaconsfidd. 
2469 
If fine manners are so admirable in men, how much 
more effective are they in women ! — Mme. Ricamier. 
2470 
Teach girls to be brave and full of courage, and boys 
to be gentle and relined in feeling. — Herbert Spencer, 
nn 
Marriage, — oh love of loves! to thy white hand is 
given of earthly happiness the golden key. — Rev. Dr. 
Croiy. 
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2472 
The dearest saint in my calendar never entered a rail- 
way car that she did not look round for a baby, which, 
when discovered, must always be won at once into her 
arms. If it was dirty, she would have been glad to bathe 
it; if ill, to heal it. It would not have seemed to her 
anything worthy the name of love to seek only those who 
were wholesome and clean. — Higginson. 

2473 
A woman changes oft ; who trusts her is softest of the 

soft. — Francis L of France, 

2474 
To nearly all women love is but a bitter sweet — 
Mme, Dufrenoy. 

2475 
Nothing can atone for the want of modesty, without 
which beauty is ungraceful and wit detestable. — Steele, 

2476 
Be not excessive ; even love may be too violent. Anac- 
reon tells us the flowers swim at the top of the bowl. — 
Victor Hugo, 

2477 
That a man should enjoy publishing his writings seems 

to me very natural. Ideas and facts belong to him. But 

greater reserve is, in my opinion, incumbent upon women, 

who have only their feelings to express, — for feelings 

love a subdued light. — Mme, Swetchine, 

2478 
As a man loves so is he ; it is his individuality personi- 
fied. — Chamfort, 

2479 
The love of ornament creeps slowly, but surely, into 
the female heart \ the girl who twines the lily in her 
tresses, and looks at herself in the clear stream, will soon 
wish that the lily was fadeless, and the stream a mirror, 
— Mrs, S, C, Hall. 
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Women compare with clocks, in that the latter serve to 
point out the hours, while the former make us forget 
them. — Foiiteiidte. 

248" 
Love exceeds and outlasts lineage. — BartoL 

Z4S2 
If nature has given to woman the empire of beaut}', it 
is right that she should be allowed all the requisite ac- 
cessories for its fit illustration. — Anacreon. 
2-)83 
Woman, the precious porcelain of human clay. — Jer- 
emy Taylor. 

=484 
If an ugly woman of wit and worth cannot be loved 
until she is known, a beautiful fool will cease to please 
when she is found out. — Aytoii. 
2485 
A woman's soul is by nature a beautiful fresco-paint- 
ing, painted on rooms, clothing, silver waiters, and upon 
the whole domestic establishment. — Richter. 
24S6 
The great moral life-preserver of our race is love, ^ 
Thackeray. 

1487 
As well I remember the long afternoon buzz of the 
wheel that turned the white rolls into yarn in the cham- 
ber where I was bora, so I know how woman stands by 
the distaff, whence man receives the precious stuff so 
painfully wrought. — Bartol. 

Z4SS 

He who from motives of love hides his love loves in- 

elTably and eternally. — Lavater. 

2489 

Neatness is a crowning grace of womanhood. — Fen- 

tenelle. 
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2490 
Dean Swift proposed to tax female beauty, and to leave 
every lady to rate her own charms \ he said the tax would 
be cheerfully paid and very productive. The intimate re- 
lations between woman's beauty and her toilet-glass ren- 
der it impossible for the fair possessor to be unconscious 
of her endowment. — Frederic Saunders, 

2491 
She whom smiles and tears make equally lovely may 
command all hearts. — Lavater, 

2492 
Dress is the great business of all women, and the fixed 
idea of some. Thus, every event in their lives has a 
change of dress for its result, and often for its cause. In 
this way dress divides a woman's existence into an in- 
finite number of eras and hegiras. — Alphonse Karr, 

2493 
Only a woman will believe in a man who has once been 
detected in fraud and falsehood. — Dumas plre, 

2494 
Love is not an appetite, but a sentiment. It is ab- 
sorbed in its object, and may be known by that test. — 
Bartol. 

2495 
Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion. The spirit of 

fashion is not the beautiful, but the willful ; not the grace- 
ful, but the fantastic ; not the superior in the abstract, 
but the superior in the worst of all concretes, — the vul- 
gar. The high point of taste and elegance is to be sought 
for, not in the most fashionable circles, but in the best 
bred, and such as can dispense with the eternal necessity 
of never being twice the same thing. — Leigh Hunt, 

2496 
He who has fostered the sweet poison of love by fond- 
ling it finds it too late to refuse the yoke which he has 
of his own accord assumed. — Seneca, 
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2497 
Love is the alpha and omega of a woman's existence. 
— Lign Goslan. 

2493 
Women like balls and assemblies for the same reason 
that hunters like fields where game abounds. — Laiina. 
2499 
Prudence and love are utterly inconsistent ; in propor- 
tion a3 the last increases the former decreases. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

She is not a brilliant woman ; she is not even an intel- 
lectual one ; but there is such a thing as a genius for af- 
fection, and she has it. It has been good for her hus- 
band that he married her. — Helen Hunt, 
2501 

It is one of the best bonds, both for chastity and obedi- 
ence, if the wife thinks her husband wise ; which she will 
never do if she finds him jealous. — Bacon. 
2502 

Kindness gives birth to kindness, love to love, — Mme. 
Naker. 

2503 

Many a woman will pass for elegant in a ball-room, or 
even at a court drawing-room, whose want of true breed- 
ing would become evident in a chosen company. — yulia 
Ward Howe. 

2504 

Let the foundation of thy affection be virtue ; then 
make the building as rich and as glorious as thou canst 
—Quarles. 

2S0S 

The truth of it is, a woman seldom asks advice before 
she has bought her wedding clothes. When she has 
made her own choice, for farm's sake she sends a ion^ 
d'ilire to her friends. — Addisen. 
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2506 
In reading the lives of the world's famous women, — 
women who reigned in society, in literature, in politics, 
women whom men flattered, followed, worshiped, and 
obeyed, — nothing in all the splendor of their lives is so 
impressive as the story of its close. — Mary Clcmmer. 

2507 
The kiss, snatched from the sidelong maid. — Thomson, 

2508 
Fair soul, in your fine frame hath love no quality ? If 
the quick fire of youth light not your mind, you are no 
maiden, but a monument. — Shakespeare, 

2509 
Modesty once extinguished never returns. — Seneca. 

2510 
It is a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. A lady 
loses as soon as she admires too easily and too much. 
In man or woman the face and the person lose power 
when they are on the strain to express admiration. — 
Emerson, 

2511 
All women are fond of minds that inhabit fine bodies, 
and of souls that have fine eyes. — youbert, 

2512 
A woman's natural quality is to attract ; and having 
attracted to enchain ; and how influential she may be for 
good or evil, the history of every age makes clear. The 
culture of beauty is the natural right of every woman. — 
Mrs, H,R, Haweis, 

2513 
O Love, when once thou gettest dominion over us we 

may bid good-by to prudence ! — La Fontaine, 

2514 
It is unreasonable to look for as great a degree of en- 
ergy in a woman as in a man ; energy is quite as much of 
a physical as a mental product. — Voltaire. 
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If women are fit to rule in monarchies, it is difficult to 
say wliy they are not qualified to vote in a republic j nor 
can there be greater indelicacy in a woman going up to 
the ballot-box than there is in a woman opening a legis- 
lature or issuing orders to an army. — Governor Anthony 
[R. I.]. 

Sagacity and penetration take the place of visdom and 
experience with womankind, — Alfred de Musset. 
2517 
Every man in the time of courtship, and in the first en- 
trance of marriage, puts on a behavior like my correspond- 
ent's holiday suit. — Addison. 
2518 
Where pride begins, love ceases. — Lavakr. 

If a woman be herself pure and noble-hearted, she will 
come into every circle as a person does into a heated 
room who carries with him the freshness of the woods 
where he has been walking : " the smell of the field which 
the Lord hath loved-" — Frances Power Cobbe. 

Better a fortune in her than on her. — Tupper. 

He is no true man who ever treats woman with any- 
thing but the profoundest respect. She is no true woman 
who cannot inspire and does not take care to enforce 
this. Any real rivalry of the sexes is the sheerest folly 
and most unnatural nonsense, — Jiev. A. B. Ckeales. 

2S" 

All other goods by Fortune's hand are given, — a wife 
is the peculiar gift of Heaven. — Pope. 

It is a wonderful subduer, this need of love, this hun- 
ger of the heart. — George Eliot. ' ^ 
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2524 
Women object to men who abdicate too much. — 
Michelet. 

2525 
People in love think other people blind. — y. Petit 

Serin, 

2526 
When the late Pope heard of Father Hyacinth's mar- 
riage, he exclaimed, The saints be praised ! the renegade 
has taken his punishment into his own hands. Truly the 
ways of Providence are inscrutable. — Jiev, A. B. Cheales. 

2527 
Alas, that Love, so gentle in his view, should be so tyr- 
annous and rough in proof I — Shakespeare. 

2528 
Love is ever busy with his shuttle, is ever weaving into 
life's dull warp bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Ar- 
cadian. — Longfellow. 

2529 
Men can be truly civilized and Christianized only when 
women are free and ennobled, and women can be truly 
emancipated only when men are moralized and purified. 
The two rise and fall together. — Frances Power Cobbe, 

2530 
It is said that friendship between women is only a sus- 
pension of hostilities. — Rivarol, 

253^ 
Society limits woman's sphere to the needle, the spin- 
dle, and the basket; and tradition reports that she in- 
vented all three. If she has invented her tools as fast as 
she has found opportunity to use them, can more be asked ? 
— Higginson, 

2533 
Beauty is a transitory flower ; even while it lasts it palls 

on the roving senses when held too near, or dwelling 

there too long. — Jeffrey. 
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*S33 

I believe in the admission of women to the full rights 

of citizenship and share in government, on the express 

grounds that few women keep house so badly or with 

such wastefulness as Chancellors of the Exchequer keep 

the state, and womanly genius for organization applied to 

the affairs of the nation would be extremely economical 

and beneficial. — Theodore Parker. 

2534 

The worst thing an old man can be is a lover. — Ot- 

way. 

*535 
Our laws are based on the all-sufSciency of man's 
rights, and society exists to-day for women only in so far 
as she is in the keeping of some nian. — Herbert Speruer. 
2536 
She commands who is blessed with indifference.^ 
Chamfort. 

I should rejoice if my pleasures were as pleasing to 
God as they are to myself. — Marguerite de Valois. 
=538 
As long as woman shall be foolish enough to learn her 
lesson in the school of gallantry and chivalry, so long will 
it be the height of her ambition to be a graceful and ami- 
able burden upon the other sex. — Gerrit Smith. 
2539 
There are people who would never have been in love 
if they had never heard love spoken of. — Jtoehefiueauld. 
2540 
Of all the uses of adversity which are sweet, none are 
sweeter than those which grow out of disappointed love, 
— Henry Taylor, 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot see the pretty fol- 
lies that themselves conuoit — Shaktiptan. 
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2542 
We reproach the sex every day for folly and imperti- 
nence, while I am confident, had they the advantages of 
education equal to us, they would be guilty of less than 
ourselves. — Dc Foe [1676]. 

2543 
Alas I coquettes are but too rare. T is a career that re- 
quires great abilities, infinite pains, a gay and airy spirit 

— Beaconsfidd, 

2544 
Modern invention has banished the spinning-wheel, 
and the same law of progress makes the woman of to-day 
a different woman from her grandmother. — Susan B. 
Anthony, 

2545 
Marriage has been designated as an episode in the life 

of man, an epoch in that of woman. — Frederic Saun^ 

ders, 

2546 
The women of America must decide this question for 
themselves. The men of America cannot withhold the 
right of suffrage from them, if they insist upon it. But 
it is for themselves to decide whether they will exchange 
the Koh-i-noor they now possess for the brassy, lacquered 
bauble contained in the ballot-box. — Elihu Burritt, 

2547 
It is a shrewd device to pretend we have some one un- 
important fault ; it overshadows so many serious defects. 

— Mme» Deluzy, 

2548 
Jealousy is sustained as often by pride as by affection. 

— Colton, 

2549 
Love is often a thorn in woman's heart until its ob- 
ject is attained, and afterwards a poisoned arrow. — 
Alfred de Musset. 
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2550 
Woman lias so long been subject to the disabilities and 
restriclions with which her progress has been embarrassed 
that she has become enervated, her mind to some extent 
paralyzed ; and, like those still more degraded by per- 
sonal bondage, she hugs her chains. — Lucretia Molt. 

The laws touching the rights of women are at variance 
with the laws of the Creator. Rights are human rights, 
and pertain to human beings without distinction of sex. 
Laws should not be made for man or woman, but for 
mankind, — Hurlbut 

JS52 

The poet's heart is an unlighted torch, which gives no 
help to his footsteps till love has touched it with flame. 
— Lowell. 

*SS3 

Love, — it is an old stoiy, yet remains ever new. ^ 
Heinruk Heine. 

2SS4 

If man and woman are counted equivalent, — equal in 

rights, though with diverse powers, — shall we not mend 

the literature of the world, its theology, its science, ita 

laws, and its actions too ? — Theodore Parker. 

25SS 

True chastity is tongued so weak, 'tis overcome ere it 
knows how to speak. — Decker. 
2556 

When did Saxon beauty bear its loveliest flowers ? 
When Shakespeare wrote, and Elizabeth reigned as the 
ornament of history. Would Shakespeare and Raleigh 
have done their best, would that galaxy have shone so 
brightly in the heavens, had there been no Elizabeth on 
the throne ? Give woman her place in history. She 
keeps the world in its orbit. If grace and culture mean 
anything, she should hold her rightful sceptre. — AkoH. 
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2557 
It is an observation founded on much experience that 

all persons are doomed to be in love once in their lives* 

— Fielding, 

2558 
Love, like wine, operates variously on different indi- 
viduals ; some women it makes discreet, some indiscreet 

— Alfred de Musset. 

2559 
How would that " excellent mystery," wedded life, ir- 
radiate the world with its blessed influences, were the 
generous impulses and sentiments of courtship but per- 
petuated in all their exuberant fullness during the se- 
quel of marriage I — Frederic Saunders, 

2560 
To be slow in words is woman's only virtue. — Shake* 
speare. 

2561 
The coquette is the stirring element amid the heavy 
congeries of social atoms ; the soul of the house, the salt 
of the banquet. — Beaconsfield, 

2562 
The sanctity of marriage and the family relation make 
the corner-stone of our American society and civilization. 

— yames A, Garfield, 

2563 
Timorous virgins form a dreadful chimera of a hus- 
band, as of a creature quite contrary to that soft, hum- 
ble, pliant, easy thing, a lover ; so guess at plagues in 
matrimony, in opposition to the pleasures of courtship. 
Alas ! courtship to marriage is but as the music in the 
play-house, till the curtain is raised. — Congreve, 

25^H 
The contract of marriage is the most important of all 

human transactions. It is the very basis of civilized so- 
ciety. — Judge Story. 
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Miss Bremer remarks that " it is the general character- 
istic of affection lo make us blind to faults of those we 
love, but from this weakness fraternal love is wholly ex- 
empt," Brothers are indeed terrible critics of their sis- 
ters, and so far, irritating creatures. But otherwise, as 
we all know, they are the very joy and pride of our lives. 

— Frances Power Cobbe. 

Oh, that woman that cannot make her fault her hus- 
band's occasion I — Shakespeare. 
SS67 
Men speak from knowledge, women from imagination. 

— Rousseau. 

It is generally a feminine eye that first detects the 
moral deficiencies hidden under the "dear deceit" of 
beauty. — George Eltol. 

2569 

Love is a secondaiy passion in those who love most, a 
primary in those who love least. He who is inspired by 
it in a high degree is inspired by honor in a higher ; it 
never reaches its plenitude of growth and perfection but 
in the most exalted minds. — ■ Landor. 

Domesticity is the crowning charm of womanhood. — 
Chapin. 

2571 
A widow is like a frigate of which the first captain has 
been shipwrecked. — Alphonse Karr. 
257* 
You shall never take her without her answer, unless 
you take her without her tongue. — Shakespeare. 
*S73 
A man may be very firm in other matters, and yet be 
under a sort of witchery from a woman. — Gttrge Eliot, 
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25*^4 
Experience is the best security for enduring love. — 

Bcaconsfield, 

2575 
A woman with a hazel eye never elopes from her hus- 
band, never chats scandal, never finds fault, never talks 
too much nor too little, always is an entertaining, intel- 
lectual, agreeable, and lovely creature. — Frederic Saun- 
ders, 

2576 
Women excel more in literary judgment than in liter- 
ary production, — they are better critics than authors. — 
Lady Biessington, 

Nothing is less in our power than the heart; so far 
from commanding it, we are forced to obey it. — Rous- 
seau. 

2578 

A woman's heart is as intricate as a raveled skein of 
silk. — Dumas pire, 

2579 
The bitterest satires and noblest eulogies on married 

life have come from poets. Love, indeed, has ever been 

the inspiration of poetr}', from Theocritus all the way 

down to the young gentleman who drizzled in yesterday's 

newspaper ; it has provoked millions on millions of good 

and bad verses, most of which have been kindly gathered 

by Oblivion under her dusky wing. — Whipple, 



25S0 



Find me a reasonable lover against his weight in gold. 
— Flautus, 

25S1 

The judicial character is not captivating in females. 
A woman fascinates a man quite as often by what she 
overlooks as by what she sees. Love prefers twilight to 
daylight. — Holmes. 
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Women and flowers are made to be loved for their 
beauty and sweetness, rather than themselves to love. — 
Ninon de Lenclos. 

^583 
The first condition of human goodness is something to 
love ; the second, something to reverence, — George 
Eliol. 

Love informs us as the sun doth colors; and as the 
sun, reflecting his warm beams against the earth, begets 
all fruits and flowers, so love, fair shining in the inward 
man, brings forth in him the honorable fruits of valor, 
wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, brave resolutions, and 
divine discourse. — Chapman. 
258s 

If thou hast not sat as I do now, wearing thy hearer in 
thy mistress' praise, thou hast not loved. — Shakespeare. 
2586 

Virginity is the poetry, not the reality of life. — Lamar- 
tine. 

2587 

It is the difference between passion and love that this 
is fixed, that volatile. Love grows, passion wastes, by 
enjoyment ; and the reason is that one springs from a 
union of souls, and the other springs from 2 union of 
sense. — William Penn. 

2588 

Women speak in superlatives ; they are never so 
happy or unhappy as they believe themselves to be. — 
Emile Souvestre. 

Love delights in paradoxes. Saddest when it has most 
reason to be gay, sighs are the signs of its deepest joy, 
and silence is the expression of its yearning tenderness. 
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2590 
Man is continually saying to woman, "Why are you 
not more wise ? " Woman is constantly saying to man, 
" Why are you not more loving ? " Unless each is both 
wise and loving there can be no real growth. -^ Thareau. 

2591 
As soon as a woman begins to dress ^loud," her man- 
ners and conversation partake of the same character. — - 
Haiiburton. 

2593 
A youthful age well becomes a woman, but aged youdi, 
alas, is quite another thing. — Mme. de SlvigiU* 

2593 
It is true that men not unfrequentiy sacrifice love to 

ambition, but few women have ever done this voluntarily. 

Love with them, as weighed against all things else, will 

kick the beam. Horace sa3rs that an ambitious man will 

storm heaven itself in his folly. — Bayard Taylor. 

2594 
The deeper love, the more exacting it is. — George 

Sand, 

2595 
Nothing more surely cultivates and embellishes a man 

than association with refined and virtuous women. — 

Gladstone, 

2596 
Do not try to produce an ideal child : it would find no 
fitness in this world. — Herbert Spencer, 

2597 
False modesty is the most decent of all falsehoods. — 

Chamfori, 

2598 
What business or the professions are to most men, 

marriage is to most women. — Mrs, L. G, Calhoun. 

2599 
Women are the guardian angels of life. — Zamartme^ 
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2600 

The first sense of mutual love excludes other feelings; 

it will have the soul all to itself. — George Eliot. 

j6oi 

It is a commonly observed fact that the enslavement 

of women is invariably associated with a low type of 

social life, and that, conversely, her elevation towards an 

equality with man uniformly accompanies progress. — 

Herbert Spencer, 

Alas for love, if thou art all, and naught beyond, O 
earth I — Mrs. Hemans, 

As a rule, when men find helpers in women, there is no 
community of emploj-ment. Harmony exists in differ- 
ence no less than in likeness, if only the same key-note 
governs both parties. Woman the poem, man the poet 1 
Woman the heart, man the head t Such instances lie all 
about us. ^Rev. J. D. Fulton. 

One doubts if there is a single Becky Sharp the less 
since Thackeray gave such terrible immortality to their 
great prototype. The satirist is not the refonner. The 
satirized do not see themselves in the exaggerated type, 
— Mrs. L. G. Calhoun. 

Love, to the lovers, is paradise on earth. — Walter Scott. 
3Go6 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the world 
ever since it began. There is something irresistible in a 
beautiful form ; the most severe will not pretend that 
they do not feel an immediate prepossession in favor of 
the handsome. — Steele. 

2607 

Give to a wounded heart seclusion ; consolation nor 
reason ever affected anything in such a case. —Baiaae, 
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260S 

When I see the motherly arms of my little daughters 
when playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter my- 
self that their husbands and children will be happy in the 
possession of such wives and mothers. — Addison, 

2609 

Don't be afraid of wild boys and girls ; they often grow 
up to be the very best men and women. Wildness is not 
viciousness. — Herbert Spencer, 

2610 

We may say of agreeableness, as distinct from beauty, 
that it consists in a symmetry, of which we know not the 
rules, and a secret conformity of the features to each 
other, and to the general air and complexion of the per- 
son. — Rochefoucauld, 

261 1 

Love, which is born of impulse, is at total variance with 
reflection. — Fielding, 

2612 

We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speak- 
ing of the superiority of one sex to the other, as if they 
could be compared in similar things. Each has what the 
other has not; each completes the other, and is com- 
pleted by the other ; they are in nothing alike ; and the 
happiness and perfection of both depend on each asking 
and receiving from the other what the other only can 
give. — Ruskin, 

2613 
For myself, I have the strongest admiration for the 
practical, but the strongest sympathy with the contem- 
plative life. I bow to Leah and to Martha, but my love 
is for Rachel and for Mary. — Mrs, Jameson. 

2614 
The character of a woman rapidly develops after mar- 
riage, and sometimes seems to change, when in fact it is 
only complete. — Beacotisfield. 
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26.5 
Love is the life-spring of a woman's spirit ; her spiiit 
the law, the motive power of her nerves. How deeply 
she can love without seeming cause and without return 
might be remarked, even if not shown in her love of chil- 
dren, in her dislikes, which prey on her as strongly and 
unreasonably as her love animates. Like the Otaheitans, 
who are 50 gentle and child-like, and yet eat their enemies 
alive, these delicate creatures have a similar appetite, at 
least for their female foes. — Riehter. 

2616 
To speak of love is equivalent to making love. — Bal- 
sac. 

Love, well thou knowest, no partnership allows ; Cupid, 
averse, rejects divided vows. — Prior. 
2618 

Women are naturally more hospitable than men. There 
is heart and head hospitality ; the former is characteristic 
of her, the latter of him. — Lavaier. 

The eyes are the windows to a woman's heart; you 
may enter that way I — Eugene Sue. 

Children should be taught to esteem their parents most 
highly, but this can only he done by setting before them 
the example of a beautiful life. — Herbert Speruer. 
2621 
A coquette addresses herself to our fancy ; very rarely 
to our hearts. — Alfred Mercier. 
262Z 
An asp would render its sting more venomous by dip- 
ping it into the heart of a coquette. — Poinalot. 

Love and literature resemble each other ; beginning in 
fables, and ending in novels. — youberi. 
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2624 
Esteem between man and woman is the harvest of a 
life-time \ love, like the prophet's gourd, may spring up 
in a night, but, like all weeds of rapid growth, it is very- 
liable to wilt as quickly. — G, A. Sola, 

2625 
Ay me, how weak a thing the heart of woman b 1 — 
Shakespeare. 

2626 
Gray hair is beautiful in itself, and so softening to the 
complexion, and so picturesque in its effect, that many a 
woman who has been plain in her youth is, by its benefi- 
cent influence, transformed into a handsome woman. — 
Miss Oakey. 

2627 
As woman is nowhere so worthy of respect as in this 
country, so she is nowhere treated with so much. — Rev, 
G. W. Bumap. 

2628 
Men nearly always take their first risk of soul or body 
for the sake of some woman. — Mrs, y, C. Croly, 

2629 
Modify your methods according to the temper of your 
child ; no two are alike or require exactly the same treat- 
ment. — Herbert Spencer, 

2630 
There was never yet fair woman but she made mouths 
in a glass. — Shakespeare, 

2631 
Woman despises in man everything like herself except 
a tender heart. It is enough that she is effeminate and 
weak ; she does not want another like herself. — Rev, G. 
W, Bumap, 

2632 
Beautiful eyes in the face of a handsome woman are 
like eloquence to si^t^ch, -^ JBuiwer-Lyttofin 
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Love deals only in superlatives. — Vidor ITugo. 
2634 

Not every woman can dress well, with the most reck- 
less expenditure; but a clever wbman can dress well, 
with intelligent economy and an artistic taste. —J/»f 
Oakey. 

2635 

An aeronaut says the voice of a woman can be heard 
twice as far as that of a man, in a balloon. How well it 
deserves a hearing, as it rises clear and shrill out of invet- 
erate wrong ! — Bartol. 

1636 

N^Othing is to be more carefully consulted than plain- 
ness. In a lady's attire this is the single, excellence ; 
for to be what some people call fine is the same vice in 
that case as to be florid in writing or speaking. — Addi- 
son. 

Poetry has no echo more sonorous and more prolonged 
than the heart of youth in which love is first bom. — 
Lamartine. 

2638 

It is comparatively easy to leave a mistress, but very 
hard to be left by one. — Thackeray. 
2639 

Let every woman remember that it is harmony of color 
and grace of cut that makes a dress beautiful, and its fit- 
ness to the style and needs of the wearer, not richness of 
material or costliness of ornament. — Miss Oakey. 
2640 

Nature has hardly formed a woman ugly enough to be 
insensible to flattery upon her person ; if her face is so 
shocking that she must in some degree be conscious of it, 
her figure and her air, she trusts, make ample amends 
iKxKt. — Chtsterfield. 
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2641 

Mrs. Tulliver had lived thirteen years with her hus- 
band, yet she retained in all the freshness of her early 
married life a facility of saying things which drove him in 
the opposite direction to the one she desired. Some 
minds are wonderful for keeping their bloom in this way, 
as a patriarchal gold-fish apparently retains to the last 
its youthful illusion that it can swim in a straight line be- 
yond the encircling glass. — George Eliot. 

2642 

There is nothing which more excites to everything 
noble and generous than virtuous love. — Henry Home, 

2643 

Gentle manners are always captivating in women. -^ 
TTikophile Gautier, 

2644 
Neglect is worse than death to most of us, and noto- 
riety is our version of fame, as admiration is the sum of 
our ambition. Even Madame de Stael would have ex- 
changed her brains for Madame de Rdcamier's beauty ; 
and poll the world of woman honestly, not one in a thou- 
sand would dissent from her choice. — E, Lynn Lynton, 

2645 
Tight lacing is not only a hideous stupidity, it is a 

crime, — a crime that casts a heavy burden upon the next 

generation, and renders the present one incapable of its 

duties. — Miss Oakey. 

2646 
Woman is most perfect when most womanly. — Glad- 
stone. 

2647 
Till all grace be in one woman, one woman shall not 

come in my grace. — Shakespeare. 

2648 

Love at first sight still requires nursing. -^ ^^^^»x^ 

Karr. 
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2649 

The very women who clamor most for the work which 

men do now are precisely those who leave undone that 

which nature and society assign specially to them. — E, 

Lynn Lyntoii. 

2650 

The influence of women counts for a great deal in two 

of the most marked features of modem European life, 

its aversion to war and its addiction to philanthropy. — 

y. Stuart Mm. 

Wicked bastard of Venus [Cupid], that was begot of 
thought, conceived of spleen, and bom of madness ; that 
blind, rascally boy that abuses every one's eyes, because 
his own are out. — Shakespeare. 

When one is five and twenty, one has not chalk stones 

at one's finger-ends that the touch of a handsome girl 

should be entirely indifferent. — George Eliot. 

2653 

The man who is able to govern a woman is able to 

govern a nation. — Bahae. 

r6s4 
If a superior woman marry a vulgar or inferior man, he 
makes her miserable, but he seldom governs her mind, or 
vulgarizes her nature ; and if there be love on his side the 
chances are that in the end she will elevate and refine 
him, — Mrs. Jameson. 

26SS 
Never yet was known the power could vanished love 
recall. — Dickens. 

2656 
It is not love that steals the heart from love ; it is the 
hard world and its perplexing cares, its petrifying selfish- 
ness, its pride, its low ambition, and its paltry aims. ^ 
Charlotte BomUs. 
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2657 

Throughout the animal kingdom, males are larger and 
stronger than females of the same race, and far more 
beautiful. Male birds, from the gaudy peacock to the 
ground sparrows, are magnificently ornamented with va- 
riegated plumage, difficult to imitate successfully by art 
Lut on the ascending scale, on reaching human beings, 
there is a reversal of the law. Woman's beauty tran- 
scends all other displays of beauty, while man is far less 
engaging in facial expression. — Dr, y, V, C, Smith, 

2658 

Poverty is a bitter weed to most women, and there are 
few indeed who can accept it with dignity. — E.Lynn 
Lynton, 

2659 
Whoever may desire fully to understand the folly of 
mankind has only to consider the cause and effects of 
love. — Pascal. 

2660 
The woman who submits to flattery deserves it.— 
Anna Cora Mowait, 

2661 
They dazzle our eyes as they fly to our hearts.— 
Burns, 

2662 
Refinement is just as much a Christian grace in a man 
as in a woman ; but he is not such a hateful, unsexed 
creature without it as a woman is. — Charlotte Mary 
Yonge, 

2663 
Mock jewelry on a woman is tangible vulgarity.— 
Bayard 7aylor, 

2664 
We, that are true lovers, run into strange capers ; but 
as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal 
in folly. — Shakespeare. 
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266s 
A woman must be truly refined to incite chivalry in the 
heart of a man. Simple beauly may captivate the senses, 
but innate qualities are necessary to produce elevated 
and lasting sentiments. — Mme. Necker. 
z665 
Few women have both taste and truth ; and, indeed, 
this special bit of moral mosaic is just Che most difficult 
piece of carpentry in the whole of the human workshop. 
— E. Lynn Lynlon. 

2667 
The very first stage from savagery to civilization is 
marked by the preponderance of ornament on the female 
side. — Charlotte Mary Yonge. 
2668 
What a miserable world it is 1 trouble if we love, and 
trouble if we do not love. — Count de Maisire. 
2C69 
"There is no such thing as a female punster." This 
remark struck me forcibly, and on reflection I found that 
I never knew nor heard of one, though I have once or 
twice heard a woman make a single detached pun, as I 
have known a hen to crow, — Holma. 

As in the sweetest bud the eating canker dwells, so 
eating love inhabits in the finest wits of all. — Shake- 
speare. 

1671 

Love is the crowning grace of humanity, the holiest 
right of the soul, the golden link which binds us to duty 
and truth, the redeeming principle that chiefly reconciles 
the heart to life, and is prophetic of eternal good, — 
Petrarch. 

Women go further in love than most men do, but men 
go further in friendship than women. — Bruyire. 
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2673 
To me, it is a delightful thought that, during the famil* 

iarity of constant proximity, the heart gathers up in si- 
lence the nutriment of love, as the diamond even beneath 
the water imbibes the light which it emits. — Richter. 

2674 
Women are proverbially credulous. — Lavatcr. 

2675 
It is simple-hearted and sincere women who are most 
frequently the victims of flattery ; worldly women have 
too much shrewdness to be seriously affected by it — 
Mary Hbwitt, 

2676 
A woman is not a perfect being by herself ; neither i^ a 
man. The two constitute one, and that is a relation con- 
templated from the beginning by the power that fash- 
ioned them. — Dr, y, V, C, Smith, 

2677 
Woman is the queen of social life. — Voltaire, 

2678 
Love hath the power to give in a single moment what 
toil can scarcely reach in an age. — Goethe, 

2679 
Other people are least satisfied with those women who 
are best satisfied with themselves. — Mme, de Salm, 

26S0 
The purity and goodness of woman have done their 
proper work in the literature of the times. They have 
greatly contributed to chasten the morals of literature, 
and establish a code of laws by which offenses against 
decency are condemned as offenses against taste. While 
she uses the pen, she must always use it to inculcate the 
graces which she loves, and in which she herself excels. 
— F, W, P, Greenwood, 

26S1 
Angels were painted fair to look like you* — Oiway. 
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2683 
"My poor Zimmerman, who will now understand thee?" 
was the affecting inquiiy of the wife of the author of 
"Solitude," addressed to him on her death-bed. How 
much is contained in the question I It suggests years of 
patient ailection, a tolerance of faults based on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with virtue, and a loving insight into 
springs of character, which made the casual aspect at the 
surface of no account — I'utkerman. 
2683 
She who has beauty might ensnare a conqueror's soul, 
and make him leave his crown at random, to be scuffled 
for by slaves. — Otway. 

Z6S4 
We justly consider women, as a rule, to be weaker 
than ourselves, and yet we are governed by them. — 
Chamfort, 

36S5 
Attention is ever current coin with women, and they 
weigh the heart much more scrapulously than the hand. 
— Colton. 

2686 
The white wonder of dear Juliet's hands. -—^aE^ 
speare. 

3687 

An instinctive love of admiration and the charm of 

self-delusion are the basis of coquetry in woman. The 

former is bom with her, and the latter is its natural 

outgrowth. — Fielding. 

Without woman the two extremes of life would be des- 
titute of succor, and the middle would be devoid of pleaa> 
ure. — Pascal. 

If ladies be but young and fair, they have tlte gift to 
Icnow it. — Shakespeare. 
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2690 

Women are the stars of a day, meteors too often fatal 
to the rest, to the fortune, to the honor, of families ; for 
it may fairly be said that those who have the brilliancy 
and the short existence of comets have also their sinister 
influence. But instead of intoxicating them with absurd 
incense, tell them that they will not always be twenty, 
and that they will soon require other resources and an- 
other ascendency than that of their beauty or their ca- 
price. — Dupanloup, 

2691 

The greatest happiness to be known in life is the con- 
viction that we are loved, — that we are loved for our- 
selves; or, rather, loved in spite of ourselves. — Victor 
Hugo. 

2692 

Woman has a magic language : it is the sigh, the im- 
passioned breath. — Michekt, 

2693 
Few disputes exist which have not in some way had 
their origin from woman. — Juvenal. 

2694 
The intellect of the generality of women serves more to 
fortify their folly than their reason. — Rochefoucauld. 

2695 
One lamp, thy mother's love, amid the stars shall lift 

its pure flame changeless, and before the throne of God 

burn through eternit}\ — N, P. Willis, 

2696 
Coquettes make a merit of being jealous of their lov- 
ers, to conceal their being envious of other women. — 
Rochefoucauld, 

2697 
Just corporeal enough to attest humanity, yet suffi- 
ciently transparent to let the celestial origin shine 
through. — Ruffini. 
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Her step is music and her voice is song. — Bailey. 
2699 

There is sentiment in all women, and sentiment gives 
delicacy to thought and tact to manner. But sentiment 
with men is generally acquired as an offspring of the in- 
tellectual faculty, not, as with the other sex, of the moral. 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 

2700 
A man without religion is to be pitied, but a godless 
woman is a horror above all things. — Miss Evans. 

There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple.— 
Shakespeare. 

Very ugly or very beautiful women should be flattered 
on their understanding, and mediocre ones on their 
beauty. — Chesterfield. 

2703 

There is a natural instinct in women which leads them 
to sew in flocks. — Bayard Taylor. 
2701 

Women are safer in perilous situations and emergen- 
cies than men, and might be still more so if they trusted 
themselves more confidingly to the chivalry of manhood. 

— Hawthorne. 

270s 

How circumscribed is woman's destiny 1 Obedience to 
a harsli, imperious lord her duty and her comfort. — 
Goethe. 

2706 

No mar\-el woman should love flowers- They bear 
much of fanciful similitude to her own history : like her- 
self, repaying with such sweet interest all the cherishing 
that calls their beauty forth ; and like her, too, dying be- 
neath neglect — Mrs. Hemans. 
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2707 
Women always find their bitterest foes among their 
own sex. — y. Petit Senn, 

2 70S 
She hugged the offender and forgave the offense,— 
sex to the last I — Dryden. 

3709 
A woman who gives up a man to whom she does not 

deny her partiality is far from being in the same painful 
condition in which a young man finds himself who has 
gone so far in his explanations towards a lady. A de- 
cided brevity cannot be permitted him. The reasons of 
a w^oman who withdraws, in such a case, alwa)^ appear 
valid and sufficient, but those of a man never. — Goethe. 

2710 
The haughty woman who can stand alone, and requires 
no leaning-place in our hearts, loses the spell of her sex. 
— Bulwcr-Lytton, 

2711 
The heart of an isolated maiden resembles those vine 
tendrils which cling, according to chance, to the capital 
of a marble column or the sign-post of an inn. — Victor 
Hugo. 

2712 
When women are in place, discipline is in danger.— 
Walter Scott. 

2713 
A man with a bad heart has been sometimes saved by 

a strong head, but a corrupt woman is lost forever. — 

Coleridge, 

2714 
A lover's pinch, which hurts and is desired. — Shake- 
speare. 

2715 
Discreet women have sometimes neither eyes nor ears. 
"^Mme. Deluzy. 
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Man may content himself with the applause of the 
TCorld and the homage paid to his intellect, but woman's 
heart lias holier idols, — Miss Evans. 

A vast deal of human sympathy nins along the electric 
line of needle-work, stretching from the throne to the 
wicker chair of the humble seamstress. It is a token of 
healthy and gentle characteristics when women of high 
thoughts and accomplishments love to sew, as it makes 
them at home with their own hearts. — Hawthorne. 

Oh, let us prize the first-blown bud of love ; let us love 
now in this fairest youth, when love can find a full and 
fond return. — Percival. 

3719 

The fair sex should be always fair, and no man till 
thirty should perceive that there 's a plain woman. — 
Byron. 

Grace in woman has more effect than beauty. We 
sometimes see a certain fine self-possession, an habitual 
voluptuousness of character, which reposes on its own 
sensations and derives pleasure from all around it, that is 
more irresistible than any other attraction,' — HazlUt. 
2721 

In love quarrels, the party that loves the most is always 
most willing to acknowledge the greater fault. — Walter 
Scott. 

2733 

There is a boundary line which separates the crude, 
unformed, and thoughtless girl from the blooming, blush- 
ing, and meditative woman. — Chesterfield. 
2723 

Grace is the beau^ of form under the influence of free- 
dom. — Sthilkr. 
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2724 
Mean or narrow spirits cannot love deeply ; love means 
self-abnegation. — Anna Cora Mowait, 

2725 
Be it remembered that we command nature, as it were, 
by obeying nature's laws; so the woman who would 
control her husband does so through obedience. — Hal- 
iburton. 

2726 
Poor maids have more lovers than husbands. — yohn 
Webster. 

2727 
See, indeed, that your daughter is thoroughly grounded 
and experienced in household duties ; but take care, 
through religion and poetry, to keep her heart open to 
heaven ; press the earth closely around the food-convey- 
ing roots of the plant, but let none fall into its blossoms. 
— Richter. 

2728 
Love before marriage is like a too short preface before 
a book without end. — y. Petit Senn. 

2729 
Theirs is the reign of beauty, of love, of reason, — al- 
ways a reign ! — Aimt Martin, 

2730 
The soul whose bosom lust did never touch is God's 
fair bride ; and maiden's souls are such. — Decker. 

2731 
Virtue, by reason of contrast, has redoubled influence 

among the debased. — Bossuet, 

2732 
The true ornament of matrons is virtue, not apparel. 

'-^yustin, 

2733 
The science of love is the philosophy of the heart. — 

Cicero. 
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*734 

A woman who cannot laugh is a wet blanket on the 

kindly nuptial couch. A good laugh is sunshine in a 

house. A quick intelligence, a brightening eye, a kind 

smile, a cheerful spirit, — these I hope Mrs. B will 

bring to you in her trousseau, to be used afterwards for 
daily wear. Before all things, my dear nephew, try and 
have a cheerful wife. — Thackeray. 

If we would build on a sure foundation in friendship, 
we must love our friends for their sake rather than our 
own. — Charlotte Bronte. 

1736 
The least apparent affectation on the part of a woman 
becomes a glaring defect. — Voltaire. 
2737 
Moral beauty is the basis of all true beauty. This 
foundation is somewhat covered and veiled in nature. 
Art brings it out and gives it more transparent forms. It 
is here that art, when it knows well its power and re- 
sources, engages in a struggle with nature in which it 
may have the advantage. — Vielor Cousin. 
2738 
A wife is a gift bestowed upon man to reconcile him to 
the loss of Paradise. — Goethe. 
^739 
Beauty in the possession of a woman devoid of princi* 
pie is more dangerous than a drawn sword in the hands 
of an idiot — Seneca. 

2740 
The mistakes committed by women are almost always 
the result of her faith in the good and her confidence tn 
the truth, — Balzae. 

3741 
A woman's thought runs before her actions, not before 
her words. — Shaktipeare. 
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2742 
Grace in a woman gains the affections sooner and se- 
cures them longer than anything else ; it is an outward 
and visible sign of an inward harmony of soul, as the 
want of it in men is the greatest impediment in a career 
of gallantry and road to the female heart. — Hazlitt. 

2743 
Women must have their wills while they live, because 

they make none when they die. — Douglas Jerrold, 

2744 
Secrets with girls, like guns with boys, are never valued 

till they make a noise. — Crabbe, 

2745 
She was like a dream of poetry, that may not be writ- 
ten or told, — exceeding beautiful. — N. P. Willis, 

2746 
Beauty, — a great care to keep it, a short space to en- 
joy it, a sudden time to lose it. — Lilly, 

2747 
A sweet, wild girl, with eyes of earnest ray and olive 
cheek, at each emotion glowing. — Mrs, Sigoumey. 

2748 
Lips like rosebuds peeping out of snow. — Bailey, 

2749 
If you wish to ruin yourself, marry a rich wife. — Mich- 
det, 

27 so 
She is not sad, yet in her gaze appears something that 
makes the gazer think of tears. — Mrs. Embury, 

2751 
There are other books in a man's library besides Ovid, 

and after dawdling ever so long at a woman's knee, one 

day he gets up and is free. We have all been there ; we 

have all had the fever, — the strongest and the smallest, 

from Samson, Hercules, Rinaldo, downward ; but it bums 

out, and you get well. — Thackeray, 
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3752 
Grace is a quality diflerent from beauty, though nearly 
allied lo it, which is never obser\-ed without affecttng us 
with emotions of peculiar delight, and which it is, per- 
haps, the tiist object of the arts of sculpture and painting 
to study and to present. — Alison. 

We say Love is blind, and the figure of Cupid is drawn 
with a bandage round his e}'es. Blind, — yes, because he 
does not see what he does not like ; but the sharpest- 
sighted hunter in the universe is Love for finding what 
he seeks, and only that. — Emerson. 
27 S4 

The indifference of men, far more than their tyranny, 
is the torment of women. — MiihtUt. 

*7SS 
Youth fades, love droops, the leaves of friendship fall ; 
a mother's secret hope outlives them all. — N, P. Willis. 
>7S6 
Women are captivated by those of the sterner sex who 
possess affability, compliance, genteel ways, suppleness, 
gayety, fluency of speecli, a smooth tongue, a pretty knack 
at versification, and these qualities set off with a hand- 
some person. — Mme. de Pompadour. 
*7S7 
What is man's love ! His vows are broke, even while 
his parting kiss is warm. — /^a/firi. 
!7S8 
Mystery has great charm for womanhood. — Walter 
Scott. 

a? 59 
In the society of ladies want of sense is not so unpar- 
donable as want of manners. — Lavaler. 



If love live on hope, it dies with it; it 13 a fiic whidi 
goes out from want of fuel. — ComdUi. 
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2761 

Every man ought to be in love a few times in his life, 
and to have a smart attack of the fever. You are the 
better for it when it is over : the better for your misfor- 
tune, if you endure it with a manly heart ; how much the 
better for success, if you win it and a good wife into the 
bargain ! — Thackeray. 

2762 

The devil hath not in all his quiver's choice an arrow 
for the heart like a sweet voice. — Byron. 

2763 
Love as if you should hereafter hate ; and hate as if 

you should hereafter love. — Chilo. 

2764 
Beauty gives the features perfectness, and to the form 
its delicate proportions, yet one glance of intellect, like 
stronger magic, will outshine it all. — N, F, Willis. 

2765 
See how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! Oh, that 
I were a glove upon that hand, that I might touch that 
cheek ! — Shakespeare, 

2766 
Sudden love is the most difficult to cure. — Du Cceur. 

2767 
A smile is sleeping on thy lip, and a faint blush melt- 
ing through the light of thy transparent cheek, like a rose- 
leaf bathed in dew. — Whittier, 

2768 
A woman filled with faith in the one she loves is the 
creation of a novelist's imagination. — Balzac. 

2769 
The exaggeration of the value of clothes lessens in 
the same proportion the value of woman herself. It 
degrades the scope and purpose of her life ; it leads to 
ignorance, ill health, extravagance, and social crimes.— 
Abba Goold Woolson. 
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2770 
Oh, must the cup that holds the sweetest vintage of 
the vine of life taste bitter at the dregs ? Is there no 
story, no legend, no love passage, which shall end even 
as the bow that God hath bent in heaven, o'er the sad 
waste of mortal histories, promising respite to the rain of 
tears ? — Matthew Arnold. 

277' 

Love reckons hours for months, and days for years, 

and every little absence is an age. — Dryden. 

i772 

Nearly every folly committed by woman is bom of the 

stupidity of man. — Mkhekt. 

2773 
At lovers' perjuries they say Jove laughs. — SAiiiStf- 
sprnre. 

8774 
What woman needs is not as a woman to act or rule, 
but as a nature to grow, as an intellect to discern, as a 
soul to live fully and unimpeded, to unfold such powers 
as were given to her when we left our common home. — 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

277S 

Oh, the sweet rest of that embrace to the heart-stricken 

Maggie ! More hopeful than all wisdom is one draught 

of simple human pity that wilt not forsake us. — Otifge 

Eliot. 

2776 
A woman will confess her faults sooner than her fol- 
lies. — Alfred Bougeart. 

2777 

She knew — for quickly comes such knowledge ^ that 

his heart was darkened with her shadow. — Byron, 

2778 

Love is to the heart what summer is to the year ; it 

brings to maturity its choicest fruits. — Goethe. 
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»779 
The beginning and end of love are marked by the em- 
barrassment felt when the parties are left to themselves. 
— £ruyire. 

2780 
Opposition is the very spur of love. — Smollett. 

There is no rapture in the love which is prompted and 
supported by esteem ; such affection is lasting, not pas- 
sionate. — Wfliw Hugo. 

Husband and wife, — so much in common, how different 
in type I She all golden hues and softness, he all dark 
shades and energy ; her step so light and child-like, his 
so manly and steady. Such a contrast, and yet such a 
harmony, strength and weakness blended together 1 — 
Hujini. 

2783 

The happiness of married life depends upon the power 
of making small sacrifices with readiness and cheerful- 
ness. — Selden. 

Z784 

She was the pride of her familiar sphere, — the daily 
joy of all who on her gracefulness might gaze, and in the 
light and music of her way have a companion's portion. 
—N.P. Willu. 

2785 

Virtue, without the graces, is like a rich diamond un- 
polished. — yane Porter. 

1786 

I clasp Ihy waist, I feel thy bosom's beat, — oh, kiss me 
into faintness sweet and dim ! — Alexander Smith. 
1787 

Mirah's was the sort of voice that gives the impression 
of being meant, like a bird's wooing, for an audience 
near and beloved. — George Miiot. 
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S7ES 
Husband and wife have 50 many interests in common, 
that when they have jogged through the ups and downs 
of life a sufficient time the leash which at first galled 
often grows easy and familiar ; and unless the temper, or 
rather the disposition, and the heart of either be insufifer- 
able, what was once a grievous yoke becomes but a com- 
panionable tie. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
2789 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, and ne'er a 
true one. — Shakespeare. 

2790 

The firmest purpose of a woman's heart to well-timed, 

artful flattery may yield, — Liilo. 

2791 

Though we read of Mrs. Jellybys in novels, I have yet 

to find, in a pretty large experience of real life, a single 

case in which a woman who exercised public spirit, even 

to the extent of self-devotion, was not also an admirable 

and conscientious daughter, wife, mother, or mistress of a 

household. — Frames Power Cobbe. 

2792 

Whatever, below God, is the object of our love will, at 

some time or other, be the matter of our sorrow. — Cecil. 

sr93 

Woman's natural mission is to love ; to love but one, 

and to love always, — Miehekf. 

1794 

A spirit pure as hers is always pure, e'en while it errs. 

*79S 
A heart full of coldness, a sweet full of bitterness, a 
pain full of pleasantness, which maketh thoughts have 
eyes, and hearts, ami ears ; bred by desire, nursed by de- 
light, weaned by jealousy, killed by dissembhng, buried 
by ingratitude, — and this is love. — UUy, 
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2796 
What is beauty, after all ? Ask tlie lover who kneels 
in homage to one who has no attraction for others. The 
cold on-looker wondurs Uiat he can call that unclassic 
combination of features and that awkward form beautiful. 
Yet so it is. He sees, like Desdemona, his " visage in 
her mind," or her affections. — IV/tiliUr. 

Doubt the n 
Cokt. 

2798 
The sorrows of beautiful women draw tears from our 
purses. — Aiphonse Karr. 

i799 

Holy as heaven a mother's tender love, — the love of 

many prayers and many tears, which changes not with 

dim, declining years. — Mrs. Norton. 

2S00 

Thy voice is sweet as if it took its music from thy face. 

— L, E. London. '' 

23oi 
After all, what is vanity ? If it means only a certaia 
innocent wish to look one's best, is it not another name 
for self-respect ? Without it what would woman be ? If it 
means inordinate self- ad mi ration (very rare among per- 
sons with some occupation), it is less wicked than absurd. 

— Mrs, H. R. Haweis. 

O fatal beauty I why art thou bestowed on hapless 
woman still to make her wretched ? Betrayed by thee, 
how many are undone ! — Patterson. 
2S03 
Love has made its best interpreter a sigh. — Byron, 

2804 
We all know that there is no love in law, and but very 
little equity. — Mme. de Gailis, 
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1S05 
It is only the coward who reproaches as a dishonor the 
love a woman has cherished for him, since she cannot re- 
taliate by making a dishonor of his love for her. — Mme. 
de Lambert. 

2S06 
The requirements of health and the style of female at- 
tire which custom enjoins are in direct antagonism to 
each other. — Abba Goold Woohon. 
2S07 
Black suits the fair : it became Briseis ; she was dressed 
in black when she was carried off. White suits the dark; 
it added to thy charms, Andromeda, when, clothed in 
white, thou didst traverse the Isle of Seriphos. — Ovid. 
2S0S 
It is true that friendship often ends in love, but love in 
friendship, — never ! — Cotton. 

Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs.— 
Shakespeare. 

2S10 

No man or woman was ever cured of love by discov- 
ering the falseness of his or her lover. The living to- 
gether for three long, rainy days in the country has done 
more to dispel love than all the perfidies in love that have 
ever been committed. — Arthur Helps. 

Dress is our second self, — a dumb self, yet a most elo- 
quent expositor of the person. — Mrs. H. R. Hauieis. 

I8l2 

A woman in a single state may be happy and may be 
miserable ; but most happy, most miserable, — these are 
epithets belonging to a wife. — Coleridge. 

To make a young couple love each other, it is only nec- 
essary- to oppose and separate them. — Goethe, 
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28 14 

Remember that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which, perchance, will neither 
last nor please thee one year 1 And when thou hast it, it 
will be to thee of no price at all ; for the desire dieth 
when it is attained, and the affection perisheth when it is 
satisfied. — Sir IV, Raleigh, 

• 2815 

O woman, whose form and whose soul are the spell 
and the light of each path we pursue 1 — Moore. 

2816 

It is very worthy of observation that all the faults which 
proverbial lore — doubtless with some justice — attrib- 
utes to women are precisely the faults which harsh treat- 
ment begets in the weak. — y, C, yeaffrcson, 

2S17 
It is commonly a weak man who marries for love. — 
yohnson, 

28 18 
" Love," said the wise man, " and do what you will." 
Happy he who understands this wise saying ! Morality 
is nothing but this great maxim fully developed and ap- 
plied. — Dcgerando. 

2819 
Oh, what a hell of witchcraft lies in the small orb of one 
particular tear ! — Shakespeare, 

2S20 
Esteem incites friendship, but not love : the former is 
the twin brother of Reverence ; the latter is the child of 
Equality. — Lamartine, 

2821 
Those who love the most ardently before marriage are 
often the ones who love least afterwards. — Balzac, 

2822 
There is but one step between weariness and hate in a 
woman. — Michelet. 
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Men know that women are an ovennatch for them, and 
therefore they choose the weakest or most ignorant. H 
they do not think so, they never could be afraid of women 
knowing as much as themselves, — yohnson. 

How easy is it for the proper-false in women's waxen 
hearts to set their forms ! — Shakespeare. 

He laid him down and slept, and from his side a wom- 
an in her magic beauty rose ; dazzled and charmed, be 
called that woman " bride," and his first sleep became 
his last repose 1 — Besser. 

23z6 

Madmen and lovers see only through their humor, — 
Rochefoucauld. 

Gallantry to women (the sure road to their favor) ts 
nothing but the appearance of extreme devotion to all 
their wants and wishes, a delight in their satisfaction, and 
a conlidence in yourself as being able to contribute to- 
ward it. The slightest indifference with regard to them 
or distrust of yourself is equally fatal. Diffidence and 
awkwardness are the two antidotes to love. —Hazliil. 
2S28 

'T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark our com- 
ing, and look brighter when we come. — Byron, 

Lovers are sometimes endowed with wit, never with 
judgment — Rochebrune. 

2330 
Choose not alone a proper m:tte, but proper time to 
marry. — Cowper. 

2831 
She brought her cheek up close, and leaned on his ; at 
which he whispered kisses back on heis. — Drydm. 
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2832 
American ladies are known abroad for two distinguish- 
ing traits (besides, possibly, their beauty and self-reliance), 
and these are their ill-health and their extravagant devo- 
tion to dress. — Abba Goold Woolson, 

2S33 
None but those who have loved can be supposed to 

understand the oratory of the eye, the mute eloquence of 

a look, or the conversational powers of the face. Love's 

sweetest meanings are unspoken; the full heart knows 

no rhetoric of words, and resorts to the pantomime of 

sighs and glances. — Bovie, 

2834 

Love is a canvas furnished by nature and embroidered 

by the imagination. — Voltaire, 

2835 

The philosopher dries into a skeleton like that he in- 
vestigates, unless love teaches him. He is blind among 
his microscopes, unless he sees in the humblest human 
soul a revelation that dwarfs all the world beside. While 
he grows gray in ignorance among his crucibles, every 
girlish mother is being illuminated by every kiss of her 
child. That house is so far sacred which holds within 
its walls this new-born heir of eternity. — Higginson, 

2836 

O curse of marriage, that we call these delicate crea- 
tures ours, and not their appetites ! — Shakespeare. 

A bad wife is shackles to a man's feet, a palsy to his 
hands, a burden on his shoulders, smoke to his eyes, vin- 
egar to his teeth, a thorn to his side, a dagger to his heart. 
— Francis Osborne, 

2S3S 

To all married men be this caution, which they should 
duly tender as their life : neither to doat too much nor 
doubt a wife. — Massinger, 
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2839 

Beneath her drooping lashes slept a world of eloquent 

meaning : passionate but pure, dreamy, subdued, but oh, 

how beautiful i — Mrs. Osgood. 

2340 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend so honid as 

in woman. — Shakespeare. 

2841 

Some eyes threaten like a loaded and leveled pistol, 

and others are as insulting as hissing or kicking ; some 

have no more expression than blueberries, while others 

are as deep as a well which you can fall into. — Emerson. 

j84! 

Lips in whose rosy labyrinth, when she smiled, the soul 

was lost — Moore. 

Z843 

Love needs new leaves every summer of life, as much 

as your elm-tree, and new branches to grow broader and 

wider, and new flowers to cover the ground. — Mrs. 

j344 
The reason why women grown bad are worse than 
men is because it is the best that turns to the worst, — 
Dumas fils. 

!34S 

What causes the majority of women to be so little 

touched by friendship is that it is insipid when they have 

once tasted of love. — Rochefoucauld. 

2846 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his house 

and his wife, unless the one is about to be sold and the 

other buried, — CoUon. 

sS47 
Women and young men are very apt to tell what se- 
crets they know from the vanity of having been trusted. 
— Chestnfield. 
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2S43 

The very first of humctn life must spring from woman's 

breast ; your first small words are taught you from her 

lips, your first tears quenched by her, and your last sighs 

too often breathed out in a woman's hearing. — Byron. 

2849 

Love shall never twang his dart from any string that 'a 

formed by art, — Pauliliiig. 

2850 
No improvement that takes place in either sex can pos- 
sibly be confined to itself. Each is a universal mirror to 
each, and the respective refinement of the one will al- 
ways be in reciprocal proportion to the polish of the 
other, — Collen. 

285. 
Is not the life of woman all bound up in her alTec- 
tions ? What hath she to do in this bleak world alone ? 
It may be well for man, on his triumphal course, to move 
uncumbered by soft bonds ; but we were born for love 
and grief. — Mrs. Hemans. 

2852 
Man is no match for woman where mischief reigns. — 
Balzac. 

=353 
Women love energy and grand results, the principle 
and its goal, but they are ignorant of the long road which 
leads to that goal, appreciating neither the time nor con- 
tinuity of effort necessary, — Bulwer-Lylton. 

The soul may sooner leave off to exist than to love ; 
and like the vine, it withers and dies if it has nothing to 
embrace. — South. 

2S5S 

Women to govern men, slaves freemen, are much in 
the same degree ; all being total violations and perver- 
sions of the laws of nature and of nations, — Baton. 
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2856 
Tliis jnyful guest [Margaret Fuller] brought wit, anec- 
dotes, love stories, tragedies, oracles, with her, and with 
her broad web of relations to so many friends seemed 
like the queen of some parliament of love, who carried 
the key to all confidences, and to whom every question 
had been finally referred. — Emerson. 
1857 
Let women paint their eyes with tints of chastity.— 
TertuUian. 

2838 
I have often reflected with myself on this unaccount- 
able humor in womankind of being smitten with every- 
thing that is showy and superficial, and on the number- 
less evils that befall the sex from this light fantastical 
disposition. — Addison, 

=850 
Love is better than spectacles to make everything seem 
great. — Sir P. Sidney, 

:S<3o 

As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover 

and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so it 

is in (he nature of women to hide from the world the 

pangs of wounded affection. — Washington Irving. 

2861 

Marriage, indeed, may qualify the earnestness of his 

passion, but it very rarely mends a man's manners. — 

Coiigrcve. 

:362 
You may proceed on the failh that whatever the wom- 
an's heart is prompted to desire, the man's mind is si- 
multaneously prompted to accomplish. — Emerson, 

The good or bad qualities exhibited by men are gener- 
ally the result of calculation ; but with women they are 
impulses springing from the heart — Count Afoniholon. 
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2864 
That a lady has fast-growing daughters, strapping sons, 
and a husband hard at work at his office all day long is 
no reason why she should ever enter the family circle 
with rumpled hair, soiled cap, or unfastened gown. The 
prettiest woman in the world would spoil by such sins in 
her toilet. — G. A. Saia. 

2865 
As vivacity is the gift of woman, gravity is that of man, 
'^Addison. 

2866 
Whispering, " I will ne'er consent," consented. — 
£yron, 

2867 

An undoubted, uncontested, conscious beauty is, of all 
women, the least sensible of flattery upon that head ; she 
knows that it is her due, and therefore is obliged to no- 
body for giving it to her. — Chesterfield, 

2868 

Many a generous sentiment, many a virtuous resolu- 
tion, has been called forth and matured by admiration 
of one who may herself, perhaps, have been incapable of 
either. — Whately. 

2869 
And with a velvet lip print on his brow such language 
as the tongue hath never spoken. — Mrs, Sigoumey, 

2S70 
The heart needs not for its heaven much space, nor 
many stars therein, if only the star of love has arisen. — 
Richter. 

2871 
He who too soon professes himself a lover raises ob- 
stacles to his own wishes, and those whom disappoint- 
ments have taught experience endeavor to conceal their 
passion till they believe their mistress wishes for the dis- 
covery. — yohnson. 
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2371 
III looking back through the centuries we find that the 
fame of women has always been more purely personal 
than that of men. Men have perpetuated their names 
through iheir works and deeds ; women, restrained in the 
use of (heir powers, have been able to leave little more 
to the world than the legacy of their lives. — Mary Clem- 
en 
A jealous lover lights his torch from the iire-brands of 
the fiend. — Burke. 

2874 
Give me the eloquent cheek where blushes bum and 
die. — Mrs. Osgood. 

287s 
With a susceptible woman, glances are more potent 
than words. — Alfred de Musset. 
a876 
Virgil has very finely touched upon this female passion 
for dress and show in the character of Camilla, who, 
though she seems to have shaken ofE all the other weak- 
nesses of her sex, is still described as a woman in this 
particular. — Addison. 

2877 

The gentle pressure and the thrilling touch, the least 

glance, better understood than words, which still said all, 

and ne'er could say too much. — Byron. 

2S78 

A curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world 

for teaching the virtue of patience and long-suffering. — 

Wasfiington Irring. 

2S79 
Wiien was it known that female goodness or knowl- 
edge was able to attract that officiousness, or inspire that 
ardor, which beauty produces wherever it appears?^ 
jfohnson. 
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How often have the memoirs of a woman, the corre- 
spondence of her leisure liours, llie small lecords of iier 
diary, rendered clear some of the more obscure portions 
of history ! Her light and careless hand lifts the curtain 
drawn by deep-scheming politicians over the hidden 
springs and motives that influence alike events and indi- 
viduals. ^ Flora Dawson. 



Excessive love in loathing ever ends. — Ovid. 



s express wliat they dare not speak. — 



Women's glan 
Alphome Karr. 

Love is a thing so deep and so beautiful that each 
man feels that nothing but conceits and pretty words 
have been said about it by other men. — Arlhur Helps, 

Bashful sincerity and comely love. — Shakespeare. 

I know not how, but martial men are given to love : I 
think it is but as they are given to wine ; for perils comr 
monly ask to be paid in pleasures. — ■ Bacon, 
jSS6 

Few men make advances where there is no encourage- 
ment. — BalwerLytton. 



A very judicious mother 
family of children, all of \ 



iSS; 

■, who had brought up a large 
whom are now responsible and 
useful members of society, remarked that it was her 
practice to obey her children for the first year of their 
life, but ever after she expected them to obey her. — 

y. s. c. Abboit. 

2SS3 
The real lover, who, perhaps, gains possession o£ an- 
other, yet loses himself. — -J. Petit Senn, 
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2SS9 
When a mollier — as fond mothers often will — vow» 
that slic knows everj- ihougbt in her daughter's heart, I 
think she pretends to know a great deal too much ; nor 
can there be a wholesonier task for the elders, as our 
young subjects grow up, naturally demanding liberty and 
citizens' rights, than for ua to gracefully abdicate our sov- 
ereign pretensions and claims of absolute control. — 
27iiuiieray. 

aSpo 
Heaven will be no heaven to me if I do not meet my 
wife there. — Andrew yackson. 
2S91 
A woman who marries a man poorer than herself is 
rarely willing to be guided by him. While declining to 
adopt his ideas and -habits she will endeavor to impose 
her own upon him. — Mkhehl. 
2892 
How much the wife Is dearer than the bride I — Lyttel- 
ion. 

*893 
They that marry ancient people merely in expectation 
of burying them hang themselves in hope that some one 
wiil come and cut the halter. — Fuller. 

Frivolous talk with ladies unbends the mind and pol- 
ishes the manners. — Chesterfield. 
2895 
1'hough 't is pleasant weaving nets, 't is wiser to make 
cages. — Moore. 

8896 

Women are perfectly well aware that the more they 

seem to obey the more surely they rule. — Miehelet. 

»S97 

While literary females write romances, womea of the 

world live them. — Chan\fort. 
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2898 
If ever (as that ever may be near) you meet in some 
fresh cheek the power of fancy, then shall you know the 
wounds invisible that love's keen arrow makes. — Shake- 
speare, 

2899 
Madame de Stael is a woman by herself, and has done 

more than all the rest of them together, intellectually ; 

she ought to have been a man. — Byron, 

2900 
They who cannot be induced to fear for love will never 
be enforced to love for fear : love opens the heart, fear 
shuts it ; that encourages, this compels ; and victory meets 
encouragement, but flees compulsion. — Quarles, 

2901 
Weakness is more opposed to virtue than is vice. — 
Rochefoucauld, 

2902 
Inaccuracies in orthography and style are never par- 
doned except in ladies. — Chesterfield, 

2903 
Towns and countries have female names, and are rep- 
resented as females \ and, in truth, the mothers who edu- 
cate for the future the first five years of their children's 
life do found cities and countries. — Richter, 

2904 
Suspect men and women who affect great softness of 
manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enunci- 
ation studied, slow, and deliberate. — Lavater, 

2905 
As few germs, comparatively, live to be flowers, so few 
of our early loves ripen into " the bright consummate " 
flower of affection founded on appreciation. — Bovke, 

2906 
There is nothing on earth we cannot do better than 
women, except to be beautiful. — Sydney Dobett* 
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2907 
The happiness that is quite understood at last becomes 
tiresome ; to give it zest we must have ups and downs ; 
the difficulties which are usually'mingled with love awaken 
passion and increase pleasure. — Moiihre. 

290S 
Virtue itself offends when coupled with forbidding 
manners, — Middleton, 

2909 
It is a miserable thing to love where one hates ; and 
yet it is not inconsistent. — Shenstone. 

2910 
But though I loved you well, I wooed you not; and 
yet, good faith, I wished myself a man, or that we women 
had men's privilege of speaking first. — Shakespeare, 

291 1 
We can have many wives, but only one mother.— 
Abd-el'Kader. 

2912 
Women are not apt to be won by the charms of verse ; 
they have little sympathy with the dreamers on Parnas- 
sus, and allow themselves to be influenced by something 
more substantial than the roses and lilies of the muse. — 
Bayard Taylor. 

2913 
Oh, how I grudge the grave this heavenly form I Thy 

beauties will inspire the arms of Death, and warm the 
pale, cold tyrant into life. — Southey, 

2914 
There is one warning lesson in life which few of us 
have not received, and no book that I can recall to mem- 
ory has noted down with an adequate emphasis. It is 
this : Beware •f parting ! The true sadness is not in the 
pain of the parting ; it is in the when and the how you are 
to meet again with the face about to vanish from your 
view. — Bulwer-Lyttan. 



h 
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2915 

The beings closest to us, whether in love or hate, are 
often virtually our interpreters of the world; and some 
feather-headed gentleman or lady whom, in passing, we 
regret to take as legal tender for a human being may be 
acting as a melancholy theory of life in the minds of those 
who live with them, like a piece of yellow and wavy glass 
that distorts form and makes color an affliction. — George 
Eliot. 

2916 

No female author ever wrote or will write a great poem. 
— Sydney DobelL 

2917 
Handsome widows, after a twelvemonth, enjoy a lati- 
tude and longitude without limit. — Balzac. 

2918 
Love sometimes touches the coquette with his dart. — 
;! Victor Hugo. 

:| Love is such an affection as cannot so properly be said 

■; to be in the soul as the soul to be in that. — South. 

\ 2920 

! Sweet love, changing its property, turns to the sourest 

and most deadly hate. — Shakespeare, 
j 2921 

No man knows what the wife of his bosom is — no man 

knows what a ministering angel she is — until he has 

gone with her through the fiery trials of this world. — 

Washington Irving. 

2922 
Love purifies both the lover and the loved one. — 
M771C. de Maintenon, 

2923 • 

The man who leaves a woman best pleased with her- 
self is the one whom she will soonest wish to see. — 
Rochefoucauld. 
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2924 

Love may be likened to the sun, under whose influence 
one plan elaborates nutriment for man, and another poi- 
son ; and which, while it draws up pestilence from the 
marsh and jungle, and sets the simoon in motion over the 
desert, diffuses light, life, and happiness over the healthy 
and cultivated regions of the earth. — Soutkey, 

2925 

Wherever love goes, there springs the true heart's-ease, 
rooting itself even in the polar ices. — Whittier, 

2926 
A woman of honor should not suspect another of things 
she would not do herself, — Marguerite de Valois, 

2927 
Beauty is a beam from heaven, that dazzles blind our 
reason. — Campbell, 

2928 
I know the sum of all that makes a man, a just man 
happy, consists in the well-choosing of his wife ; and then 
well to agree it does require equality of years, of birth, of 
fortune. — Massinger. 

2929 
Nothing flatters a man so much as the happiness of his 
wife ; he is always proud of himself as the source of it — 
yo/tnson, 

2930 
The consciousness of being loved softens the keenest 
pangs, even at the moment of parting ; yea, even the eter- 
nal farewell is robbed of half its bitterness when uttered 
in accents that breathe love to the last sigh. — Addison. 

2931 
When I am old and weary of the world I may grow 
desperate, and take a wife to mortify withal. — Otway. 

2932 
Wise men, like wine, are best when old ; pretty womeni 
like bread, are best when young. — Haliburtm. 
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2933 
Love is the completion of our being in another. — 

Cokridge, 

2934 
I am not sure if the ladies understand the full value of 

the influence of absence, nor do I think it wise to teach 
it them, lest, like the Clelias and Mandanes of yore, they 
should resume the humor of sending their lovers into ban- 
ishment Distance, in truth, produces in idea the same 
effect as in real perspective. Objects are softened and 
rounded and rendered doubly graceful ; the harsher and 
more ordinary points of character are mellowed down, 
and those by which it is remembered are the more strik- 
ing outlines that mark sublimity, grace, and beauty, — 
Walter Scott, 

2935 
The most beautiful are not always the best loved. — 

Mtne. du Deffand. 

2936 

Base men, being in love, have then a nobility in their 

natures more than is native to them. — Shakespeare. 

2937 
She 's not well married that lives married long, but 

she's best married that dies married young. — Shake- 
speare, 

2938 
Let even an affectionate Goliath get himself tied to a 

small, tender thing, dreading to hurt it by pulling, and 

dreading still more to snap the cord, and which of the 

two, pray, will be master ? — George Eliot, 

2939 
Love-letters are the froth of affection, — Ninon de Len- 

clos, 

2940 
There were sighs, the deeper for suppression, and 
stolen glances, sweeter for the theft. — Byron. 
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2941 
The human heart has of course its pouting fits : it de- 
termines to live alone ; to flee into desert places ; to have 
no employment, that is ; to love nothing ; but to keep on 
sullenly beating, beating, beating, until death lays his lit- 
tle finger on the sulky thing, and all is still. It goes 
away from the world, and straightway, shut from human 
company, it falls in love with a plant, a stone ; yea, it 
dandles cat or dog, and calls the creature darling. Yes, 
it is the beautiful necessity of our nature to love some- 
thing. — Douglas Jerrold, 

2942 
Her strength is in her grace, her weapon is love ; and 
her power is resistless when these are combined with 
modest merit. — Frederic Saunders. 

2943 
The most high-flown, glowing philanthropist I ever saw 

was a lady who in her own home was the fiercest little 

vixen unhung I For all that, her romantic benevolence 

was real. In fact, her heat in scheming good was the 

same heat that set her squabbling. — Charles Buxton, 

2944 
We never can willingly offend where we sincerely love. 
'^Rowland Hill. 

2945 
True beauty is in the mind ; and the expression of the 

features depends more upon the moral nature than most 

people are aware of. — Frederic Saunders, 

2946 
Let man learn to be grateful to woman for this un- 
doubted achievement of her sex : that it is she — she far 
more than he, and she too often in despite of him — who 
has kept Christendom from lapsing back into barbarism ; 
kept mercy and truth from being utterly overborne by 
those two greedy monstersi money and war,-— /^. D» 
Huntington, 
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2947 
Those who are formed to win general admiration are 

seldom calculated to bestow individual happiness. — 

Lady B/essington. 

2948 
It may be laid down as a general rule that no woman 
who hath any great pretensions to admiration is ever well 
pleased in a company where she perceives herself to fill 
only a second place. — Fielding, 

2949 
We always love those who admire us, but we do not 
always love those whom we admire. — Rochefoucauld. 

2950 
Loving souls are very similar to paupers. They live 
upon what is given them. — Mme, Swctchine. 

2951 
So great a happiness do I esteem it to be loved that I 
really fancy every blessing both from gods and men ready 
to descend spontaneously upon him who is loved. — Xeno- 
phon, 

2952 
Limited absence sweetens love. — RivaroL 

2953 
It is a deep mystery, the way the heart of man turns 

to one woman out of all the rest he 's seen i' the world, 

and makes it easier for him to work seven years for her, 

like Jacob did for Rachel, sooner than have any other 

woman for th* asking. — George Eliot, 

2954 

There is a French saying. Love is the dawn of mar- 
riage, and marriage is the sunset of love. — De Finod, 

2955 

Amiable people, while they are more liable to imposi- 
tion in their casual contact with the world, yet radiate so 
much of mental sunshine that they are always reflected 
in all appreciative hearts. — Mme. Deluzy. 
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2956 
How often a new affection makes a new man I The 
sordid, cowering soul turns heroic. The frivolous girl 
becomes the steadfast martyr of patience and ministra- 
tion, transfigured by deathless love. The career of bound- 
ing impulses turns into an anthem of sacred deeds. — 
Chapin, 

2957 
Our sweetest experiences of affection are meant to be 

suggestions of that realm which is the home of the heart. 

— Beecher, 

2958 
Methinks a being that is beautiful becometh more so 
as it looks on beauty, — the eternal beauty of undying 
things. — Byron. 

2959 
Is beauty vain because it will fade ? These are earth's 
green robe and heaven's light rain. — PUrpont. 

2960 
In bringing up a child think of its old age. — youbert. 

2961 
True delicacy, that most beautiful heart-leaf of human- 
ity, exhibits itself most significantly in little things. — 
Mary Howitt, 

2962 
Alack ! there Jies more peril in thine eye than twenty 
of their swords ; look thou but sweet, and I am proof 
against their enmity. — Shakespeare. 

2963 
Were we eloquent as angels, yet should we please some 
men and some wOmen much more by listening than by 
talking. — Colion. 

2964 
Men are by nature far less constant than women. Men 
are a sort of animal, that if ever they are constant it is 
only when they are ill-used. — Lady Montagu. 
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2965 
In her griefs, in her rages, in the pains and anguish of 
wrong and desertion, how a woman remembers to smile, 
courtesy, caress, dissemble ! How resolutely they dis- 
charge the social proprieties ! How they have a word, or a 
hand, or a kind little speech or reply, for the passing ac- 
quaintance, who crosses, unknowing, the path of the trag- 
edy, drops a light, airy remark or two, and passes on 1 — 
Thackeray. 

2966 
A maiden never bold, of spirit so still and quiet that 
her motion blushes at herself. — Shakespeare. 

2967 
The only book that women care much to write in is 
man's heart. — Michelet, 

296S 
In the higher classes, a damsel, however giddy, is still 
under the dominion of etiquette, and subject to the sur- 
veillance of mammas and chaperons ; but the country girl, 
who snatches her momehts of gayety during the intervals 
of labor, is under no guardianship or restraint, and her 
amusements become so much the more hazardous. — 
Walter Scott. 

2969 
Love is woman's paradise on earth, and heaven itself 
is love. — Mrs, Sigoumey. 

2970 
'T is pleasing to be schooled in a strange tongue by 
female lips and eyes; that is, I mean, when both the 
teacher and the taught are young. — Byron. 

297 1 
In wishing to extend her empire woman destroys it. — 
Cabanis. 

2972 
Levity of behavior, always a weakness, is far more un- 
becoming in a woman than in a man. — William Fenn* 
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2973 
It appears to me that a truly lovable woman is thereby 

unfitted for friendship; and that a woman fitted for friend- 
ship is but little fitted for love. — Alexander Walker, 

2974 
Presence of mind, penetration, fine observation, are the 
sciences of woman ; ability to avail themselves of these 
is their talent. — Rousseau, 

2975 
Whatever may be the laws and customs of a country, 

women always give the tone to morals. Whether slaves 
or free, they reign, because their empire is that of the af- 
fections. — Aimh Martin, 

2976 
You will see one hundred hostile brothers for one Cly- 
temnestra. Out of a thousand assassins who are exe- 
cuted you will scarcely find four women. — Voltaire. 

2977 
No man can either live piously or die righteously with- 
out a wife. — Richter, 

2978 

I can imagine no state more glorious for a woman than 
to form the happiness of one, and the bond of union of 
many, by all the charms of friendship and decency.— 
Mme, Roland, 

2979 

Before entering upon a career of fame, women should 
reflect that, even for fame itself, they must renounce the 
happiness and repose destined for their sex, and that in 
this career there are few situations that can compare with 
the obscure life of an adored wife and happy mother. — 
Mme. de Stael. 

2980 

A lover is the very fool of nature, made sick by his 
own wantonness of thought, his fevered fancy. — Hiom' 
son. 
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2981 
Want of perseverance is the great fault of woman in 
everything, — morals, attention to health, friendship, and 
so on. It cannot be too often repeated that women never 
reach the end of anything, through want of perseverance. 
~Mme. Necker, 

2982 
Let me but bear your love. I *11 bear your cares. — 
Shakespeare, 

29?3 
Extreme vanity sometimes hides under the garb of ultra- 
modesty. — Mrs^ yameson, 

2984 . 
As to woman existing only for man, there can be more 
doubt of it than that man exists only for woman. — Alex- 
ander Walker, 

2985 
Artifice is a talent natural to women. Let little girls 
be in this respect compared with little boys of the same 
age ; and if these appear not dull, blundering, stupid, in 
comparison, I shall be incontestably wrong. — Rousseau. 

Be ever gentle with the children God has given you. — 
JEli/tu Burritt. 

2987 
Dance, dance as long as you can ; we must travel 
through life, but why make a dead march of it ? — Eliza 
Cook, 

29S8 
Earth has one angel less and heaven one more since 
yesterday. Already, kneeling at the throne, she has re- 
ceived her welcome, and is resting on the bosom of her 
Saviour. If human love have power to penetrate the veil 
(and halh it not .'^), then there are yet living here a few 
who have the blessedness of knowing that an angel loves 
them. — Hawthorne, 
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29S9 
Women suffer more from disappointments than men, 
because they have more of faith, and are naturally more 
credulous. — Marguerite de Valois. 

2990 
Man cannot degrade woman without himself falling 
into degradation ; he cannot elevate her without at the 
same time elevating himself. — Alexander Walker, 

2991 
To be loved we should merit but little esteem ; all su- 
periority incites awe and aversion. — Helvetius, 

2992 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. — Shake- 
speare, 

2993 
In family government let this be always remembered, 

that no reproof or denunciation is so potent as the silent 
influence of a good example. — Hosea Ballon, 

2994 
Speech is a laggard and a sloth, but the eyes shoot out 
an electric fluid that condenses all the elements of sen- 
timent and passion in one single emanation. — Horace 
Smith. 

299s 
Love requires not so much proofs as expressions of 

love. Love demands little else than the power to feel 

and to requite love. — Richter, 

2996 
There are faces so fluid with expression, so flushed 
and rippled by the play of thought, that we can hardly 
find what the mere features really are. When the deli- 
cious beauty of lineaments loses its power, it is because 
a more delicious beauty has appeared, that an interior 
and durable form has been disclosed. — Emerson, 

2997 
It is easy to flatter ; it is harder to praise. — Richter. 
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2998 
If we revert to history we shall find that the women 
who have distinguished themselves have neither been the 
most beautiful nor most gentle of their sex. — Mary Woli" 
stofiecraft 

2999 
A just man is very rare, but a just woman is still more 

so. — Ninon de Lendos. 

3000 

Talk not to me of the wisdom of women, — I know my 
sex well ; the wisest of us all are but little less foolish 
than the rest. — Mary Queen of Scots, 

3001 

Sappho may be cited as the author of lyric strains not 
excelled in any age ; but her masculine, her unwomanly 
character procured her from Horace the name of '' in^s- 
cula Sappho." — Alexander Walker. 

3002 

If a woman's celebrity attracts homage, it is probably 

by a sentiment at variance with love; it assumes the 

forms, but it is only as a means of access to a new kind 

of influence that each desires to flatter. — Mme, de Stail. 

3003 
There are few things we know well, and least of all do 

we know women. — E, Souvcsire, 

3004 
Women think their minds cultivated when they have 
attained to literature without having analyzed anything. 
They are in error ; the mind is cultivated first by habits 
of order and correctness, and secondly by reflection. — 
Mme. Necker, 

300s 
Trust to me, judicious mother : do not make of your 

daughter an honest man, as if to give the lie to nature ; 

make her an honest woman, and be assured that she will 

be of more worth both to herself and to us. "^RoussiOH. 
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3006 
Now my love is thawed, which, like a waxen image 
against a fire, bears no*impression of the thing it was. -^ 
Shakespeare, 

3007 
Nothing is so atrocious as fancy without taste,— 
Goethe. 

3008 
Women see faults much more readily in each other 
than they can discover perfections. — Chamfort, 

3009 
Loving is a painful thrill, and not to love more painful 

still. — Moore. 

3010 
No woman by her learning ever compensated for that 
total abandonment of female character which is insepara- 
ble from the assumption of such attainments. — Alexan- 
der Walker. 

301 1 
Features, — the great souFs apparent seat. — W. C. 
Bryant. 

3012 
It is more difficult for a man to be faithful to a mis- 
tress who favors him than to one who ill-treats him. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

3013 
There is no tongue that flatters like a lover's ; and yet, 

in the exaggeration of his feelings, flattery seems to him 

commonplace. Strange and prodigal exuberance, which 

soon exhausts itself by overflowing. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

3014 
In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, and they tell in 

a garland their loves and cares. — Percival. 

3015 
We suffer less from pain than from pleasure. — Mme. 

de Sivigni. 
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3016 
Women speak at an earlier a'^e, more easil}', and more 
agreeably, than men. '1 hey arc accused also of speaking 
more; this is as it should be, and 1 willingly change the 
reproach into a eulogy. — Rousseau, 

3017 
Domestic law should be like that of heaven : the law of 
heaven is love. — Ilosca Ballon, 

3018 
The early months of marriage often are times of crit- 
ical tumult, — whether that of a shrimp pool or of deeper 
waters, — which afterwards subsides into cheerful peace. 
— George Eliot, 

3019 
I have never quite understood the relationship between 

beauty and weakness, womanly sweetness and womanly 
silliness; to my mind, indeed, that woman being the 
most beautiful who is the most capable, while weakness 
and silliness can never by any chance be other than un- 
lovely. — E, Lynn Lytiton, 

3020 
The world is the book of women. — Rousseau, 

3021 
Love *s not a flower that grows on the dull earth ; 
springs by the calendar; must wait for sun; for rain; 
matures by parts ; must take its time to stem, to leaf, to 
bud, to blow. It owns a richer soil, and boasts a quicker 
seed! You look for il, and see it not; and lo, e'en 
while you look, the peerless flower is up, consummate in 
the birth ! — Sheridan Knorcla, 

3022 
Women, sometimes boastin:^ of their weakness, cun- 
nini^ly obtain power by playing on the weakness of men. 
And they may well glory in their illicit sway, for, like 
Turkish bashaws, they have more real power than their 
masters. — Mary Wollstonecraft, 
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3023 
Beauty and grace command the world. Queen Eliza- 
beth denominated a good face a universal passport ; and 
Lord Bacon declared a pleasing figure to be a perpetual 
letter of recommendation. — Park Benjamin, 

3024 
Self love was born before love. — De Finod. 

302s 
A virtuous woman should reject the first offer of mar- 
riage, as a good man does that of a bishopric ; but I 
would not advise neither the one nor the other to persist 
in refusing what they secretly approve. — Addison. 

3026 
To her love was like the air of heaven, — invisible, in- 
tangible ; it yet encircled her soul, and it was her life. — 
Miss Mcintosh* 

3027 
I find she loves him because she hides it. Love teaches 
cunning even to innocence ; and when he gets possession, 
his first work is to dig deep within a heart, and there lie 
hid, and like a miser in the dark feast alone. — Drydm. 

3028 
Love is the first and potent influence by which the soul 
is elevated and poetized. — Lamartine, 

3029 
When a young man complains that a young lady has 
no heart, it is pretty certain that she has his. — George 
D, Prentice, 

3030 
A lively writer — I cannot recollect his name — asks 

what business women turned of forty have to do in the 

world. — Mary WoUstonecraft, 

3031 
A man is in no danger so long as he talks his love ; 

but to write it is to impale himself on his own pothooks. 

— Douglas yerrold. 

23 
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3032 
The wounds invisible that love's keen arrows make. — 

Shakespeare, 

3033 
She felt his flame ; but deep within her breast, in bash- 
ful coyness or in maiden pride, the soft return concealed. 
— Thomson, 

3034 
A woman's arm touched the soul of a great sculptor 

two thousand years ago, so that he wrought an image of 
it for the Parthenon which moves us still as it clasps lov- 
ingly the time-worn marble of a headless trunk I — George 
Eliot, 

3035 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious as are 

the concealed comforts of a man, locked up in woman's 

love. — Middleton, 

3036 
We claim for women a share of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered to man, because we believe that they will 
never be thoroughly taught until they are taught at the 
same time and in the same classes. — Caroline H. DalL 

3037 
A female poet, a female author of any kind, ranks be- 
low an actress, / think. — Charles Lamb, 

303S 
We have only to open the Greek literature to see with 

what airs of superiority, with what serene and lofty con- 
tempt, with what mocking and biting scorn, women were 
treated by that lively and ingenious people, who looked 
upon them merely as toys. — Buckle. 

3039 
What is so unearthly, so beautiful, as the first birth of a 

woman's love ? The air of the heaven is not purer in its 

wanderings, its sunshine, nor more holy in its warmth. — 

Bulwer-Lytton, 
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3040 
Only by the union of manly energy and decision with 
womanly gentleness does the child rest and sail as at the 
conflux of two streams; or, in another figure, the sun 
raises the tide, and so does the moon, but he raises it 
only one foot, she three, and both united four. The hus- 
band only marks full stops in the child's life, the wife 
commas and semicolons, and both more frequently. One 
might exclaim, " Mothers, be fathers ! " and " Fathers, be 
mothers ! " for the two sex perfect the human race, as 
Mars and Venus gave birth to harmony. — Richter. 

3041 
Let us love temperately : things violent last not ; and 

too much dotage rather argues folly than true affection. 

^^ Massinger, 

3042 
It is sweeter to love than to be loved. — Mme. Dduzy. 

3043 
Love has no middle term ; it either saves or destroys. 

— Victor Hugo, 

3044 
It is impossible to love a second time what we have 

once really ceased to love. — Rochefoucauld, 

3045 
Should not this sex, which we condemn to obscure 

duties, be destined to functions the most noble and ele- 
vated?— /VaA?. 

3046 
Love, true love, can flower but once in life, in woman's 
life, the aloe of the heart. — Mrs, Osgood, 

3047 
The great prodigality of women has reached such large 

proportions that one must be wealthy to have one for 

himself. — Alphonse Karr, 

3048 

We love too much ; hate in the like extreme. — Homer, 
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3049 
In love all is risk. In the grove or before the altar, in 

an embrace or a golden ring, by the chirping of a cricket 

or at the sound of trumpets and kettle-drums, it is all 

only a risk ; chance does it all. — Goethe, 

3050 
Whenever we admit women to a wider scope of pur- 
suits and professions, we must also remove the shackles 
of our present conventional rules, which would then be- 
come an insufferable restraint on either maid or wife. — 
Hawthorne, 

The waking dream of women is hope. — Mme. de Gi- 
rardin. 

3052 
Woman is quick to recognize genius, to listen when 
wisdom speaks. She chatters, to be sure, in the presence 
of fools ; but when earnest men come to know the value 
of her enthusiasm, they will never be willing to lose it. — 
Caroline IT, DalL 

3053 
As nice as we are in love, we forgive more faults in 

that than in friendship. Expostulations betwixt friends 

end generally ill, but well betwixt lovers. — Henry Home, 

3054 
The man loves the sex, the woman loves only the indi- 
vidual ; and the more she loves him, the more cold she is 
to the species. — Bulwer-Lytton, 

305s • 
Man decides by reason ; the judgment of woman is 

contingent upon her love ; there where she does not love 
a woman has already passed judgment. — Schiller, 

3056 
Oh, why did God, Creator wise, that peopled highest 
heaven with spirit masculine, create at last this novelty 
on earth, this fair defect of nature ? — Milton* 
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3057 
The delicate face, where thoughtful care already min- 
gled with the winning grace and loveliness of youth ; the 
too bright eye ; the spiritual head ; the lips that pressed 
each other with such high resolve and courage of the 
heart ; the slight figure, firm in its bearing, and yet so very 
weak. — Dickms. 

3058 
Love, knavery, and necessity make men good actors. 

— Balzac, 

3059 
Coerced innocence is like an imprisoned lark : open 

the door, and it is off forever I The bird that roams 
through the sky and the groves unrestrained knows how 
to dodge the hawk and protect itself ; but the caged one, 
the moment it leaves its bars and bolts behind, is pounced 
upon by the fowler or the vulture. — Haliburton. 

3060 
Experience does not make women wiser ; it only hard- 
ens them. — y. y, Rousseau, 

3061 
When the noblest woman in all France stood on the 
scaffold, just before her execution, she is said to have 
turned towards the statue of liberty, — which, strangely 
enough, had been placed near the guillotine, as its patron 
saint, — with the exclamation, "O Liberty! what crimes 
have been committed in thy name I " — Whittier. 

3062 
Grace has been defined the outward expression of the 
inward harmony of the soul. — Hazlitt, 

3063 
Wicked is not much worse than indiscreet. — Donne, 

3064 
Love's heralds should be thoughts, which ten times 

faster glide than the sun's beams driving back shadows 

over lowering hills. — Shakespeare* 
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3065 
Humility, the loveliest, sweetest flower that bloomed 
in Paradise, and the first that died, has rarely blossomed 
since on mortal soil. It is so frail, so delicate a thing, it 
is gone if it but looks upon itself ; and she who ventures 
to esteem it hers proves by that single thought she has it 
not. — Airs, E. Fry, 

3066 
Puiity is the feminine, truth the masculine, of honor.— 
Jfarc, 

3067 
The slight that can be conveyed in a glance, in a gra- 
cious smile, in a wave of the hand, is often the ne plus 
ultra of art. What insult is so keenly felt as the polite 
insult, which it is impossible to resent? — yulia Kavor 
nag/t, 

306S 
Receive no satisfaction for premeditated impertinence; 
forget it, forgive it, but keep him inexorably at a distance 
who offered it. — Lavater, 

3069 
Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives the 
persons who labor under it by the prejudice it affords 
every worthy person in their favor. — Shcnsione. 

3070 
A wise man in his house should find a wife gentle and 
courteous, or no wife at all. — Euripides, 

3071 
When one becomes indifferent to women, to children, 

and young people, he may know that he is superannuated, 
and has withdrawn from whatsoever is sweetest and purest 
in human existence. — Alcott, 

3072 
Happy is it to place a daughter ; yet it pains a father's 
heart when he delivers to another's house a child, the ob- 
ject of his tender care. — Euripides. 
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3073 
Without hearts there is no home. — Byron, 

3074 
Where woman is most a slave, she is at least sacred to 

her son. The Turkish Sultan must prostrate himself at 
the door of his mother's apartments, and were he known 
to have insulted her it would make his throne tremble. 
Among the savage African Touaricks, if two parents dis- 
agree, it is to the mother that the child's obedience be- 
longs. — Higginson, 

3075 
Ideas are like beards, — men never have any until they 

grow up, and women none at all. — Voltaire, 

3076 
Either sex alone b but half itself. — Plato. 

3077 
He that would have fine guests let him have a fine 

wife. — Ben jfonson, 

3078 
Ever the feminine fades into mystery, pales undistin- 
guished into the powers of nature, there working with 
earnest force in silence, bashful and beautiful in its re- 
serve. — Alcott. 

3079 
Wife, — a guardian angel o'er his life presiding, doub- 
ling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. — Rogers, 

3080 
Men need not try where women fail. — Euripides. 

3081 
*T is best repenting in a coach-and-six. If among the 
rich there is less love in wedlock, less quiet and happi- 
ness at home, still they are less chained to each other, 
and have more independence. — Bulwcr-Lytton, 

30S2 
The very difference of character in marriage produces 
a harmonious combination. — Washington Irving. 
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30S3 
I^et her who is full of beauty and admiration, sitting 

like the queen of flowers in majesty among the daugh- 
ters of women, — let her watch lest vanity enter her heart, 
beguiling her to rest proudly upon her own strength ; let 
her remember that she standeth upon slippery places, and 
be not high-minded, but fear. — Mrs. Sigoumey. 

30S4 
The woman's hour has struck. — Warrington. 

3085 
I thought I knew how corrupt modem society could 

be ; but I did not know how unsoundness had darted to 

its very core till I began to read law, and to understand 

the estimate which that puts upon women and chastity. 

— Caroline H, DalL 

30S6 
The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love ; the taint of 
earth, the odor of the skies, is in it. — Bailey. 

30S7 
The influence of woman will ever be exercised directly 

or indirectly in all good or evil. It is a part of the 

scheme of nature. Give her, then, such light as she is 

capable of receiving. Educate her, whatever her station, 

for taking her part in society. Her ignorance has often 

made her interference fatal; her knowledge never.— 

Lady Sydney Morgan, 

30SS 
Let her be a sea captain if she will. — Margaret Fuller 

Ossoli. 

3089 
Women's prayers are things perfectly by rote, as they 

put on one stocking after another. — Swift. 

3090 
To a father waxing old nothing is dearer than a daugh- 
ter; sons have spirits of a higher pitch, but less inclined 
to sweet, endearing tenderness. — Euripides. 
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309« 
What will not woman, gentle woman, dare when strong 

affection stirs her spirit up ? — Southey. 

3092 

Let a man who wants to find abundance of employ 

ment procure a woman and a ship ; for no two things do 

produce more trouble if you begin to equip them ; neither 

are these two things ever equipped enough. — Flautus, 

3093 
Two women placed together make cold weather. •-« 

Shakespeare, 

3094 
The caprices of womankind are not limited by any 

climate or nation, and they are more uniform than can be 

imagined. — Swift, 

309s 
A cunning woman is a knavish ioo\,'^Lytteltan. 

3096 
Let a neatness as exquisite as womanly, and as polished 
as that of Charlotte Bronte, pervade not only our homeSi 
but consecrate our own personal appearance ; then may 
we safely wear the livery of the schools. — Caroiim H. 
DalL 

3097 
The best thing to keep them from playing the devil 19 

to encourage them to play the fool. — Bulwer-Lyttoiu 

3098 
Love is the loadstone of love. — Vauvenargues. 

3099 
In love it is all important to begin well ; for everybody 

knows that whoever takes one step will take more. — 
Fonteneile. 

3100 
For women are by nature formed to feel some consola- 
tion when their tongue gives utterance to the afflictions 
they endure. --* Euripides. 
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3101 
Women especially should be allowed the free use of 
whatever strength their Maker has seen fit to give them. 
It is essential to the virtue of society that they should be 
allowed the freest moral action, unfettered by ignorance 
and unintimidated by authority ; for it is an unquestioned 
and unquestionable fact that if women were not weak 
men would not be wicked, and that if women were bravely 
pure there would be an end of the dastardly tyranny of 
licentiousness. — Harriet Martineau. 

3102 
I know the ways of women. When you will they won't, 
and when you won't they are dying for you. — Terence. 

3103 
Love knows no measure, has no grave. — Ruffini. 

3104 
Friendship is constant in all other things save in the 

office and affairs of love : therefore all hearts in love use 

their own tongues ; let every eye negotiate for itself, and 

trust no agent. — Shakespeare. 

3105 
Whenever, in society, young persons are detected in a 

rising attachment, there is sure to be an attempt to em- 
barrass them or bring them nearer together ; just as, aft- 
erwards, when their passion is declared, to separate them. 
— Goethe. 

3106 
Be that you are, — that is, a woman ; if you be more 
you 're none. — Shakespeare. 

3107 
What is love itself, for the one we love best ? An en- 
folding of immeasurable cares, which yet are better than 
any joy outside our love. — George Eliot. 

310S 
I think that few people are aware how early it is right 
to respect the modesty of an infant. — Harriet Martineau. 
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3109 
The married man is like the bee that fixes his hive, 

augments the world, benefits the republic, and, by a daily 

diligence, without wronging any, profits all ; but he who 

contemns wedlock, like a wasp, wanders, an offense to 

the world, lives upon spoil and rapine, disturbs peace, 

steals sweets that are none of his own, and, by robbing 

the hives of others, meets misery as his due reward. — 

Feltham, 

3"o 

Who think too little and who talk too much. — Dry- 

den, 

3111 
On the attraction between man and woman society is 

based ; but its refined is greater than its gross force, and 
its weight is like the gravitation of the globe. — BartoL 

3112 
It is with true love as with apparitions : every one talks 
of it, but few have seen it. — Rochefoucauld, 

3"3 
The love which is nursed through shame and sorrow is 

of a deeper and holier nature than that which is reared in 

pride and fostered in joy. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

3"4 
Be simple and modest in your deportment, and treat 

with indifference whatever lies between virtue and vice. 

— Marcus Antoninus. 

3"5 
Women are happier in their illusions than in their most 

agreeable experiences. — Mme, Dufrknoy, 

3116 

I have heard that it is sweeter to love than to be loved ; 

but no woman ever thought so. — George Sand. 

3"7 
A woman proves that she can keep a secret in so sedu- 
lously keeping that of her own age. — Sigur. 
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She is too low for a high praise, too brown for a fair 
praise, and too little for a great praise ; only this com- 
mendation I can afford her : that were she other than she 
is, she were unhandsome. — Shakespeare, 

3"9 
Had he not long read the heart's hushed secret in the 

soft, dark eye, lighted at his approach, and on the cheek, 

coloring all crimson at his lightest look ? — L, E. Lan- 

don, 

3120 
No man has yet discovered the means of giving, sue* 
cessfully, friendly advice to a woman. — Balzac. 

3121 
Lovely to the homesick heart of Park seemed the dark 
maids of Sego, as they sung their low and simple song of 
welcome beside his bed, and sought to comfort the white 
stranger, who had " no mother to bring him milk, and no 
wife to grind him corn." — Whittier. 

3!22 

Love is a child that talks in broken language, yet then 
he speaks most plain. — Dry den. 

3123 
When love 's well timed, *t is not a fault to love ; the 

strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise sink in the 

soft captivity together. — Addison, 

3124 
" God will punish," say the Orientals, " him who sees 

and him who is seen." Beautiful and terrible recommen- 
dation of modesty. — youbert, 

3^25 
Avoid pretension ; nature never pretends. — Lavater, 

3126 
Her deep blue eyes smile constantly, as if they had by 
fitness won the secret of a happy dream she does not 
care to speak. — Mrs, Browning. 
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3127 
Those eyesy soft and capacious as a cloudless sky, 
whose azure depth their color emulates, must needs be 
conversant with upward looks, prayer's voiceless service. 

— Wordsworth, 

3128 
To make a husband and children happy and good, to 
make men of her sons, brave lads, who believe in God, 
and do not fear cannon, as M. de Maistre says, a woman 
is needed who has a strong intelligence, judgment, and 
character ; who is persevering, industrious, and reflecting. 
As the Scriptures say, her beauty and her amiability, which 
are the ornaments and embellishments of a house, must 
be illumined from on high. — Dupanloup. 

3"9 
Kate, like the hazel twig, is straight and slender, and 

as brown in hue as hazel nuts, and sweeter than their 

kernels. — Shakespeare, 

3^30 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free. — Ben yonson, 

3131 
Where such radiant lights have shone, no wonder if 

her cheeks be grown sunburnt with lustre of their own. 

— yohn Cleaveland. 

3132 
Her golden locks she roundly did uptie in braided 

trammels, that no looser hairs did out of order stray 

about her dainty ears. — Spenser, 

3»33 
The delicate and tender consideration that American 

women receive and claim above any other women in the 
world is the most precious, costly, and valuable right, 
and the most honorable dignity, that women ever did or 
ever can attain in any age or country. It is a right in- 
cluding all others, social or moral, that society can recog- 
nize. — Elihu Burritt. 
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3134 
Like pensive beauty smiling in her tears. — Campbell. 

3»35 
Her feet beneath her petticoat, like little mice, stole in 

and out, as if they feared the light. — Sir y. Suckling, 

3'36 
Certain it is that there is no kind of affection so purely 

angelic as that of a father for a daughter. He beholdis 

her both with and without regard to her sex. In love to 

our wives there is desire ; to our sons there is ambition ; 

but in that to our daughters there is something which 

there are no words to express. — Addison. 

3137 
She who means no mischief does it all. — Aaron HilL 

3138 
There is such sweet pain in parting that I could hang 

forever on thine arms, and look away my life into thine 

eyes. — Otway, 

3139 
Oh, only those whose souls have felt this one idolatry 

can tell how precious is the slightest thing affection gives 

and hallows ! — L, E, London, 

3M0 
In woman the imagination and fancy have such a lively 
play that the homeliest principles assume forms of beauty. 
In intellectual pursuits she is destined to excel by her 
fine sensibilities, her nice observations, and exquisite 
taste, while man is appointed to investigate the laws of 
abstruse sciences, and perform in literature and art the 
bolder flights of genius. — Rev, J, D, Fulton. 

Marriage with peace is the world's paradise; with 
strife, this life's purgatory. — St, Augustine. 

3M2 
Beauty 's a charm, but soon the charm will pass. — 

Dryden. 
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3143 
Rash combat oft immortalizes man ; if he should fall, 

he is renowned in song ; but after-ages reckon not the 

ceaseless tears which the forsaken woman sheds. Poets 

tell us not of the many nights consumed in weeping, or of 

the dreary days wherein her anguished soul vainly yearns 

to call her loved one back. — Goethe* 

3144 
Many men and many women enjoy popular esteem, not 

because they are known, but because they are not. — 

Chamfort. 

3HS 
What women have yet to learn is to think with the 

head, and not with the heart. — Douglas yerrold. 

3H6 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. — Pope. 

3147 
Who trusts himself to woman or to waves should never 

hazard what he fears to lose ; for he that ventures all his 

hopes, like me, on the frail promise of a woman's smiles, 

like me, will be deceived and curse his folly. — Oldmixon. 

3148 
Beauty doth varnish age as if new born, and gives the 

crutch the cradle's infancy. — Shakespeare. 

3149 
The woman's cause is man's. They rise or sink to- 
gether. Dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ; if she be 
small, slight-natured, miserable, how shall men grow ? — 
Tennyson. 

3150 
The attractiveness that exists to man in the very help- 
lessness of woman is scarcely realized. — Lamartine. 

3151 
We can receive anything from love, for that is a way of 

receiving it from ourselves ; but not from any one who 

assumes to bestow. — Emerson. 
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3152 
Signs are small, measurable things, but interpretations 

are illimitable, and in girls of sweet, ardent nature every 

sign is apt to conjure up wonder, hope, belief, vast as a 

sky, and colored by a dilfused thimbleful of matter in the 

shape of knowledge. — George Eliot, 

3*53 
The women pardoned all except her face ! — Byron. 

3«54 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, and waste 

its sweetness on the desert air. — Gray. 

3155 
If she do frown, 't is not in hate of you, but rather to 

beget more love in you ; if she do chide, 't is not to have 

you gone. For why ? The fools are mad if left alone. — 

Shakespeare, 

3156 
For any man to match above his rank is but to sell his 

liberty. — Massinger, 

3157 
The instinct of the boy, long before imitation can have 

put it into his head, is to drum and strike in a way that 
never seems to occur to his sister. He is sure to be 
eager for sticks, and esteems the sight of a horse more 
than an^'thing else ; while she almost as certainly cod- 
dles even the semblance of a child, and caresses what he 
beats. — Charlotte M, Vonge. 

3158 
A prudent marriage means friendly indifference, not 

rapture or despair. — Bulwcr-Lytton, 

3159 
If you complain of education in sons, what shall I say 

in regard to daughters, who every day experience the 

want of it ? If we mean to have heroes, statesmen, and 

philosophers, we should have learned mothers. — Abigail 

Smith Adams. 
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3160 
The same conditions should be made in marriage that 
are made in the instance of houses that one rents for a 
period of three, six, or nine years, — the right of becom- 
ing the purchaser finally, if the house suits. — FrUiu tU 
Ligne, 

3161 
All love may be expelled by other love, as poisons are 
by other poisons. — Dryden. 

3'62 
Where none are beaux 't is vain to be a belle. — Zy/- 
telton. 

3^63 
Love reigns a very tyrant in my heart, attended on his 
throne by all his guards of furious wishes, fears, and nice 
suspicions. — Otway, y 

Affection is woman's native atmosphere. — Lamartine. 

3»65 
That woman is happiest whose life is passed in the 

shadow of a manly, loving heart. — Mme. Necker. 

3166 

^\%y must love long for an object, and hate not ? — 

I^ichter, 

3167 
A woman's character is as delicate as her eye ; it can 

bear no flaw. — G. A, Saia, 

3168 
The world regards the errors of men but as the chicken- 
pox, which leaves few or no marks behind ; but those of 
women are regarded as the small-pox, which deeply im- 
prints its traces on the recovered patient. — Richier. 

3169 
A man overtaken in wrong-doing is ashamed and 

speechless ; a woman becomes bold and passionately in- 
dignant. — HippeL 

24 
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3170 
In the wonderful scheme of God's worldly government, 
the doing of good to others is the direct means by which 
what is called success in life is achieved for ourselves. 
Woman's education and work make no exception to this 
happy rule. If a woman were to try to do the very best 
for herself in a worldly sense, she could take no surer 
course than by fitting herself to confer the largest bene- 
fits on those around her. For her, then, I ask that she 
shall be trained so to be best able to do good — John 
Boyd Kinnear. 

It is a woman, and only a woman, — a woman all by her- 
self, if she likes, and without any man to help her, — who 
can turn a house into a home. — Frances Power Cobbe, 

3>72 
Woman is by nature fickle and changeable. — Virgil, 

3173 
Though women complain of the want of virtue in men, 

yet they do not esteem those who are too strictly virtuous. 

— BlondeL 

3'74 
Until every good man is brave we must expect to find 

many good women timid ; too timid even to believe in 

the correctness of their own best promptings, when these 

would place them in a minority. — George Eliot, 

3175 
Jealousy is the paralysis of love. — Vauvenargues, 

3176 
Woman, in accordance with her unbroken, clear-seeing 

nature, loses herself, and what she has of heart and hap- 
piness, in the object which she loves. — Richter, 

V77 
Love never contracts its circles ; they widen by as fixed 

and sure a law as those around a pebble cast into still 

water. — Lowell, 
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3178 
I pray this generation of women, which has seen such 

enlargements of the old narrow order regarding the sex, 
— I pray it to deserve its high post of guardian of the fut- 
ure. Let it bequeath to its posterity a noble standard of 
womanhood, free, pure, and, above all, laborious. — Julia 
Ward Howe, 

3^79 
Modesty is a diamond setting to female beauty. — 

Fanny Kemble, 

3180 
Austerity and ceremony are not the elements appro- 
priate to the domestic atmosphere, the all-pervading 
principles of which should be confidence and kindness. 
^^Hosea Ballou, 

3181 
This woman [Mme. de Stael] was the last of the Ro- 
mans under this Caesar, who dared not destroy her, and 
could not abuse her. — Lamartine, 

3182 
A woman always feels herself complimented by the 
love of a man, tenderly offered, even though it be such 
an one as she cannot reciprocate. — Goethe. 

3183 
The tip no jewel needs to wear ; the tip is jewel to the 
ear. — Sir P, Sidney. 

3184 
Girls, like pearls and peacocks, are valued for no other 

color than the most perfect whiteness. — Richter. 

3185 
Those that do teach young babes do it with gentle 

means and easy tasks. — Shakespeare. 

3186 
Byron's line asserting man to be a pendulum between 
a smile and a tear would better apply to woman. — Ijidy 
Bkssington, 
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3187 
The ideal woman feels that all the children of want, — 

bodily, mental, moral want, the infant of days or the man 

bowed with age, — all are children whom the Lord has 

given her, and over a wide and ever-widening circle 

beams the radiance of her spotless motherhood. — Gail 

Hamilton, 

3188 
All things move towards declension in a woman's life, 
except the power of thinking, the immortal nature of 
which tends always to its own elevation. — Mnu, de Stael, 

3189 
The universal trouble with female writers is that they 

pitch their enthusiasm two or three notes too high, just 

as in chirography they deal too liberally in italics. — Hali- 

burton. 

3190 
A proud woman who has learned to submit carries all 

her pride to the reinforcement of her submission, and 
looks down with severe superiority on all feminine as- 
sumption as unbecoming. — George Eliot, 

3191 
Who does not honor his wife dishonors himself. — 

Tennyson, 

3192 
Love naturally reverses the idea of obedience, and 

causes the struggle between any two people who truly 

love each other to be not who shall command, but who 

shall yield. — Frances Power Cobbe. 

3193 
From which comes most of suffering, pleasure or pain ? 

— Mme, Deluzy, 

3194 
After treating her like a goddess, the husband uses her 

like a woman ; what is still worse, the most abject flat- 
terers degenerate into the greatest tyrants. — Addison. 
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3^95 
All the cost bestowed did not so much enrich, nor all 

the fine decking so much beautify, nor all the dainty de- 
vices so much delight, as the fairness of Parthcnia, the 
pearl of all the maids of Mantinea, who, as she went to 
the temple to be married, her eyes themselves seemed a 
temple wherein love and beauty were married. — Sir P. 
Sidney, 

3196 
A woman must be a genius to make a good husband. 

— Balzac, 

3197 
Grace can never properly be said to exist without 

beauty, for it is only in the elegant proportions of beau- 
tiful forms that can be found that harmonious variety of 
line and motion which is the essence and charm of grace. 

— Winckelmann, 

3198 
I value this delicious home-feeling as one of the choicest 

gifts a parent can bestow. — Washington Irving, 

3»99 
The sweet dew that lingered in her eye for pity's sake 

was, like an exhalation in the sun, dried and absorbed 

by love. — Barry Cornwall, 

3200 

A cold, unkind word checks and withers the blossom 

of the dearest love, as the most delicate rings of the vine 

are troubled by the faintest breeze. — E, Jesse, 

3201 

Mutual complacency is the atmosphere of conjugal 

love. — yohnson. 

3202 
I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in all oc- 
currences of life, but more especially in the domestic or 
matrimonial part of it, to preserve always a disposition to 
be pleased. — Steele, 
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3203 
Kissed me hard, as if he plucked up kisses by the 
roots, that grew upon my lips. — Shakespeare, 

3204 
Love, like men, dies oflener of excess than of hunger; 
it lives on love, but it resembles those Alpine flowers 
which feed themselves by suction from the moist clouds, 
and which die if you besprinkle them. — Richter, 

3205 
That would be wooed, and not unsought be won. — 

Milton. 

3206 
The passion for praise, which is so very vehement in 
the fair sex, produces excellent effects in women of sense, 
who desire to be admired for that which only deserves 
admiration. — Addison. 

3207 
The graceful tear that streams for others' woes.— 

Akcnside. 

3208 
Her lips, so rich in blisses, sweet petitioner for kisses ! 

— Campbell. 

3209 
Jealousy is the sister of Love, as the devil is the 
brother of angels. — Boufflcrs. 

3210 
Let women cultivate intelligent ideas about everything. < 

— Mo I i} re. 

321 1 
The great fault in women is to desire to be like men. 

— De Maisire, 

3212 
The same education and opportunity for self-develop- 
ment which makes man a good guardian will make woman 
a good guardian ; for their original nature is the same. — 
Plato. 
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3213 
If there be a word of truth in history, women have been 

always, and still are, over the great part of the globe, 

humble companions, playthings, captives, menials, and 

beasts of burden. — Macau/ay. 

3214 
No unity can last in married life, unless the fellowship 

of hearts is accompanied by the fellowship of minds. As 

a woman loses the charms of her youth, her husband 

must perceive that her mind is developing, and love must 

be perpetuated by esteem. — Dupanloup, 

3215 
Women, like men, may be persuaded to confess their 

faults ; but their follies, never. — Alfred de Mussct. 

3216 
Woman ought not to give herself up to those pursuits 
which interfere with her natural duties ; her true merit 
consists in making her husband happy, and in bringing 
up her children properly, and in forming men. — De 
Maistre, 

3217 
Love is precisely the same to the moral nature that the 

sun is to the earth. — Balzac, 

3218 

The rights of women to intellectual cultivation are not 

only rights ; they are at the same time duties. This is 

'what renders them inalienable. If they were only rights, 

women might sacrifice them j but they are duties. — Du- 

fanloup. 

3219 
Jealousy lives upon doubt ; becomes madness, or 

ceases entirely, when we pass from doubt to certainty. — 

Rochefoucauld, 

3220 

Love is not satisfied without perfect loyalty of heart ; 

it aims at its own completeness. — George Eliot. 
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3221 
Women who attempt to rival men become monkeys. — 
De Maistrc, 

^222 
We may deserve grief, but why should women be un- 
happy? — except that we know Heaven chastens those 
whom it loves best ; being pleased by repeated trials to 
make these pure spirits more pure. — Thackeray, 

3223 
So looks the lily after a shower, while drops of rain 
run gently down its silken leaves, and gather sweetness as 
they pass. — Fielding, 

3224 
Simplicity is generally an adroit pretense. — Mme. de 
Lamlfcrt, 

3225 
There is a certain pleasure in weeping ; grief finds in 

tears both a satisfaction and a cure. — Ovid, 

3226 
The temple of a woman's purest thoughts is silence. — 
Mrs, Hale, 

3227 
Women of the world never use harsh expressions when 
condemning their rivals. Like the savage, they hurl ele- 
gant arrows, ornamented with feathers of purple and 
azure, but with poisoned points. — De Fined, 

3228 
Like a lovely tree, she grew to womanhood, and be- 
tween whiles rejected several suitors, just to learn how to 
accept a better in his turn. — Byron, 

3229 
A woman's head is the dupe of her heart. — Rochefou- 
cauld, 

3230 
'T is better to have been left than never to have been 

loved. — Congreve, 
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> 3231 

It was one of the privileges of her inconsequent nature 

never to retain impressions for any length of time. Sin- 
gularly enough, too, the tears she had just shed only 
seemed to add new freshness and brilliancy to her youth- 
ful beauty, as a sudden shower upon a dove's plumage 
seems to bring out new lustre without penetrating below 
the surface. — Alphonse Daudet. 

3232 
Love is like what is called the Milky Way in the heav- 
ens, a brilliant mass, formed by thousands of little starSy 
of which each perhaps is nebulous. — Henri Beyle, 

3233 
It is better to love wisely, no doubt, but to love fool- 
ishly is better than not to be able to love at all. — Thack- 
eray, 

3234 
The rank of the man rates that of his wife. — Walter 
Seott. 

323s 
For her heart was devoured by her regrets, and such is 

the destiny of woman : all their sorrows and their griefs 

come from within, and are interwoven with their daily 

lives and hourly employments. — Alphonse Daudet, 

3236 
A wife whose beauty did astonish the survey of richest 

eyes ; whose words all ears took captive ; whose dear per- 
fection hearts that scorned to ser\'e humbly called mis- 
tress. — Shakespeare, 

3237 
If on one day we find the fast-spreading recognition of 

popular rights accompanied by a silent, growing percep- 
tion of the rights of women, we also find it accompanied 
by a tendency towards systems of non-coercive education, 
— that is, towards a practical illustration of the rights of 
children. — Herbert Spencer, 
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323S 
Even women are perfect at the outset 1 — RochefoU' 
cauld, 

3239 
There is neither spirit nor persistency enough in the 

whole range of masculine humanity, with but a few rare 

exceptions, to withstand the artillery of a magnificent 

woman's charms, when sent forth in all their potency, 

with a view to conquest. — Dr. y, V, C. Smith. 

3240 
Woman's weakness, not man's merit, oftenest gains the 
suitor victory. — Chamfort, 

3241 
Tears hinder sorrow from becoming despair. — t^gh 

Hunt. 

3242 
Though it is weakness to love, oftentimes it is another 
weakness to cease to love. — Du Cosiir. 

3243 
Patriotism influences men in one manner and women 

in another, acting through different channels and touching 
different chords according to the sex of those upon whom 
it operates. Men rise to lofty heights in virtue, heroism, 
moral grandeur ; women in enthusiasm, fanaticism, in- 
spiration. Love of country produces among men such 
examples as Cincinnatus, Alfred, Washington, — pure, 
unselfish, symmetrical ; among women, Vittoria Colonna, 
Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, Joan Dare, — ro- 
mantic, devoted, marvelous. — Lamartine. 

3244 
Men are governed by the intellect, and sway their fel- 
low-men by reason ; women are wrought upon through 
the imagination, and produce their effects by the heart 
and by the affections. — Laviartine, 

3245 
Women live only in the tender emotions. — FontencUe. 
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3246 
What kind of work would be done if Hercules took to 
spinning wool in safe places, while Omphales turned out 
to do battle with monsters in his stead ? What kind of 
men should we have as the result of the exchange ? not 
to speak of the women, as much unsexed for their part. 

— E, Lynn Lynton. 

3247 
Women will love her that she is a woman, more worth 

than any man ; men, that she is the rarest of all women. 

— Shakespeare. 

3248 
In the dress and walk of females, as in all other mat- 
ters in which they are concerned, the point of perfection, 
we conceive, is that which shall give us the best possible 
idea of perfect womanhood. We are not to consider the 
dress by itself, nor the walk by itself, of the best and 
pleasantest woman, but how far each does her justice. — 
Zet^h Hunt. 

3249 
O love I when womanhood is in the flush, and man 's a 

young and an unspotted thing. — Cunningham, 

3250 
If men are so bad that they cannot be trusted to vote 

with women, is it beyond question that they ought to be 

trusted to vote for women ? — Gail Hamilton, 

3251 
Give woman all the advantages and all the education 

which her organization, so tender and delicate, will bear, 

but do not try to make the anemone into an oak. — Rev. 

John Todd. 

3252 
Recalling the memory of such letter-writers as Madame 

de Sevign6, Madame de Stael, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, we are inclined to believe letter-writing has be- 
come one of the lost arts. — Anna Cora MowaiL 
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3253 
Managing women, the ornaments of their sex — women 

who order everything for everybody, and know so much 

better than any person concerned what is good for their 

neighbors, don't sometimes speculate upon the possibility 

of a domestic revolt, or upon the extreme consequences 

resulting from their overstrained authority. — Thackeray, 

3254 
You shall never take her without her answer, unless 

you take her without her tongue. — Shakespeare, 

325s 
Love, and you shall be loved. All love is mathematic- 
ally just, as much as the two sides of an algebraic equa- 
tion. — Emerson. 

3256 
One of the very best things I have ever done in my 

life is to have nipped in the bud half a dozen young po- 
etesses. Elegant girls have come to me declaring they 
had been visited by poetical impulses, and begging me to 
read what they had written. A very little was enough. — 
Miss Mitford. 

3257 
God hath given you one face and you make yourselves 

another. — Shakespeare, 

3258 
Her lips, though they were kept close with modest 

silence, yet, with a pretty kind of natural swelling, 
they seemed to invite the guests that looked on them. — 
Sir J\ Sidney, 

3259 
Love is an alliance of friendship and animalism. — 

Colton, 

3260 
Woman is largely occupied with man's work. In the 
sweat of her face she cats bread. It is like taking a 
Damascus blade to hew timber withal. — Gail Hamilton, 
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3261 

Vices are often hid under the name of virtues, and the 
practice of them followed by the worst consequences. I 
have seen ladies indulge their own ill-humor by being 
very rude and impertinent, and think they deserve appro- 
bation, by saying, " I love to speak the truth." — Lady 
Mary Worthy Montagu. 

3262 

The little giddy laugh of Madame d'Albret was enough 
to raise a man from the dead. — Marat. 

3263 
A large bare forehead gives a woman a masculine and 
defying look. The word effrontery comes from it. The 
hair should be brought over such a forehead, as vines are 
trailed over a wall. — Leigh Hunt. 

3264 
Dimples — the delicate wells which a sweet smile forms 
in a lovely cheek. — Tasso, 

3265 
That love is merchandised whose rich esteeming the 
owner's tongue doth publish everywhere. — Shakespeare. 

3266 
Venus herself, if she were bold, would not be Venus. — 
Apuleius. 

3267 
Her cheeks blushing, and withal, when she was spoken 

to, a little smiling, were like roses when their leaves are 

with a little breath stirred. — Sir F. Sidfiey. 

3268 
One can never outlive one's vanity. — Lady Mary 
Worttey Montagu. 

3269 
A lip like Persuasion's calling on us to kiss it. — 

Anacrcon. 

3270 
Calm hair meandering with pellucid gold 1 — Landor. 
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3271 
He who does most to cure woman of her weakness, 

her frivolity, and her servility, will likewise at the same 
stroke do most to cure man of his brutality, his selfish- 
ness, and his sensuality. The human race can only ad- 
vance like the human body, by the joint motion of both 
its limbs. — Frances Power Cobbe. 

3272 
The eyebrow polished and dark as though the brush 
had drawn it. — Dante, 

3273 
Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear ; where 

little fears grow great, great love grows there. — Shake- 
speare. 

3274 
It is not the handsome women in this world who are 

the most dangerous. It is those who possess the power 

of swaying the minds of others. — Florence Marryat. 

3275 
Her saintly patience doth not fail ; she keepeth watch 

till morn. — Gerald Massey, 

3276 
In general it may be said that the faculties of women 
are of a passive character. They judge by the simple 
effect upon the feelings, without inquiring into reasons. 
Men have to act ; women have the coolness and advan- 
tages of by-standers, and are neither implicated in the 
theories nor the passions of men. — Hazlitt, 

3277 
No woman dares express all she thinks. — jf. Petit 

Senn, 

3278 
It is a fact capable of an amiable interpretation, that 

ladies are not the worst disposed towards a new acquaint- 
ance of their own sex, because she has points of inferior- 
ity. — George Eliot. 
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3279 
You may depend upon it, that a slight contrast of 

character is very material to happiness in marriage. — 
Coleridge, 

3280 
Nothing announces rank, education, and good breed- 
ing in women more than the evenness of their disposition 
and their desire to please. — Napoleon L 

32S1 
Many a man thinks he marries by choice who only 
marries by accident j in this respect men have less the 
advantage of women than is generally supposed. — Byron. 

3282 
Love is compatible with universal wisdom. — Emerson. 

3283 
Literature gives women a real and proper weight in so- 
tciety, but they must use it with discretion. If the stock- 
ing is blue, the petticoat must be long, as my friend Jef- 
frey says. — Sydney Smith, 

3284 
Women have more of common sense, though less of 

. acquired capacity, than men. — Hazlitt, 

3285 
The deceptions which the two sexes play off upon each 

other bring as many ill-sorted couples into the bonds of 

Hymen as ever could be done by the arbitrary pairing of 

a legal match-maker. — Byron, 

3286 
A wife embodying in herself innocence and love is the 
most beautiful flower a man can wear next his heart. — 
Lamartine. 

3287 
There are three classes into which all the women past 

seventy that ever I knew were to be divided. First, that 

dear old soul ; second, that old woman ; third, that old 

witch. — Coleridge. 
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Lover, clau;xliter, sister, \\\{q, mother, grandmother : in 
those six appellations lies what the human heart contains 
of the sweetest and most delightful, the most sacred, the 
purest, and the most inexpressible. — Massias. 

3-S9 
Tears are the overflow of softened hearts. — Mtne. 

Swetchine, 

3290 
It is difficult for a woman to try to be anything good 
when she is not believed in — when it is always supposed 
that she must be contemptible. — George Eliot, 

3291 
Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage. — 

Shakespeare, 

3292 
What smiles ! They were the effluence of fine intel- 
lect, of true courage ; they lit up her marked lineaments, 
her thin face, her sunken gray eye, like reflections from 
the aspect of an angel. — Charlotte Bronte, 

3293 
Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues ; 

pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues. — Shake- 
speare, 

3294 
The so-called lady-like accomplishments are, at most, 

but garlands of flowers by which Cupid may be bound ; 

but Hymen, who breaks through these and garlands of 

fruit also, is best guided and held by the golden official 

chain of domestic capability. — Richter, 

3295 
A smile that glowed celestial rosy-red, love's proper 

hue. — Milton, 

3296 
People would not long remain in social life if they 

were not the dupes of each other. — Rochefoucauld. 
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3297 
Our poor eyes were so enriched as to behold, and our 

low hearts so exalted as to love, a maid who is such, that 

as the greatest thing the world can show is her beauty, 

so the least thing that may be praised in her is her 

beauty. — Sir P. Sidney, 

3298 
Conjugal love is the metempsychosis of woman. — 

Mme, de Salnu 

3299 
Love is the union of a want and a sentiment. — Balzac, 

.*^3a> 
If you would train a maid to live in town, breed her not 
in the country. — Sheridan Knowlcs, 

330» 
Her hand, in whose comparison all whites are ink. — 

Shakespeare, 

3302 
The April 's in her eyes ; it is love's spring, and those 
the showers to bring it on. — Shakespeare, 

3303 
A careless comeliness with comely care. — Sir P. Sid" 

my. 

3304 
The Italians say that a beautiful woman by her smiles 

draws tears from our purse. — N, P, Willis, 

3305 
Woman's rights should come by evolution, and not by 

revolution. I want a little of woman's right tried first, 

and then if the experience is bad we can go back on our 

track ; if the experience is good, we can go forward. Let 

us be conservative, but let us not be unimprovable. — 

Rev, yoseph Cook, 

3306 
A coquette is one who draws a check on the bank of 

affection where she has no deposit. — Dumas plre. 

25 
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3307 
It is a great temptation, in these days of fresh activi- 
ties, for women to leave the more contined field of home 
duty, and take a place among the workers in apparently 
more extended spheres of usefulness. But it is, in most 
instances, a mere exchange of a birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The glory is very poor — very evanescent ; the 
struggles, the pains, the sorrows, the heart-breaks, in full 
measure ; the loss of sweet home associations and mem- 
ories, very real and very sure. — Mrs, y, C, Croly. 

3308 
The French woman is either the best or worst of her 

sex. — Mkhclet. 

3309 
A woman's life is her love. She does not begin to live 

until she begins to love. — Florence Marryat. 

3310 
Beauty is nature's coin, — must not be hoarded, but 

must be current ; and the good thereof consists in mutual 

and partaken bliss, unsavory in the enjoyment of itself. 

— Milton, 

33" 
Persons in the higher ranks of societ}', so exposed to 

ennui, are either rendered totally incapable of real love, 

or they love far more intensely than those in a lower 

station. — Bulwer-Lyiton, 

33^2 

The pleasure of love is in loving. — Rochefoucauld. 

3313 
The most powerful symptom of love is a tenderness 

which, at times, becomes almost insupportable. — Victor 

Hugo, 

Public praise has no power to fill up a woman's heart. 
She "wants home love, and duties, and sympathy; all the 
rest is worth nothing without them ! — Florence Marryat. 
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3315 
In women, love once admitted engrosses all the sources 

of thought, and excludes every object but itself ; but in 
men it is shared with all the former reflections and feel- 
ings which the past yet bequeaths us, and can neither 
constitute the whole of our happiness or woe. The love 
of man in his mature years is not so much a new emotion 
as a revival and concentration of all his departed affec- 
tions towards others. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

3316 
A few drops of woman's rheum, which are as cheap as 
lies. — Shakespeare, 

3317 
Women invoke reason, but listen to their hearts. — 

Bruyire. 

3318 
Love is a harmony dropped from heaven. — George 

Sand. 

33^9 
Love is of the nature of a burning-glass, which, kept 

still in one place, fireth ; changed often it doth nothing. 
— Suckling. 

3320 
There is a sacredness in tears. They are not the mark 
of weakness but of power. They speak more eloquently 
than ten thousand tongues. They are the messengers of 
overwhelming grief, of deep contrition, and of unspeak- 
able love. — Washington Irving, 

3321 
Not whom you marrj^ but how much you marry, is the 

real question among the Hon. Tom Shuffletons of every 

age. — Whipple. 

3322 
The reason that lovers are never weary of being to- 
gether is because they are always talking of themselves. 
~^ Rochefoucauld. 
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3323 
A woman's power is for love, not for battles; and her 

intellect is not invention or creation, but for sweet order- 
ing, arrangement, and decision. She sees the qualities of 
things, their claims, and their places. Her great function 
is praise ; she enters into no contest, but infallibly judges 
the crown of contest. — Ruskin, 

3324 
In joining contrasts lieth love's delight. — Sheridan 

Knowlcs. 

3325 
Beauty itself doth of itself persuade the eyes of men 

without an orator. — Shakespeare, 

3326 
Love with men is not a sentiment but an idea. -^ Mme* 

de Girardin, 

In many ways does the full heart reveal the presence 
of the love it would conceal. — Coleridge, 

332S 
It is not so much what women say as it is what they 
do not say but look, that wins us. — Alfred de Musset, 

3329 
Diffidence and awkwardness are antidotes to love. — 

JIazUtt. 

3330 
The world is governed by love — self-love. — RivaroL 

333^ 
The heart must be emphasized, for a heartless woman 

is a terror in society. — ReiK y, D, Fulton, 

3332 
She moves the queen of her own quiet home. — Rev. 

Mark Trafion. 

3333 
Where love reigns, disturbing jealousy doth call him- 
self affection's sentinel. — Shakespeare. 
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3334 
A mother's affection is no mysterious affair; it does 

not spring into complete and active existence on the 
birth of the child. It grows — grows from a gentle sen- 
timent of tenderness and pity, with every throb of pain 
and every sigh of weariness, until it becomes a control- 
ling and vitalizing principle, the guardian angel of the 
soul and its guide to a divine life. — Mrs, y, C. Croly, 

3335 
Believe me, man, there is no greater bliss than the 

quiet joy of a loving wife ; which whoso wants, half of 

himself doth miss. — Sir P, Sidney, 

3336 
The woman who yields to promises sets her bark afloat 

upon a raging sea. In fulfillment alone lies safety.— 

Alfred Bougeart, 

3337 
Both were young and one was beautiful ; and to his 

eye there was but one beloved face on earth, and that 
was shining on him. — Byron, 

3338 
Hail woman ! Hail the faithful wife and mother, the 

latest, choicest part of Heaven's great plan. — Rev, Mark 

Trafton. 

3339 
Any woman can tell when she is uncomfortable; 

very few, however, can tell when they are comfortable. — 

Marguerite de Valois, 

3340 
; To build upon a foolish woman's promise I — Shake- 
speare, 

3341 
Woman reads character quicker and better than man. 

Her policy lies in the heart. She feels rather than rea- 
sons. Man reasons rather than feels. — Rev, J, D. Ful" 
ton. 
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3342 
Place the sexes in right relations of mutual respect, 
and a severe morality gives that essential charm to woman 
which educates all that is delicate, poetic, and self-sacri- 
ficing, breeds courtesy and learning, conversation and wit, 
in her rough mate ; so that I have thought a sufficient 
measure of civilization is the influence of good women. 

— Emerson. 

3343 
Marriage, an institution where one person undertakes 

to provide happiness for two. — Mme. Roland. 

3344 
'Tis modesty that makes them seem divine. — Shake' 

speare. 

3345 
In every excellent character, whether mental or phys- 
ical, the average woman is inferior to the average man in 
the sense of having that character less in quantity and 
lower in quality. — Huxley, 

3346 
Women have now marvelous means of winning their 
way in the world ; and mind without muscle has far 
greater force than muscle without mind. — Walter Bage- 
hot. 

3347 
In legislating or philosophizing for woman, we must 

neither forget that she has an organization distinct from 

that of man, nor must we exaggerate the fact. Not " first 

the womanly and then the human,*' but first the human 

and then the womanly, is to be the order of her training. 

— Higgimon, 

3348 
Women are more credulous than men. — Dumas fire. 

3349 

It destroys one's ner\^es to be amiable every day to the 
same human being. — Beaconsfield. 
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3350 
Fasting maids whose minds are dedicate to nothing 

temporal. — Shakespeare, 

3351 
Simonides tells us that the gods formed the souls of 

women out of those seeds and principles which compose 

several kinds of animals and elements ; and that those 

good or bad dispositions arise in them according as such 

and such seeds and principles predominate in their con* 

stitutions. — Addison, 

3352 
The heritage of age in an uneducated woman is the 

heritage of despair. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

3353 
A female friend, amiable, clever, and devoted, is a pos- 
session more valuable than parks and palaces ; and, with- 
out such a muse, few men can succeed in life, none be 
content. — Beaconsfieid, 

3354 
She builds up a home or degrades it. If woman is 

honored in a home she makes it honorable. — Rev. y, D. 

Fulton, 

3355 
Love and unrest journey together. — Dumas pire, 

3356 
Jealousy is not love but self-love. — Rochefoucauld. 

3357 
Woman rarely hesitates to sacrifice the honest man who 

loves her, but who does not please her, to the rouk who 

pleases her without loving her. — A, Ricard, 

3358 
The hook of wiving fairness which strikes the eye. — 

Shakespeare, 

3359 
Kiss the tear from her lip ; you will find the rose the 

sweeter for the dew. — Webster. 
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3360 
If fathers are sometimes sulky at the appearance of 
the destined son-in-law, is it not a fact that mothers be- 
come sentimental and, as it were, love their own loves 
over again ? — Tliackcray. 

3361 
I follow a more easy and, in my opinion, a wiser course, 

namely, to inveigh against the levity of the female sex, 
their fickleness, their double dealing, their rotten prom- 
ises, their broken faith ; and finally, their want of judg- 
ment in bestowing their affections. — Cervantes. 

3362 
And though she saw all heaven in flower above she 

would not love. — Swinburne, 

3363 
Wrinkles and ill-nature together make a woman hide- 
ous. — Chamfort, 

3364 
In the art of conversation, woman, if not the queen 

and victor, is the lawgiver. If every one recalled his ex- 
perience he might find the best in the speech of superior 
women, which was better than song, and carried inge- 
nuity, character, wise counsel, and affection, as easily as 
the wit with which it was indorsed. — Emerson, 

3365 
Your marriage comes by destiny, your cuckoo sings by 

kind. — Shakespeare, 

3366 
Surely love viticit omnia; is immeasurably above all 
ambition, more precious than wealth, more noble than 
name. He knows not life who knows not that ; he hath 
not felt the highest faculty of the soul who hath not en- 
joyed it. — Thackeray, 

3367 
I say to you in all earnestness, the heart of him who 

loves is a paradise on earth. — Lamennais, 
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3368 
Who has not seen how women bully women ? What 
tortures have men to endure, compared to those daily re- 
peated shafts of scorn and cruelty with which poor wom- 
en are riddled by the tyrants of their sex ? — Ihackcray. 

3369 
Man while he loves is never quite depraved. — Lamb. 

3370 
Girls may read, and talk, and think of love, but until 
it comes — as a new bom child to their bosom — they 
have no real conception of what it feels like. — Florence 
Marryat, 

3371 
It is possible that a man can be so changed by love 

that one could not recognize him to be the same person. 

— Terence. 

3372 
I armed her against the censures of the world, showed 

her that books were sweet, unreproaching companions to 
the miserable, and that if they could not bring us to en- 
joy life they could at least teach us to endure it. — Gold- 
smith. 

3373 
In argument with men a woman ever goes by the worse, 

whatever be her cause. — Milton. 

3374 
Coquetry whets the appetite j flirtation depraves it. 

Coquetry is the thorn that guards the rose, — easily 

trimmed off when once plucked. Flirtation is like the 

slime on water-plants, making them hard to handle, 

and when caught only to be cherished in slimy waters. — 

Ik Marvel. 

3375 
Women live in extremes. They are delicate lovers, 

but bitter haters, — ever constant in the last. — y. Petit 

Senn. 
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3376 
If a young lady has that discretion and modesty, with- 
out which all knowledge is little worth, she will never 
make an ostentatious parade of it, because she will rather 
be intent on acquiring more than on displaying what she 
has. — Hannah More. 

3377 
We do love beauty at first sight j and we do cease to 

love it, if it is not accompanied by amiable qualities. — 

Zydia Maria Child. 

3378 
The beauty that addresses itself to the eyes is only the 

spell of the moment ; the eye of the body is not always 

that of the soul. — George Sand. 

3379 
The single woman's part in life may be a noble one ; 

she may elevate herself, she may help others, but hers 
must always be the second place. She is never fulfilling 
the whole position which nature intended her to fill, how- 
ever fully she may do her part ; but the wife and mother 
is a crowned queen. — Mrs, H. R, Haweis. 

3380 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young. — Tenny* 
son. 

3381 
Cheeks like the mountain-pink that grows among white- 
headed majesties. — yean Itigelow. 

3382 
How sweet sounds the voice of a good woman I It 
is so seldom heard, that when it speaks it ravishes all 
senses. — Massinger. 

3383 
'T is brief, my lord. As woman's love. — Shakespeare. 

3384 
Mantling on the maiden's cheek young roses kindled 

into thought. — Moore. 
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3385 
A marriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills through 

a whole household of women and sets their hysterical 

sympathies at work. — Thackeray, 

3386 
The beauty of a lovely woman is like music. — George 
Eliot. 

3387 
The little work-tables of women's fingers are the play 

grounds of women's fancies, and their knitting-needles 

are fairy wands by which they transform the whole room 

into a spirit-isle of dreams ; hence it is that a letter or 

book distracts a woman in love more than four pair of 

stockings knit by herself. — Richter. 

3388 
Her very frowns are fairer far than smiles of other maid- 
ens are. — Coleridge. 

3389 
There never yet was fair woman but she made mouths 

in a glass. — Shakespeare. 

3390 
Very learned women are to be found in the same man- 
ner as female warriors ; but they are seldom, if ever, in- 
ventors. — Voltaire. 

3391 
Strengthen the female mind by enlarging it, and there 

will be an end to blind obedience ; but as blind obedi- 
ence is ever sought for by power, tyrants and sensualists 
are in the right when they endeavor to keep women in 
the dark, because the former only want slaves, and the 
latter a plaything. — Mary Wollstonecraft. 

3392 
Love is but an hour with us ; it is all night and all day 

with a woman. — Thackeray. 

3393 
What 's female beauty but an air divine ? — • Young. 
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3394 
There are women who are vain of advantages not con- 
nected with their persons, such as birth, rank, and for- 
tune ; it is difficult to feel less the dignity of the sex. 
The origin of all women may be called celestial, for their 
power is the offspring of the gifts of nature \ by yielding 
to pride and ambition they soon destroy the magic of 
their charms. — Mme. de StaeL 

3395 
But O ! what mighty magician can assuage a woman's 

envy ? — Granville. 

3396 
And the prettiest foot ! Oh, if a man could but fasten 
his eyes to her feet, as they steal in and out, and play 
bopeep under her petticoats ! ah, Mr. Trapland ? — Con- 
greve, 

3397 
Through all the drama — whether damned or not — 

love gilds the scene and women guide the plot. — Sheri- 
dan. 

3398 
Ladies, like variegated tulips, show 't is to their changes 

half their charms we owe. — Pope. 

3399 
The best of women are hypocrites. — Thackeray. 

3400 
True eyes, too pure and too honest in aught to disguise 
the sweet soul shining through them. — Owefi Meredith, 

3401 
Alas I for the woman who is not good, and falls under 

the judgment of a bad man ! A good woman he can no 

more hurt than the serpent can bite the adamant. — 

George Macdonald, 

3402 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, or shake 

the downy blow-ball from his stalk. — Ben Jomon. 
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3403 
I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a 

woman which is not equally so in a man. I do not ex- 
cept even modesty and gentleness of nature ; nor do I 
know one vice or folly which is not equally detestable in 
both. — Swift, 

3404 
Children are what the mothers are. — Lander, 

3405 
She hugged the offender, and forgave the offense : sex 

to the last ! •=- Dryden. 

3406 
When love speaks, the voice of all the gods makes 
heaven drowsy with the harmony. — Shakespeare, 

3407 
Noiseless as a feather or a snow-flake falls did her feet 

touch the earth. She seemed to float in the air, and the 

floor to bend and wave under her, as a branch when a 

bird alights upon it and takes wing again. — Longfellow, 

3408 
A man is a great thing upon the earth and through 

eternity, but every jot of the greatness of man is unfolded 

out of woman. — Walt Whitman, 

3409 
Ah, fool 1 faint heart fair lady ne'er could win. — Spen- 
ser, 

3410 
Love knows no motive ; it seems to be a divine power 
that works and thinks within us, taking entire posses- 
sion of us, ourselves having no control over it. — Mme, de 
Stael, 

34" 
There are women who fly their falcons at any game, 

little birds and all. — George Macdonald, 

3412 
The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love. — Bailey. 
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3413 
Mr. TroUope has represented his Emily Hotspur as 

dying of love for the good-for nothing cousin whom she 
first met with the perfect knowledge of his being a scamp, 
and with no object in common but horses. It is an in- 
sult to womanhood to represent such things as possible, 
and I don't think they are. — Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

34H 
Men must work and women must weep. — Charles 

Kingsley. 

3415 
Eyes so transparent that through them one sees the 

soul. — Thiophile Gautier, 

3416 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you; seem to fly it, it 

will pursue. So court a mistress, she denies you ; let 

her alone, she will court you. — Ben yonson, 

3417 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, yet has her 

humor most when she obeys. — Pope, 

3418 
He saw her charming, but he saw not half the charms 
her downcast modesty concealed. — Thomson. 

3419 
A lovely lady garmented in light — Shelley. 

3420 
The efforts which a mother makes for the improve- 
ment of her child in knowledge and virtue are necessarily 
retired and unobtrusive. The world knows not of them ; 
and hence the world has been slow to perceive how pow- 
erful and extensive is this secret and silent influence. — 
J. S. C Abbott, 

3421 
One of the most seductive illusions of love is to imag- 
ine that we contribute to the happiness of those we love. 
— Bemardin de St. Pierre. 
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3422 
A grandam's name is little less in love than is the 
doting title ot a mother : they are as children but one 
step below. — Shakespeare. 

3423 
If there exists a love pure and exempt from the mixt- 
ure of our other passions, it is that which lies hidden at 
the bottom of the heart, and of which we ourselves are 
Ignorant — Rochefoucauld. 

3424 
Great spirits and great business do keep out the weak 

passion of love. — Bacon. 

3425 

A happiness that is quite undisturbed becomes tire- 
some ; we must have ups and downs ; the difficulties 
which are mingled with love awaken passion and increase 
pleasure. — Molihre. 

3426 

Rejected lovers need never despair ! There are four- 
and-twenty hours in a day, and not a moment in the 
twenty-four in which a woman may not change her mind. 
— De Finod. 

3427 
Most virtuous women, like hidden treasures, are secure, 

because nobody seeks after them. — Rochrfoucauld. 

3428 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old but she may learn ; 
and happier than this, she is not bred so dull but she 
can learn ; happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit com- 
mits itself to yours, to be directed. — Shakespeare. 

3429 
Fear stared in her eyes, and chalked her face. — Ten- 

nyson. 

3430 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, he would 

have written sonnets all his life ? — Byron. 
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3431 
What furniture can give such finish to a room as a 

tender woman's face ? and is there any harmony of tints 

that has such stirrings of delight as the sweet modulations 

of her voice ? — George Eliot, 

3432 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. — Pope. 

3433 
Women can do nearly everything because they rule 

those who command everj'thing. — Balzac. 

3434 
Will you have me, lady ? No, my lord, unless I might 

have another for working-days ; your grace is too costly 

to wear every day. — Shakespeare. 

3435 
A married man falling into misfortune is more apt to 

retrieve his situation in the world than a single one. — 

yeremy Taylor. 

3436 
Love will do much, but money will do all. — Mme. 

Necker. 

3437 
Love is the emblem of eternity : it confounds all no- 
tion of time ; effaces all memory of a beginning, all fear 
of an end. — Mme, de SiaeL 

3438 
False as the loose coquette's inveigling airs. — Gay. 

3439 
However we do praise ourselves, our fancies are more 

giddy and infirm, more longing, wavering, sooner lost 

and won, than women's are. — Shakespeare. 

3440 
Writ in honey dew upon a lily leaf, with quill of night- 
ingale. — Bailey. 

3441 
The band of conjugal love is adamantine. — Burton. 
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3442 
The reason that Shakespeare's wicked women have 

such a singular hold upon our fancy is from the consist- 
ent preservation of the feminine character, which renders 
them more terrible, because more credible and intelligible 

— not like those monstrous caricatures we meet with in 
history. — Mrs, yamesotu 

3443 
Tears falling from her eyes as silently as dews in dead 

of night. — Dry den, 

3444 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light, and, 
canopied in darkness, sweetly lay, till they might open to 
adorn the day. — Shakespeare, 

3445 

Paul commended marriage, yet he preferred a single 
life. — Burton, 

3446 
Love's humility is Love's true pride. — Bayard Taylor. 

3447 

They love indeed who quake to say they love. — Sir 
P, Sidney, 

3448 
Her chaste sighs beget as sweet a dew as that of May. 

— Thomas Bawlins, 

3449 
Love has a tide ! — Helen Hunt, 

3450 
They say all lovers swear more performance than they 

are able, and yet reser\'e an ability that they never per- 
form. — Shakespeare. 

3451 
Great for good, or great for evil. — Burns, 

3452 
Reproof on her lips, but a smile in her eye. — Samuel 

Lover, 

26 
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3453 
I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 

progeny of learning. — Sheridan. 

3454 
She will keep no fool, sir, till she be married; and 

fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings, — 

the husband 's the bigger. — Shakespeare, 

3455 
Love has never known a law beyond its own sweet 

will. — Whittier. 

3456 
Who listens once will listen twice ; her heart, be sure, 

is not of ice, and one refusal no rebuff. — Byron. 

3457 
That which a man was intended to be is that which 

unperverted womanhood demands that he should be. — 

y. G. Holland. 

3458 
It is one of the best bonds, both of chastity and obe- 
dience, in the wife, if she thinks her husband wise, which 
she will never do if she find him jealous. — Bacon. 

3459 
In love anger is always a mistake. — Puhlius Syrus, 

3460 

A woman keeps her first love long, if she happens not 

to take a second. — Rochefoucauld, 

3461 
All women of the world crave excitement. — Chamfort. 

3462 
'T is purchased by the weight [hair] ; which therein 
works a miracle in nature, making them lightest that 
wear most of it. So are those crisped snaky golden locks 
which make such wanton gambols with the wind upon 
supposed fairness, often known to be the dowry of a sec- 
ond head, the skull that bred them in the sepulchre. — 
Shakespeare. 
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3463 \ 
Charms strike the sight, but merit win 

Pope. \ \., 

3464 \ 
It is not virtuous women who suspect ttt 

laxity of morals. — Mme, de K/udener. \ 

3465 
It is easy to fall in or out of love. — Mme. Dduzy, 

3466 

Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty only for 

praise sake, when they strive to be lords o'er their lords ? 

— Shakespeare, 

3467 
In love those who are first cured are best cured. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

346S 
With the enchantment of love its delusions also depart. 

— Mme. Necker. 

3469 
Provided a woman be well principled, she has dowry 

enough. — Plautus. 

3470 
What a woman says to her lover should be written on 

air or swift water. — Catullus. 

3471 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, even such a 

woman oweth to her husband. — Shakespeare. 
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$1.00 \ Library Edition^ Portrait and 32 Illustrations, 8vo, I3.50; 
Christus, Hoiuehold Edition^ $1-75; cr> 8vo, full gilt, $2.00; 
Cabinet Edition^ $1.00 ; Prose Works, Riverside Edition ^ 2 
▼ols. cr. 8vo, $3.00 ; H}'perion, i6nio, $1.50 ; Kavanagh, i6mo, 
$1.50; Outre-Mer, i6nio, $1.50; In the Harbor, i6mo, $1.00; 
Michael A ngelo: a Drama, Illustrated, folio, $5.00 ; Twenty 
Poems, Illustrated, small 4to, $2.50 ; Translation of the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, Riverside Edition^ 3 vols. cr. %\o^ $4-50 ; 
I vol. cr. 8vo, $2.50 ; 3 vols, royal 8vo, $13-50 ; cr. 8vo, $4.50 ; 
Poets and Poetry of Europe, royal 8vo, $5.00; Poems of 
Places, 31 vols., each $1.00; the set, $25.00. 

Jaxnea RoaseU Lowell. Poems, Red-Line Edition^ Portrait, 
Illustrated, small 4to, $2.50; Household Edition, Illustrated, 
i2mo, $1.75 ; cr. 8vo, full gilt, $2.00 ; Library Edition, Portrait 
and 32 Illustrations, 8vo, $3.50; Cabinet Edition, $1.00; Fire- 
side Travels, i2mo, $1.50 ; Among my Books, Scries I. and II. 
i2mo, each $2.00; My Study Windows, i2mo, $2.00; Democ- 
racy and other Addresses, i6mo, $1.25 ; Heartsease and Rue, 
i6mo, $1.25; Political Essays, i2mo, $1.50. 

Percival Lowell. The Soul of the Far East. i6mo, $1.25. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. Complete Works, 16 vols. 
i2mo, $20.00; 8 vols. i2mo, $10.00. 

Mrs. Madison. Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison, 
i6mo, $1.25. 

Clements R. Markham. The Fighting Veres, 8vo, $4 00. 

Harriet Martineau. Autobiography, New Edition, 2 vols. 
i2mo, $4.00; Household Education, i8mo, $1.25. 

D. R. Mo Anally, Jr. Irish Wonders, i2mo, $2.00. 

H. B. McClellan. The Life and Campaigns of Maj.-Gen. 
J. E. B. Stuart. With Portrait and Maps, Svo, $3.00. 

G. W. Melville. In the Lena Delta, Maps and Illustrations. 
Svo, $2.50. 

T. C. MendenhalL A Century of Electricity. i6mo, $1.25. 

Owen Meredith. Poems, Household Edition, Illustrated, 
i2mo, $1.75; cr. Svo, full gilt, $2.00; Library Edition, Por- 
trait and 32 Illustrations, Svo, $3.50 ; Lucile, Red-Line Edi- 
tion, 8 Illustrations, small 4to, $2.50 ; Cabinet Edition, 8 Illus- 
trations, $1.00. 
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Olive Thome Miller. Bird-Ways, i6mo, $1.25 ; In Nesting 

Time, i6mo, $1.25. 
Jolin Milton. Paradise Lost, ffuftdy Volume Edition, 24mo, 

$i.oa Riverside Classic Edition^ i6mo, Illustrated, 3i.oa 
F. A. MitcheL Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, cr. 8vo, $2.oa 
8. Weir MitohelL In War Time, i6mo, 51.25 ; Roland 

Blake, i6mo, ^1.25 ; A Masque, and other Poems, 8vo, $1.50. 
J. W. Mollett. Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 

and Archaeology, small 4 to, 15.0a 
Montaigne. Complete Works, Portrait, 4 vols. i2mo, ^7.50. 
Lnoy Gibbone Morse. The Chezzles. 8vo, $1.50. 
William Mountford. Euthanasy, i2mo, ^2.00. 
T. Moxley. Reminiscences of Oriel College, etc, 2 vols. i6mo, 

13.0a 
ZOiBha Mulford. The Nation, 8vo, ^2.50; The Republic of 

God, 8vo, I2.00. 
T. T. Manger. On the Threshold, i6mo, $1.00 ; The Freedom 

of Faith, i6mo, $1.50 ; Lamps and Paths, i6mo, $1.00 ; The 

Appeal to Life, i6mo, $1.50. 
J. A. W. Neander. History of the Christian Religion and 

Church, with Index volume, 6 vols. 8vo, $20.00 ; Index, $3.00. 
Joseph Neilson. Memories of Rufus Choate, 8vo, $5.00. 
Charles Eliot Norton. Notes of Travel in Italy, i6mo, $1.25 ; 

Translation of Dante's New Life, royal Svo, $3.oa 
M. O. W. Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich. The Second Son, 

cr. Svo, $1.50. 
Catherine Qw^en. Ten Dollars Enough, i6mo, $f .00 ; Gen- 
tle Breadwinners, i6mo, %\xxi\ Molly Bishop*s Family, i6mo, 

1 1. CO. 

O. H. Palmer. Trans, of Homer's Odyssey, 1-12, Svo, $2. 5a 
Leighton Parks. His Star in the East. Cr. 8vo, ^1.50. 
James Parton. Life of Benjamin Franklin, 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00 ; 
Life of Thomas Jefferson, Svo, $2.50; Life of Aaron Hurr, 
2 vols. Svo, $5.00 ; Life of Andrew Jackson, 3 vols. Svo, $7.50 ; 
Life of Horace Greeley, Svo, $2.50; General Butler in New 
Orleans, Svo, $2.50; Humorous Poetry of the English Lan- 
guage, i2mo, $1.75; full gilt, $2.00; Famous Americans of 
Recent Times, Svo, $2 50 ; Life of Voltaire, 2 vols. Svo, |6.oo; 
The French Parnassus, i2mo, ^1.75; crown Svo, ^3.50; Cap- 
tains of Industry, iCmo, %\,z^ 
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Blaise PasoaL Thoughts, i2ino, ^2.25; Letters, i2ino, 12^5. 

James Phelan. History of Tennessee, cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

ZSlizabeth Btnart Phelps. The Gates Ajar, i6mo, ^1.50 ; 
Beyond the Gates, i6mo, J^i.25; Men, Women, and Ghosts, 
i6mo, |i.So; Hedged In, i6mo, |i.So; The Silent Partner, 
i6mo, ^1.50; The Story of Avis, i6mo, I1.50 ; Sealed Orders, 
and other Stories, i6mo, ^x.50; Friends: A Duet, i6mo, 
I1.25 ; Doctor Zay, i6mo, I1.25 ; Songs of the Silent World, 
i6mo, gilt top,|i.25 ; An Old Maid's Paradise, and Burglars in 
Paradise, i6mo, ^1.25 ; The Madonna of the Tubs, cr. 8vo, Il- 
lustrated, ^x.50; Jack the Fisherman, sq. i2mo, 50 cents; 
The Gates Between, i6mo, ^1.25. 

Phillips Bzeter Lectures: Delivered before the Students of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 1885-6. By E. E. Hale, Phillips 
Brooks, Presidents McCosh, Porter, and others. ^1.50. 

Mrs. 8. Bi. B. Piatt Selected Poems, i6mo, $1.50. 

Carl Ploetz. Epitome of Universal History, i2mo, I3.00. 

Antonin Lefevre Pontalis. The Life of John DeWitt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, 2 vols. 8vo, 59-oo. 

Wm. F. Poole and Wm. I. Fletcher. An Index to Periodical 
Literature. First Supplement, 1882-1887. Royal Svo, $8.00. 

Margaret J. Preston. Colonial Ballads, i6mo, $1.25. 

Adelaide A. Procter. Poems, Cabirut Edition^ $1.00 ; Red* 
Line Edition^ small 4to, ^2.50. . 

Progressive Orthodoxy. i6mo, ^1.00. 

J. P. Quincy. The Peckster Professorship, i6mo, I1.25. 

Agnes Repplier. Books and Men, i6mo, %\.2^. 

C. F. Richardson. Primer of American Literature, i8mo, I0.30. 

Riverside Aldine Series. Each volume, i6mo, ^i.oo. First 
edition, $1.50. i. Marjorie Daw, etc., by T. B. Aldrich; 
2. My Summer in a Garden, by C. D. Warner ; 3. Fireside 
Travels, by J. R. Lowell ; 4. The Luck of Roaring Camp, etc., 
by Bret Harte ; 5, 6. Venetian Life, 2 vols., by W. D. How- 
ells ; 7. Wake Robin, by John Burroughs ; 8, 9. The Biglow 
Papers, 2 vols., by J. R. Lowell ; 10. Backlog Studies, by C. 
D. Warner. 

Henry Crabb Robinson. Diary, Reminiscences, etc., cr. 8vo, 
^2.50. 

John C.Roi>es. The First Napoleon, with Maps, cr. 8vo,|2.oo. 

JosiahRoyce. Religious Aspect of Philosophy, i2mo, I2.00; 
The Feud of Oakfield Creek, i6mo, I1.25. 
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John Ch}dfrey Baxe. Poems, ReiLiiu EdiiioH, Illustrated, 
small 4to, S^-S" ; Cabintl Edition. %\JXi; Housihald EdUhn, 
III U3 trilled, i^mo, f 1.75 ; full gilt, Cr. Svo, flx^o. 

Sir Walter Bcott Wavetley Novels, Illuilraicd library 
Ediiieii, 25 vols. [2ino, each f 1.00 ; the set, {35.00 ) Tales of a 
Grandfather, 3 vols. 12010, $4.50; Potms, Eed-Lint Edilioa, 
lllustraled, small 410, $l.y>i Cabintt Edilicn, $iJXi. 

Horace B. Scudder. Men and Letters, lamo, {1.25 ; Dwell- 
ers ill Five-Sisiers' Coart, i6mo, {i.^S ; Stories and Ro- 
mances, i6mo, fi.35- 

W. H. Beward. Works, l vols. Svo, f 15.00 ; Diplomatic His- 
tory of Ihc Civil War, Svo, J3.00. 

John Campbell Shalip. Culture and Religion, ifiino, ti.25 ; 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature, i6mo, $1.2^; Studies in Po- 
etry and rtiilosophy, i&no, fi.50; Aspects of Poetry, i6mo, 
H.50. 

William Bhakespeaie. Works, edited by K. G. White. Pop- 
ular EditioH, 3 vols. cr. Svo, $7.50 ; Rivertidt Editien, 6 vol*. 

A. P. aiimett. Esoteric Buddhism, i6mo, $1.25; The Occult 

World, l6mo, f 1.25. 
E. R. BilL Poems, idmo, parchment paper, {i.dd. 
U. C. D. Bilsbee. A Half Century in Salem. i6mci, Ji.OO. 
Dr. WilUam Smith. Bible Dictionary, Amtrican Edition, 4 

Bdmuud ClarenOtt Stedman. Poems, Farringford Edition, 
Portrait, i6mo, ^.oo; Nmiiield Edition, Illustrated. IZmo, 
Jl.75;full gill, cr. Svo, (2,00; Victorian Poets, 12010,^25; 
Poets of America, i2mo, $2.25. The set, 3 vols., uniform, 
I2mo, (6.00 ; Edgar Allan Poe, an Essay, vellum, iSmo, (i.oo. 

Staart Sterne. Beyond the Shadow, and other Poems. tSmo, 
fl.oo; Angelo, iSmo.^i.oo; Giorgio, iSmo, (i.oo. 

W. J. Stillman. On the Track of Ulysses, royal 8vo, (4.00. 

W. W. Story. Poems, 2 vols. i6mo, $2.50; Fiammetla: A 
Novel, T6mo, £1.25. Roba di Roma, 3 vols. i6mo, fs-ja 

Harriet Beecber Sto'we. Novels and Stories, 10 vols. 1 2mo, 
unifonn, each Ji-so; A Dog's Mission. Little Pussy Wil- 
low, Queer Little People, Illustrated, small 4I0, each tl.35; 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, 100 Illustrations, Svo, S3.Q0 ; Library 
Edition, ItlusCratcd, tzmo, $2.00; Pofuiar Edilien, Ittao, 
fi.oa * 
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Jonathan Bwlft Works, Edition de Luxe, 19 vols. 8vo, the 
set, $76.oa 

T. P. TasweU-Langmead. English Constitutional History. 
New Edition, revised, 8vo, ^7.5a 

Bayard Taylor. Poetical Works, Household Edifion, i2mo, 
$1*75; cr. 8vo, full gilt, $2.00; Melodies of Verse, iSmo, vel- 
lum, $1.00; Life and Letters, 2 vols. 12010^ f4-oo; Dramatic Po- 
ems, i2mo, $2.00; Household Edition, i2mo, $1.75; Life and 
Poetical Works, 6 vols, uniform. Including Life, 2 vols. ; Faust, 
2 vols. ; Poems, i vol. ; Dramatic Poems, i voL The set, cr. 
8v6, $i2.oa 

Alfred Tennjrson. Poems, Household Edition, Portrait and 
Illustrations, i2mo, I1.75; full gilt, cr. 8vo, I2.00; Illus- 
trated Crown Edition^ 2 vols.. 8vo, $5XX>; Library Edition, 
Portrait and 60 Illustrations, 8vo, ^3.50; Eed-Lin^ Edition, 
Portrait and Illustrations, small 4to, 52.50 ; Cabinet Edition, 
$1 .00 ; Complete Works, Riverside Edition, 6 vols. cr. Svo, $6.00. 

Octave Thanet. Knitters in the Sun, i6mo, $1.25. 

Celia Thazter. Among the Isles of Shoals, i8mo, ^1.25 ; 
Poems, small 4to, $1.50; Drift- Weed, i8mo, $1.50; Poems 
for Children, Illustrated, small 4to, {^1.50 ; The Cruise of the 
Mj-stery, Poems, i6mo, $i.oa 

XSdith Bi. Thomas. A New Year*s Masque, and other Poems, 
i6mo, $1.50; The Round Year, i6mo, $1.25 ; Lyrics and Son- 
nets, i6mo, $1.25. 

Joseph P. Thompson. American Comments on European 
Questions, Svo, $3.00. 

8. Millett Thompson. History of the 13th New Hampshire 
Regiment, i vol. 8vo, $4.50 net. 

Henry D. Thorean. Works, 10 vols. i2mo, each $1.50; the 
set, 515.00. 

George Ticknor. History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols. Svo, 
5 10.00 ; Life, Letters, and Journals, Portraits, 2 vols. i2mo, 
$4.00. 

Bradford Torrey. Birds in the Bush, i6mo, $1.25. 

Bophus Tromholt. Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, 
Illustrated, 2 vols. 57.50. 

Herbert Tuttle. Historv of Prussia. Vol. I. To the Ac- 
cession of Frederic the Great. Vols. II. and IIL Under 
Frederic the Great Cr. Svo, per vol. $2.25. 
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Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. H. H. Richardson and 
his Works, 4to, ^20.00 net, 

Jones Very. Essays and Poems, cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

B. D. Walker. Reincarnation, a Study qi Forgotten Truth, 
i6mo, $1.50. 

Annie Wall. Sordello*s Story, retold in Prose, i6mo, $1.00. 

Chsu-lea Dudley Warner. My Summer in a Garden, River- 
side Aldhu Edition^ i6mo, ^1.00; Illustrated Editiott^ square 
i6ino, 1^1.50; Saunterings, i8mo, $1.25; Backlog Studies, 
Illustrated, square i6mo, $1.50; Riverside Alditte Edition^ 
i6mo, $1.00; Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing, iSmo, $1.00; 
My Winter on the Nile, cr. 8vo, $2.00 ; In the Levant, cr. 8vo, 
$2.00; Being a Boy, Illustrated, square i6mo, $1.25; In the 
Wilderness, i8mo, 75 cents; A Roundabout Journey, i2mo, 
$1.50; On Horseback, and Mexican Notes, i6mo, I1.25. 

William P. Warren, LL. D. Paradise Found, cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

William A. Wlieeler. Dictionary of Noted Names of Fie 
lion, i2mo, %2.oq, 

Edwin P. Whipple. Essays, 6 vols. or. 8vo, each ^1.50. 

Margaret E. White. After Noontide, i vol. i6mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

Richard Grant White. Ever>'.Day English, i2mo, $2.00; 
Words and their Uses, i2mo, $2.00; England Without and 
Within, i2mo, $2.00; The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, 
i6mo, $1.25; Studies in Shakespeare, i2mo, $1.75. 

Mrs. A D. T. Whitney. Stories, 13 vols. i2mo, each $1.50; 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks, i2mo, $1.50; Pansics, i6mo, 
;^i.25; Daffodils, i6mo, $1.25; Just How, i6mo, $1.00; Holy 
Tides, i6mo, 75 cents; Bird-Talk, sq. i2mo, %\.oq. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. Poems, Household Edition, Illus- 
trated, i2mo, $1.75 ; full gilt, cr. 8vo, $2.00 ; Cambridge Edi- 
tion^ Portrait, 3 vols. i2mo, $5.25 ; Red- Line Edition^ Por- 
trait, Illustrated, small 4to, $2.50; Cabinet Edition, %\.QO\ 
Library Edition, Portrait, 32 Illustrations, 8vo, $3.50 ; Poet- 
ical and Prose Works, new Riverside Edition, with Notes by 
Mr. Whittier, and 5 Portraits, 4 vols, of Poetry, 3 vols, of 
Prose, crown 8vo, the set, ^10.50; Snow-Bound, i6mo, $1.00; 
The Bay of Seven Islands, Portrait, i6mo, $1.00; John Wool- 
man's Journal, Introduction by Whittier, $1.50; Child Life in 
Poetry, selected by Whittier, Illustrated, i2mo, j(2.oo; Child 
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Life in Prose, i2mo, $2.00; Songs of Three Centuries, se- 
lected by Whittier: Household Edition^ Illustrated, i2mo, 
^1.75; full gilt, cr. 8vo, $2.00; Library Edition^ 32 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 1^3.50 ; Text and Verse, i8mo, 75 cents ; Poems of 
Nature, 4to, Illustrated, |6.oo; St Gregory's Guest, etc, 
i6mo, vellum, $1.00. 

Kate Douglaa Wiggln. The Bird^ Christmas Carol. Sq. 
i2mOy boards, 50 cents. 

Woodro^v "WilsoiL Congressional Government, i6mo, ^1.25. 

J. A. 'Wilstaoh. Translation of Virgirs Works, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 
%^JC30\ Translation of Dante's Divine Comedy, 2 vols. cr. 
8vo, $5.00. 

Justin Winsor. Reader's Handbook of American Revolu- 
tion, i6mo^ $1*25 ; Narrative and Critical History of America. 
With Biographical and Descriptive Essays on its Historical 
Sources and Authorities. Profusely illustrated with Portraits, 
Maps, Fac-similes, etc In eight royal octavo volumes. Each 
volume, I5.50; sheep, $6.50 ; half morocco, I7.50. (Sold only 
by subscription for the entire set.) 

"W. B. Wright. Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Day- 
light, i6mo, $1.25 ; The World to Come, i6mo, I1.25. 
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